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ADVERTISEMENT. 

/T^  H  E  Author  of  this  Work,  who  died  in 
1790,  left  fome  part  of  the  Volumes 
which  are  now  offered  to  the  Public  unfiniflied; 
for  Chapter  V.  on  Arts^  and  Chapter  VII.  on 
Manners^  &c.  he  had  only  (ketched  out  a  few 
of  the  authorities,  and  no  part  of  the  narrative 
was  written  by  him :  Thofe  two  Chapters  arc 
entirely  the  work  of  Malcolm  Laing 
Efquire,  who  has  finiiOied  them  at  the  requeft 
of  Dr.  Henry's  Executors.  The  whole  of 
the  Appendix  is  alfo  Mr.  Laing's ;  but  the 
reader  may  be  affured,  that  every  other  part 
of  the  volumes  was  completed  by  Dr.  Henry 
himfelf,  and  is  faithfuUy.publifhed  from  his 
manufcript. 
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WILLIAM  Earl  of  MANSFIELD, 

THESE  POSTHUMOUS  VOLUMES 

OF 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

ARE  RESPECTFULLY  INSCRIBED 

BY  Db.  HENRTt  EXECUTORS, 

H.  MONCREIFF  WELLWOOD, 
W-  BALDERSTONE, 
W-  FINLAY. 


t^  Dr.  Henry  was  always  proud  of  the  friendftiip  with  which  tht 
late  Earl  of  Mansfield  had  honoured  him  j  and  it  was 
the  wiih  of  his  heart  that  the  laft  part  of  his  literary  labours 
Ihould  be  introduced  to  the  world  under  bis  Lord(hip*s 
patronage. 

The  death  of  that  Nobleman  has  deprived  the  following  Volume 
of  this  Advantage.  But  the  Executors  of  Dr.  Henry  are 
perfuaded  that  they  could  not  better  fulfil  the  intention  of  the 
Author,  than  by  infcribing  this  Work  to  the  Memory  of 
the  Earl  OP  Mansfield. 

pR.  Henry*s  friends  have  the  fatisfaf^ion  to  believe,  that  a  man 
whom  his  Lordihip  cfbemed  as  an  Author,  cannot  be  foon 
forgotten  j  pofterity  will  know  that  the  HUtory  of  Great 
l^rrtain  written  by  Dr.  Henry  was  encouraged  and  prote6ked  by 
one  of  the  wifeft  and  greateft  men  of  his  time,  whofe  old  age 
was  as  venerable,  as  his  a£live  life  was  meritorious  and  dif* 
^inguiihcd. 

London,  %%dJlfnl  1793. 
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CHAP.    L       PART    I. 

The  Civil  and  Military  Hiftory  of  Britain, 
from  the  AccefEon  of  Henry  VIL 
A.  D*  1485,  to  the  Death  of  Henry  VIII. 
A.D.  I547, 

SECTION    I. 

The  civil  and  military  hijlory  of  England^  from  the 
accejfion  of  Henry  V|j,  A.  D.  1485,  to  tl^e 
accejfton  of  Henry  VIIL  A.  D.  1509. 

THE  viftory  gained  at  Bofworth,  by  Henry  a. D.  1485. 
carl  of  Richmond  over  Richard  III.   was  Acceffion^ 
dcciiive,  arid  produced  the  moft  important  con-  5^^*"^^ 
fcqucnccs.   The  viftorious  chieftain  was  proclaimed 
king  "by  his  army  on  the  field  of  battle  3  a  crown 
Vol.  XL  B  of 
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of  ornament^  which  Richard  had  worn  in  the  zSdon, 
was  placed  upon  his  head>  and  from  that  moment 
he  aflumed  the  namcj  ftate^  and  authority  of  king 
of  England. 
Defeat  of  The  title  of  Henry  VII.  (as  he  muft  now  be 
tide,  *  called)  to  the  crown  which  he  thus  aflpmed,  was 
quite  inexplicable.  The  hereditary  right  or  title  to 
that  crown  was  evidently  in  the  houfe  of  York,  of 
which  there  were  fcveral  princes  and  princefles 
then  alive  in  England  *.  Henry  had  even  no  title 
to  the  hereditary  rights,  or  rather  prctenfions,  of 
the  houfe  of  Lancaftcr  to  the  crown.  He  was  de- 
fended, indeed,  from  one  of  the  natural  fons  of 
John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancafter,  and  the  natural 
children  of  that  prince  had  been  legitimated :  but 
in  the  very  a£t  of  their  legitimation,  they  and 
their  pofterity  were  declared  to  be  incapable  of 
inheriting  the  crown  *.  To  a  parliamentary  right 
he  could  not  then  pretend  5  for  he  flood  attainted 
as  a  traitor  by  an  ad  of  parliament  *.  One  vidlory 
of  one  Englifli  army  over  another  Englifli  army, 
could  not  be  called  a  conqucft  of  England ;  and 
Henry's  little  army,  though  viftorious,  had  cer- 
tainly no  right  to  change  the  eftablifhed  laws  of 
fucceflion,  and  to  choofe  a  king,  contrary  to  thofe 
laws,  for  a  great  and  powerful  kingdom.  But 
notwithftanding  all  thcfe  defefts  in  his  title,  of 
which  he  could  not  be  ignorant,  Henry  afted  in  all 
refpcfts,  from  the  day  of  his  viftory,  as  if  it  had 
been  perfcftly  clear,  and  liable  to  no  objcftions. 

>  Sandford*!  Genealogical  Hi/lory.     ^  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  vii.  p.  S^^. 
3  Statutes. 

The 
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The  firft  aft  of  Henry's  government  was  cqOally  a.  d.  1485. 
unjuft  and  cruel.     On  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Earl  of 
Bofworth,  he  fent  fir  Robert  Willoughby  to  (herifF  Zlltt 
Hoton  in  Yorkfhirc,  wish  a  cortimlflion  to  feize  Ed-  «<i. 
ward  Plantagenet,  carl  of  Warwick,  (the  only  fon 
of  George  duke  of  Clarence,  by  the  cldeft  daughter 
of  th^  great  carl  of  Warwick,)  and  condu6l  him 
to  the  Tower  of  London.     This  young  prince, 
without  being  accufcd,  or  even  fufpefted  of  any 
.crime,  was  kept  a  prifoner,   from  his  infancy  to 
his  death,  by  the  jealoufy  of  two  fucceflive  tyrants  *. 
So  little  were  the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  the  moft 
cflential  rules  of  juftice,  regarded,  in  thofc  unhappy 
times. 

Henry  having  rcfreflied  his  troops  a  few  days  at  Toy  at^ 
Ijciccftcr,  conduded  them  towards  the  capital,  ^^}2on. 
and  was  every  where  received  with  the  loudeft  ac- 
clamations; which  were,  in  general,  finccrc.  cx- 
preflions  of  joy  at  his  acceflion.  The  Lancaftrian 
party  had  long  fixed  their  eyes  upon  him  as  their 
head,  and  the  only  perfon  of  his  family  who  was 
capable  of  aflcrting  its  pre  tendons  to  the  crown. 
The  Yorkifts,  knowing  his  engagements  to 
marry  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  cldeft  daughter  of 
Edward  IV.  rejoiced  in  his  fuccefs,  hoping  that 
their  union  would  put  an  end  to  thofc  civil  wars 
which  had  raged  fo  long  with  fuch  deftruftive  vi- 
olence. The  remaining  partifans  of  the  late  king 
were  quite  difpirited,  and  confultcd  their  fafcty  by 
their  filencc  and  retirement. 

4  Hall,  Hen.  VII.  f.  i.   paeon's  Hift.  Hen.  VII.  p.  i.    Polydore 
Virgil,  p.  565. 
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When  the  vi£tpric>us  prince  and  army  approached 
London,  the  citizens  went  out  in  crowds  to  meet 
and  welqome  their  new  monarch.  But  on  this 
occaGon  Henry  difcovered  his  referved  and 
haughty  difpofition,  by  entering  the  city  in  a  clofe 
litter,  and  depriving  the  people  of  the  fatisfaflion 
of  feeing  his  perfon,  which  gave  a  check  to  theif 
joy.  He  proceeded  direftly  to  St.  Paul's,  where 
he  depofited  the  Ihuidards  taken  at  Bofworth^  and 
returned  thanks  to  God  for  his  viftory  '. 
J^i!?  Though  Henry  was  inflamed  with  the  moft  vi- 
»fif^u  ^^^^^  hatred  to  the  rival  family  of  York,  by  which 
he  had  been  long  and  cruelly  perfecutedi  he  was 
fenfible  he  could  not  retain  the  poffeffion  of  the 
crown  without  forming  an  alliance  with  that  family* 
He  made  haftc,  therefore,  in  the  prefence  of  an 
aflcmbly  of  the  principal  clergy  and  nobility,  to 
renew  his  promife  to  marry  the  princefs  Elizabeth  *• 
But  he  determined  not  to  perform  that  promi(e» 
till  he  was  firmly  feated  on  the  throne,  and  had  hia 
own  right  to  the  crown  recognifed  by  parliament; 
that  he  might  not  fecm  to  derive  his  title  from  the 
princefs,  or  depend  upon  her  life  for  the  duration 
of  his  authority. 
Corona.  As  the  fweating  ficknefs  raged  in  London  at 

this  time,  he  was  forced  to  defer  his  coronation 
till  th6  tzoth  Oftobcr,  when  it  was  performed  with 
the  ufual  pomp  and  ceremonies.  On  that  occafion 
Jafpcr  Tudor,  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  king's  uncle, 
was  created  duke  of  Bedford ;  Thomas  lord  Stan* 

S  Bacon,  p.  7,  S«  P  Id,  tbid. 
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ley  was  made  carl  of  Derby  j  and  Edward  Cour-  ^p-h^^ 
tcncy,  carl  of  Dcvonfhirc  ^, 

^  When  the  parliament  met  at  Wcftminfter,  No-  ^^ 
vcmbcr  7th,  it  was  found,  that  many  of  the  members 
of  the  houfc  of  commons  were  attainted  for  trcafon 
in  the  two-  laft  reigns,  by  afts  of  parliament  yet 
unrepealed.  This  occaGoned  no  little  perplexity 
slnd  hefitation;  as  theie  members  were  the  mofl: 
zealous  partifans  of  the  houfc  of  Lancafter ;  and 
the  judges  were  required  to  give  their  opinion  on 
this  cafe,  fo  new  and  Angular.  Thcfc  fages  of  the 
law,  after  mature  deliberation,  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  and  advice,  "  That  the  attainted  members 
^'  ihould  not  take  their  (eats  till  their  attainders 
"  were  revcrfed."  This  prudent  opinion  was 
adopted,  and  the  attainders  of  one  hundred  and 
feven  gentlemen  were  revcrfcd  '. 

The  parliament  then  proceeded  to  the  great  bu-  Settlement 
(inefs  for  which  it  had  been  called,  the  fettlement  crown, 
of  the  crown-  The  king  expreflcd  his  claims  to 
the  crown  in  few  words,  by  faying,,  he  had  a  juft 
title  to  it  by  hereditary  right,  and  by  viftory  over 
his  enemies.  But,  that  he  might  not  alarm  the 
parliament  and  people  by  the  claim  of  conqueft, 
he  added,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  deprive  any 
perfon  of  his  inheritance.  The  parliament,  with* 
out  confidcring  thefc  claims,  which  were  ill- 
founded,  but  attending  only  to  his  prcfent  pof- 
fcflion  of  the  crown,  which  was  undeniable,  enaft- 
cd,  "  That  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  of  this 

7  Bacon,  p.  )•  >  Records  of  Parliameat,  i  Hen.  VII. 
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*f  realm  of  England,  and  alfo  of  France,  (hall  reft, 
^'  remain,  and, abide  in  the  moft  royal  perfpn  of 
*f  our  now  fovercign  lord  king  Henry  the  Seventh, 
"  and  in  the  heirs  of  his  body,  lawfully  coming, 
f'  perpetually,  with  the  grace  of  God,  fo  to  en- 
"  dure,  and  in  none  other*."  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  undoubted  hcircfs  of 
the  houfc  of  York,  and  confcquently  of  the  crown 
of  England,  is  not  once  mentioned  in  this  aft  of 
fcttlcmpnt,  and  that  the  laft  words  of  it  fcem  to 
have  been  inferted  to  cut  off  her  claim.  This  wa? 
owing  to  the  jealous  and  haughty  fpirit  of  Henry, 
and  his  hatred  to  the  houfc  of  York,  and  muft 
have  been  very  offcpfivp  to  the  friends  of  ^h^t 
houfc. 
Aasof  The  parlrament  then,  by  one  aft,  fecured  inr 

menu         dcmnity  to  thofe  who  had  fought  under  the  earl  of 
I  Richmond   at   the    battle  of  Bofworth  j    and   by 

another,  attainted  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  thirty 
other  lords  and  gentlemen  who  had  fought  under 
king  Richard  at  that  battle  '^  The  laft  of  thcfc 
pfts  was  certainly  unjuft  and  cruel.  It  could  not 
be  high  trpafon  in  thefe  lords  and  gentlemen  to 
fight  under  the  banner  of  a  prince  to  whom  they 
and  the  vhole  kingdom  had  fworn  fealty,  againft 
the  carl  of.  Richmond,  who  did  not  fo  much  as 
pretend  to  be  king,  and  who  was  at  that  time  an 
attainted  outlaw.  Accordingly,  wc  are  told  by  a 
contemporary  hillorian,  that  this  aft  met  with  great 
oppofition,  and  occafioncd  long  and  warm  debates 

9  Record  of  Parliament.     Hall,  Ilcn.  VII.  f.  3. 
so  Statutes,  xUcr.VII. 

in 
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in  parliament ;  and  that  hiftorian,  though  he  cvi-  A/d.  1485. 

dcntly  writes  under  great  rcftraint  and  terror,  br^ks 

out  into  this  pathetic  exclamation:    ?'  O  God! 

"  what  fecurity  can  princes  have,  that  their  fub- 

"  jefts  will  defend  their  perfons  in  the  day  of  bat- 

•^  tie;  when  being  forced  there,  gerhaps,  by  their 

^f  abfolute  commands  and  threats,  the  fide  they 

"  fight  for,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  being  worft:ed, 

"  they  find  their  own  lives  and  fortunes  involved 

"  in  the  common  ruin  ";" 

Though  the  Yorkifts  were  numerous  in  this  Addreft. 
parliament,  and  difliked  this  feverity,  which  fell 
only  on  their  friends  and  party,  many  of  them 
concealed  their  thoughts,  in  hopes  that  the  mar- 
riage of  the  king  with  the  princefs  Elizabeth 
would  extinguifli  his  hatred  to  the  friends  of  her 
family,  and  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  their 
country.  They  had  influence  to  procure  an  addrefs 
from  the  parliament  to  the  king,  to  Kaften  the 
conclufion  of  that  marriage  '*. 

Henry,  finding  that  he  had  puHied  his  refcnt-  Pardon, 
ment  againft  thofe  who  had  oppofed  him  rather 
too  far,  thought  it  prudent  to  pubiifli  a  free  par- 
don to  all  his  fubjeds,  who  fignified  their  fubmif- 
fion  to  his  government,  by  taking  the  oath  of 
fealty.  On  this,  many  who  had  efpoufcd  the.caufc 
of  the  late  king,  ifliied  from  their  fanftuaries  and 
hiding-places,  and  took  the  benefit  of  that  par- 
don. At  the  fame  time  he  reftored  Edward  Staf- 
ford,  the  eldeft   fon  of  the  late  Henry  duke  of 

V>  Continuat.  Hid.  Croiland,  p.  581.  »  Idem. 
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Buckingham,  to  tbc  honours  and  princely  fortune 
of^is  family  **• 
A.D.X4S6.  Though  Henry  was  not  an  impatient  lover,  he 
marriage,  was  a  quick-fightcd  politician;  and  perceiving 
that  the  delay  of  his  marriage  was  one  of  the  chief 
fourccs  of  the  doubts  and  fears  of  his  fubjeds,  he 
determined  to  remove  that  caufe  of  their  difgufl:. 
This  long  expcftcd  marriage  was  accordingly  cele- 
brated, January  the  18th,  A.  D.  i486,  with  royal 
pomp.  The  rejoicings  on  this  occafion,  iti  Lon- 
don, Weftminftcr,  and  other  places,  were  cxceC* 
five,  far  fuperior  to  thofe  at  the  king's  acceiEon 
a/)d  coronation.  Henry  did  not  rclifti  thefc  re- 
joicings; on  the  contrary,  they  gave  great  dif- 
gufl:  to  his  jealous  and  fuUen  fpirit ;  as  they  con- 
vinced him,  that  the  houfe  of  York  was  ftill  the 
favourite  of  the  people,  and  that  his  young  and 
beautiful  confort  pofTcffcd  a  greater  (hare  of  their 
affcdions  than  hirafelf.  This,  it  is  faid,  deprived 
her  of  the  affcdions  of  her  hufband,  who  treated, 
her  unkindly  during  her  life  '*. 
External  England  was  not  at  war  with  any  other  nadon 

at  the  acceffion  of  Henry  VIL  ;  and  it  was  one  of 
the  firft  cares  of  that  fagacious  prince  to  fecure  the 
continuance  of  this  external  peace,  fo  neceflary  to 
one  in  his  circumftances.  With  xhis  view  he  pro- 
longed the  truce  with  France,  and  fpared  no  pains 
to  prevent  difputes  with  Scodand,  and  to  unite  the 
royal  families  by  intermarriages  *'. 

<}  Bacon,  p,  i4»  t|.  H  Ibid.  p.  i6. 

>l  Ryni.  Feed.  torn.  3ui»  p.  aSs*  SeetoKv.of  thtswork,  p.  S09f3ip. 
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.Henry  now  enjoying  peace  abroad,  and  tran-  a.p.  14^ 
quiHity  at  honae,  fet  out  on  a  progrefs  into  the  itifurrec- 
north,  where  he  knew  the  people  had  been  more  jj^fl^^ 
generally  attached  to  the  lace  king  and  to  the 
houfe  of  York,  than  in  any  other  part  of  England. 
When  he  was  celebrating  the  feaft  of  Eafter  at 
Lincoln,  he  was  informed  that  the  lord  Lovet, 
with  Humphrey  and  Thomas  SKafFord,  had  left  the 
&n£tuary  at  Colchcfter,  which  tiid  not  feem  to 
ffive  him  much  concern,  and  he  proceeded  to  York. 
T'herc  he  received  more  certain  and  more  alarm- 
ing intelltgence ;  that  the  lord  Lovet  was  advancing 
towards  York  at  the  head  of  four  thoufand  men, 
^nd  that  the  two  Staffords  with  an  army  were  be- 
fieging  Worccfter.  The  king  was  not  infcnfiblc 
of  his  danger,  but  without  betraying  any  fymptoms' 
of  fear,  he  prepared  for  his  defence ;  and  having 
coUcftcd  about  three  thoufand  men,  he  gave  the 
command  of  them  to  his  uncle  Jafper  duke  of  Bed- 
fprd,  with  dire<5tions  to  march  boldly  towards  the 
eAcmyi  and  when  he  approached  them,  to  pro- 
claim a  full  and  free  pardon  to  all  who  would  lay 
(}own  their,  arms.  Lord  Lovet,  dreading  the 
cSk£t  of  this  proclamation,  fled  in  the  night;  and 
his  followers,  feeing  themfelves  without  a  leader, 
accepted  of  the  offered  pardon.  The  army  before 
Worcefter,  hearing  of  the  difperfion  of  their  con- 
federates, difbanded;  and  the  two  Staflbrds  took 
fanduary  in  the  church  of  Cobham  near  Abington. 
But  as  that  obfcure  church  had  not  the  privilege  of 
protefting  traitors  from  juftice,  they  were  taken 
from  thence,  ^nd  Humphrey,  the  eldeft  brother, 

was 
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A.  D.  i486,  was  executed,  and  the  other  pardoned  **.     Thus 

^    "^  ended   an   infurreftion,   which,   under  more  able 

leaders,  might  have  been  very  dangerous. 

Prince  Sqq^  ^fcer  Henrv  returned  to  London  from  the 

Arthur  ,       ,         ,   .  ,  -r  1  • 

Wro.  north,   he  deigned  to  pay  a  vilit  to  his  queen  at 

Winchcfter,  who  was  there  prematurely  delivered 
of  a  fon,  September  20th.  The  young  prince  was 
named  Arthur,  in  honour  of  the  renowned  Britidi 
prince  of  that  name,  from  whom  the  king  pretend- 
ed to  derive  his  defcent,  by  his  grandfather  Owen 
Tudor'%  .         ) 

Henry*!  Thouah  the  late  infurreftion  had  been  fo  eaGIy 

Batr?d  to  ^  ,  ,  ' 

the  York-  fuppreflcd,  thc  fpirit  of  diicontent  and  animofity 
iu  cffJas.  ^g^i'^ft  ^^^  king,  that  had  excited  it,  ftill  continued, 
and  daily  increafed.  This  fpirit  was  raifed  and  in- 
flamed by  Henry's  inveterate  hatred  to  thc  houfc 
of  York  and  all  its  partifans,  of  which  he  had  given 
early,  and  continued  to  give  daily,  proofs.  To 
this  they  imputed  his  procuring  the  parliamentary 
fettlem.ent  of  the  crown  upon  himfelf  and  his  heirs, 
without  any  mention  of  thc  princefs  Elizabeth; 
his  delay ing^  fo  long  to  marry  that  princefs;  his 
harfh  treatment  of  her  after  marriages  his  denying 
her  the  honour  of  being  crowned,  which  had 
never  been  denied  to  any  queen-confort;  his 
frowning  upon  all  the  friends  of  thc  family  of 
York,  and  refufing  them  every  favour.  This  con- 
duft  was  the  more  irritating  to  thc  Yorkifts,  that 
they  had  expefted,  and  thought  they  had  me- 
rited,  a   very   different  treatment,    as   they   had 

«6  Hall,  f.  4v    Bacon,  p,  17,  18.  »7  Hall,  f.  5. 
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contributed  fo  much  to  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  a.o.  148^ 
In  a  word,  the  whole  York  party  was  ripe  for  rebel- 
lion^ and  wanted  only  a  proper  head  to  have  renewed 
all  the  horrors  of  the  civil  wars.  Such  a  head  wag 
fo  earneftlydefired,  that  it  was  reported,  and  general- 
ly believed  by  thofe  who  wilhed  it  to  be  true,  thai; 
Richard  duke  of  York,  the  youngeft  fon  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  was  ftill  alive,  ai\^  would  foon  appear  to 
aflert  his  right  to  the  crown  j  which  gave  occaGon 
to  the  myfterious  tranfadion  I  am  now  to  relate, 
but  which  will  never  be  perfeftly  underftood. 
^  Richard  Simon,  a  prieft  refiding  in  Oxford,  had  a.d.j4«7. 
^  pupil  jLjiider  his  care,  named  Lambert  Simnel,  simncl? 
the  natural  fon  of  a  baker.  This  youth  was  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  acute,  fenfible,  and  fagacibusi 
handfome  in  his  perfon,  graceful  in  his  deportment, 
and  every  way  qualified  to  perfonate  Richard  duke 
of  York,  whofd  appearance  was  carneftly  defired 
and  generally  expedcd.  To  fit  him  for  doinj 
this,  his  preceptor  gave  him  his  beft  inftruft>on>. 
But  whether  this  fchemc  was  formed  by  the  pncfl: 
himfclf,  or  contrived  by  fome  perfon  of  higher 
rank  and  greater  confcquence,  cannot  be  dif- 
covcred,  though  the  laft  feems  to  be  mod  pro- 
bable. While  Simon  was  inftrufting  his  pupil 
how  to  perfonate  the  duke  of  York,  a  report  was 
propagated,  and  generally  believed,  that  Edward 
carl  of  Warwick  had  made  his  efcape  from  the 
Tower  of  l^ondon,  and  would  foon  emerge  into 
public  view.  Fhis  determined  Simon,  or  thofe 
wh0  conduiled  this  plot,  to  change  tiicir  plan,  and 
to  make  Simnel  perfonate  the  earl  of  Warwick. 

No 
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No  fchemc  could  be  more  unfcafibic  than  this. 
Removed     Of  fiiorc  unlikcly  to  fuccccd.      The  pcrfon  and 
to  iicJand*  fg^jj^Wy  q(  Simncl  were  known  to  thoufands  in  and 
.  about  Oxford.     The  pcrfon  of  the  earl  of  War- 
wick was  ftill  better  known  i  he  was  alive,  in  the 
poflcflion  of  the  king,  and  ready  to  be  produced, 
to  confound  the  impoftor,  and  undeceive  the  peo- 
ple.    Whoever  were  the  managers  of  this  fchemcj 
they  were  fenfible  of  this  difficulty  f  and  they  re- 
folved  to  begin  their  operations  in  Ireland,  whertf 
neither  the  earl  nor  Simnel  were  perfonally  known, 
and  where  the  people  of  all  ranks  hated  Henry, 
and  were  devoted  to  the  houfe  of  York.     With 
this  view  Simon  and  his  pupil  removed  of  them- 
felvcs,  or  were  conduced  by  others,  into  Ireland, 
l^laim*        Henry  had  been  fo  much  engaged  in  England 
'"^      fince  his  acceffion,  that  he  had    Imoft  totally  nc- 
glcfted  Ireland,  and  fufFercd  thofe  who  had  been 
invcftcd  with  power  in  that  ifland  by  the  two  late 
kings  of  the  houfe  of  York,  to  retain  their  places, 
Thomas  Fitzgerald  carl  Kildare,  a  zealous  Yorkift, 
was  lord  deputy,  his  brother  lord  chancellor,  and 
almoft  all  the  bifliops  had  been  promoted  by  Ed- 
ward or  Richard.     It  is  highly  probable  too,  that 
the  lord  deputy,  and  perhaps  fome  others,   had 
been  let  into  the  fccret  of  this  defign  by  the  pro- 
moters of  it  in  England,  and  inftruftcd  how  to  aft. 
However  that  may  be,  Simon  and  his  pupil  met 
with    a   mod   favourable    reception '  in    Ire^nd« 
The  citizens  of  Dublin  expreffcd  great  joy  on  their 
arrival  in  that  city,   and  Simncl  was  univerfally 
believed  to  be  the  real  carl  of  Warwick,     The 

lord 
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lord  deputy,  (obfcrving  that  the  fcntimcnts  atid  ^•^'^^ 
difpofitions  of  the  people  coincided  with  his  own 
inclinations,)  after  converfing  with  Simnei,  and 
9A^ing  him  fome  queftions  about  the  manner  of 
his  cfcape,  declared  himfelf  fully  convinced  that  he 
was  Edward  Plantagenet,  only  fon  of  George  duke 
of  Clarence.  The  example  of  the  deputy  was 
followed  by  many  othf  r  perfons  of  rank.  Simnel 
was  conduced  with  great  pomp  from  his  lodgings 
in  the  city  to  the  cattle  of  Dublin,  where  he  was 
attended  as  a  prince,  and  foon  after  proclaimed 
king  of  England  and  lord  of  Ireland,  by  the  name 
of  Edward  VL  with  all  the  ufual  folemnitles. 

Henry  was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  news  of  this  Henrf 
iiidden  and  furprifing  revolution  in  Ireland.  His  "*^ 
apprehenfions  were  increafed  when  he  heard  that 
John  earl  of  Lincoln,  a  brave  and  adtive  noble- 
man, fon  to  Elizabetk  duchefs  of  Suffolk,  eldeft 
fitter  to  the  two  late  kings,  had  left  the  kingdom, 
and  was  gone  to  the  court  of  his  aunt,  Margaret 
duchefs  dowager  of  Burgundy,*  his  mott  inveterate 
and  mott  formidable  enemy.  This  convinced 
Henry  that  the  plot  now  difcloied  in  Ireland  had 
been  formed  in  England,  and  would  be  fupported 
by  the  carl  of  Lincoln,  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy^ 
and  perhaps  many  others. 

Henry,  on  this  occafion,  exerted  his  ufual  afti-  Q5>«« 
vity  to  prepare  for  his  defence,  and  to  difcover  c^fi^L 
the  authors  and  favourers  of  this  plot.     With  this 
view  he  held  a  council  at  Shene,  with  his  moft 
confidential  friends.     At  the  breaking  up  of  this 
council  an  unexpefted.  fcene  was  opened.     The 

5  queen- 
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quccn-dowagcr  was  apprehended  and  conduftcd  to 
the  nunnery  of  Bermondfey,   and  all  her  eflratcs 
and  efFcfts  of  every  kind  confifcated.     The  reafbn 
afligncd  for  this  fevere  treatment  of  fo  near  a  re* 
lation  was,  that  (he  had  left  the  fanftuary  at  Weft- 
iminfter,  and  put  her  daughters  into  the  hands  of 
the  late  kings  a  crime,  if  it  was  a  crime,  of  a  very 
old  date,  and  fuppofcd  to  have  been  long  ago  for- 
given.    But  the  real  reafon,  as  it  was  univerlally 
believed,  was  that  Henry  had  difcovcred  that  jfhc 
was  concerned  in  the  prefent  plot.to  dethrone  him  : 
and  when  we  confidcr  the  reftlefs  intriguing  Ipiric 
of  the  queen,  and  her  hatred  for  Henry,  for  ex- 
cluding her  from  all  power,    and   for  his  harlh 
treatment  of  her  daughter  and  the  friends  of  her 
family,  this  will   not   appear   improbable.      Her 
Ion,  the  marquis  of  Dorfct,  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  to  prevent  the  cfFefts  of  his  refentmcnt, 
for  the  confinement  of  his  mother  '*. 
Earl  of  The  next  ftcp  taken  by  Henry  to  defeat  the  dc- 

exhibited     fig^s  of  his  cnemics  was  Icfs  violent  and  more  cf^ 
isLoiKion.  fcftual.     He  caufed  the  real  earl  of  Warwrck  to 
be    carried  in    proceflion    through    the    principal 
ftreets  of  London,  permitting  all  who  plcafed,  to 
;    approach  his  pcrfon  and  enter  into  converfation 
with  him;    after  which  he  was  conduced  to  St* 
'   Paul's,    where   the   nobility  and  perfons  of  rank 
,  were  introduced  to  him,  and  invited  to  afk  him* 
fuch  queftions  as  they  thought  proper,  for  their  en* 
tire  fatisfaftion.     This  contributed  very  much  to- 
keep  the  people  of  England  quiet,  and  to  prevent 

■•  Polydore  Virgil,  p.  571.     Bacon,  p.  25. 
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their  promoting  what  they  were  convinced  was  an  a:d.u^7-^ 
impoficion.      It  had  little  or  no  cfFcft  upon  the 
Irifh,  who  boldly  affirmed,  that  the  perfon  exhi- 
bited by  Henry  was  an  impoftor,'  ant!  that  they 
were  in  poflcffioa  of  the  true  Plantagenet  '•. 

When  the  earl  of  Lincoln  arrived  at  BruQcls,  simnel 
and  applied  to  Margaret  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  he  '^^''**^* , 
found  her  as  forward  to  promote  any  fcheme  for 
dethroning  Henry  as  he  could  defire.  She  accord- 
ingly  furnilhed  him  ^nd  the  lord  Lovcl,  (who  had 
taken  flicker  in  her  court,)  with  two  thbufand 
German  foldicrs,  commanded  by  Martin  Swartz, 
.  a  brave  experienced  officer  ^  and  with  fliipping  to 
tranfport  them  to  Ireland,  where  they  landed 
Marcli  19th,  A.  D.  1487.  This  reinforcement 
infpircd  the  Irifli  with  fo  much  confidence,  that 
they  prepared  for  the  coronation  of  their  pretended 
king;  and  all  things  being  provided,  Lambert 
Simnel  was  crowned  (with  a  crown  taken  from  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary)  by  the  archbifhops  of 
Armagh  and  Dublin,  affiftcd  by  other  prelates  and 
nobles,  in  the  cathedral  of  Dublin  *** :  a  very  extra- 
ordinary honour  for  the  natural  fon  of  an  obfcurc 
mechanic  !  But  this  was  the  age  of  furprifing  re- 
volutions. 

The  Iriffi,  knowing  that  their  own  country 
could  not  long  fupporc  a  court  and  army,  and 
hoping  to  enrich  thcmfclvcs  with  the  fpoils  of 
England,  determined  to-makc  that  country  the  feat 

19  Polydore  Virgil,  p.  571.     Bacon,  p.  *5. 

»o  Hall,  f.  9.       Polydore  Virgil,   p.  571,      Bacon,  p.  jf,  .See.        , 
'  Ryra.  Foed.  torn.  xii«  p.  33s, 
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of  the  war.  They  embarked  with  their  auxiliaries^ 
and  landed  at  the  Pyle  of  Foudray  iii  I^ncafhirCy 
June  4th ;  where  they  were  joined  by  Sir  Thomas 
Broughton^  a  gentleman  of  confiderable  influence 
in  thoie  parts.  •  Being  now  about  8000  ftrong,  thejr 
advanced  into  Yorkihire^  expecting  great  reinforce^ 
ments  in  that  country :  but  in  this  they  were  dif- 
appointed;  the  people,  difliking  the  Iriib,  and 
convinced  that  the  pretended  Edward  VI.  was  an 
impoftor,  remained  quiet. 
•^  rf  In  the  mean  time  Henry  had  not  been  idle.  He 
publiihed  a  general  pardon  to  all  who  had  en-* 
gaged  in  this  rebellion,  upon  their  fubmiffion^^ 
he  guarded  the  ports  with  great  care;  lent  fpiea 
into  Ireland  and  Flanders;  ftationed  couriers  on 
the  Tea  coaft  to  bring  him  intelligence ;  vifited  the 
ihrines  of  the  mod:  celebrated  faints  to  implore 
their  protedion ;  and  provided  an  army  to  en-  ^ 
counter  his  enemies.  As  foon  as  Henry  heard  of 
their  landing  and  the  rout  they  had  taken,  he 
marched  toward  them  with  great  diligence;  and 
the  two  armies  met  on  a  plain  at  the  village  of 
Stoke  near  Newark,  where  a  bloody  batde  was 
fought,  June' 1 6th,  A.  D.  1487.  The  leaders  of 
the  invaders  expcfting  no  mercy  if  they  were 
taken,  determined  to  conquer  or  die,  and  infpired 
dieir  followers  with  the  fame  rcfolution.  The 
battle  raged  with  uncommon  fury  no  lefs  than  three 
hours,  when  the  Irifli,  being  deftitute  of  defcnfivc 
armour,  and  no  longer  able  to  refill  the  EngliOi 
archers,  began  to  fly,  and  the  king  obtained  a 
complete  vidoi'y,  at  the  expencc  of  about  aooo  of 

his 
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his  bcft  troops.  Of  the  Irilh  and  Germans  about 
4000,  with  the  carl  of  Lincoln,  lord  Lovel,  fir 
Thomas  Broughton,  Martin  Swartz,  and  all  their 
other  leaders,  fell  in  the  aftion,  or  in  the  purfuit*\ 
Lambert  Simnel  and  his  preceptor,  Richard 
Simon,  were  taken,  and  met  with  more  merciful 
treatment  than  they  had  reafon  to  expetft.  The 
pricft  was  imprifoned  for  life  j  Simnel  was  firft  em- 
ployed in  the  loweft  offices  about  the  king's  kit- 
chen,  and  afterwards  made  one  of  his  falconers  **. 
It  is  in  vain  to  guefs  at  the  motives  to  this  lenity; 
they  will  never  be  known. 

Henry  fpent  the  remainder  of  the  fummer  in  rdm. 
the  north,  making  the  mod  diligent  inquiries  punXd.* 
after  all  who  had  aided  the  late  invaders,  or  who 
had  expreffed  any  wiflies  for  their  fuccels.  Few 
of  the  delinquents  were  put  to  death,  but  many  of 
them  were  fevcrely  fined ;  and  the  king,  on  this 
occafion,  difcovered  to  the  world  that  avarice  was 
his  ruling  paffion. 

Having  reduced  the  country  to  order," he  re-  Speech 
turned  to  the  capital;  finding  it  neccflary  to  pay  {fj^Ynj. 
attention  to  the  (late  of  afi^airs  on  the  continent: 
and  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  do  this  with  efTcft, 
he  called  a  parliament,  which  met  at  Weftminfter, 
November  9th,  A.  D.  1487.  Morton,  arch- 
bifliop  of  Canterbury  and  chancellor  of  England, 
informed  the  two  houfcs  of  the  reafons  which  had 
determined  the  king  to  call  this  parliament-  "  The 
*<  caufes,*'  faid  he,  *'  of  your  prcfent  affembling 

»»  Han,  f.  lo.    BacoD,  p.  35.  *»  Hall,  ibid. 
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"  arc  two :  the  one  a  foreign  bufinefs ;  the  other, 
«'  matter  of  government  at  home.  i.  The  French 
*'.king  (as  no  doubt  you  have  heard)  maketh,  at 
'*  this  prefcnt,  hot  war  on  the  duke  of  Britaine. 
**  His  army  is  now  before  Nants,  and  holdcth  it 
'*  (Irstitly  bcfieged,  being  the  principal  city  in 
*'  ftrength  and  wealth  of  that  duchy.  You  may 
*'  guefs  at  his  hopes,  by  his  attempting  the  hardcft 
"  part  of  the  work  firft.  The  caufc  of  this  war 
"  he  knoweth  beft.  He  allegeth  the  entertaining 
"  and  fuccouring  of  the  duke  of  Oi|lcans,  and 
"  fome  other  French  lords,  whom  the  king  takcth 
^'  for  his  enemies.  Others  divine  of  other  matters. 
**  Both  parties  have,  by  their  ambaffadors,  divers 
"  times  prayed  the  king's  aids  j  the  French  king's 
"  aids  or  neutrality ;  the  Brittons'  aids  fimply  j  for 
"  fo  their  cafe  requireth.  The  king,  as  a  Chrif- 
**  tian  prince,  and  bleflfed  fon  of  holy  church,  hath 
*'  offered  himfclf  as  mediator  to  treat  a  peace  bc- 
*^  twecn  them.  The  French  king  yieldeth  to 
"  treat,  but  will  not  ftay  the  profccution  of  the 
'*  war.  The  Brittons,  that  dcfire  peace  mod:, 
"  hearken  to  it  lead,  not  upon  confidence  or  ftifF- 
*'  nefs,  but  upon  diftruft  of  true  meaning,  feeing 
"  the  war  goes  on.  So  as  the  king,  after  as  much 
**  care  and  pains  to  efFeft  a  peace  as  ever  he  took 
"  in  any  bufinefs,  not  being  able  to  remove  the 
"  profccution  on  the  one  fide,  nor  the  diftruft  on  the 
«^  other,  caufcd  by  that  profccution,  hath  let  fall 
*'  the  treaty  -,  not  repenting  of  it,  but  dcfpairing 
**  of  it  now,  as  not  likely  to  fuccecd.  Therefore, 
"  by  this  narrative  you  now  undcrftand  the  ftate 
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"  of  the  qucftibn,  whereupon  the  king  prayeth 
«  your  advice;  which  is  no  other,  but  whether  he 
"  (hall  enter  into  an  auxiliary  and  dcfenfive  war  , 
"  for  the  Brittons  againft  France*'."  This  fpeech 
produced  the  defired  effcft.  The  parliament 
granted  the  king  a  liberal  fupply,  and  advifed  him 
to  enter  into  the  war**. 

Henry  was  not  ignorant  that  many  of  his  fub-  The  queen 
jefts,  particularly  the  numerous  friends  of  the  ^®^"^^« 
houfc  of  York,  were  greatly  offended,  at  his  un- 
kind contemptuous  treatlmcnt  of  his  queen,  in  de- 
laying her  coronation  fo  long;  and  therefore,  to 
avoid  the  efFefts  of  their  refcntment,  he  at  length 
confcnted  to  it :  and  that  ceremony  was  performed, 
November  25th,  A.  D.  1487.  About  the  fame 
time  he  reftored  the  marquis  of  Dorfet,  the  queen's 
uterine  brother,  to  his  liberty  **. 

Though  the  fupplies  for  the  war  in  Brittany  had  a.  d.  1488. 
been  cheerfully  granted  by  parliament,  they  were  Northlim. 
not  fo  cheerfully  paid.   The  people  in  the  counties  ^?[^?** 
of  York  and  Durham  oppofed  the  coUeftors ;  and  ^ 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  found  it  neceflary  to 
acquaint  the  king  with  their  oppoOtlion,  and  defire 
direftions  how  to  proceed.     Having  received  pofi- 
tive  commands  from  court,  to  caufc  the  tax  to  be 
levied  with  the  greateft  ftridncfs,   he  communi- 
cated thefe  commands  to  a  meeting  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  county  of  York,  in  a  tone,  it  is  faid, 
rather  too  imperious.     When  the  people  were  in- 
formed of  this,  they  became  furious  and  ungo- 

«)  Bacon,  p.  51,  &c.  *4  Parliftment.  Hid,  yol.xi.  p.  419. 
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vernablc;  broke  into  the  earl's  houfe,  and  pat 
him  and  fcveral  of  his  fervants  to  death.  Hitherto 
this  mob  had  been  conduced  1)y  one  of  their 
own  number,  called  John  a  Chambre ;  but  fir 
John  Egermond  now  placed  himfelf  at  their  head, 
and  declared  open  war  againft  Henry,  as  a  tyrant 
and  ufurper.  As  foon  as  the  king  received  in- 
telligence of  this  infurrcftion,  he  difpatched  a  body 
of  troops,  commanded  by  Thomas  Howard  earl 
of  Surry,  to  meet  the  infurgents,  who  difpcrfcd 
them  without  much  difficulty.  Sir  John  Eger- 
mond efcapcd  to  Flanders,  but  John  a  Chambre 
and  twelve  of  the  ringleaders  of  this  mob  were 
hanged  at  York,  and  the  tax  was  levied  without 
any  further  oppofition  **. 
Tnicewith  Hcnry  was  far  more  aftive  in  coUcfting  the 
fupplies  granted  by  the  late  parliament,  than  in 
applying  them  to  the  purpofe  for  which  they  were 
given.  Refolvcd,  if  poffible,  to  keep  the  money 
in  his  own  coffers,  he  fent  ambafladors  to  the  king 
of  France,  March  17th,  A.  D.  14^8,  to  negotiate, 
as  he  pretended,  a  peace  between  that  king  and 
the  duke  of  Brittany,  which  he  had  told  his  par- 
liament he  knew  to  be  in  vain.  The  real  bufmefs 
of  thefe  ambafladors  was  of  a;very  different  nature ; 
and  they  aftually  concluded  d  truce  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  to  continue  to  the  17th  January, 
A.  D.  1489,  leaving  the  unhappy  Brictons  (who 
are  not  once  mentioned  in  the  treaty)  a  prey  to 
their  too  powerful  enemies  *^     What  could  be 

>^  Hall,  f.  i6.  *7  Rym.  Feed.  tom.  xii.  p.  337.  344* 
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more  bafc  and  diflionourablc  than  this  tranfaftion ;  ^^^^^ 
more  unjuft  to  his  own  fubjcftsj  or  more  cruel 
and  ungrateful  to  the  duke  of  Brittany,  by  whom 
he  had  been  fo  long  protefled  and  fupported  in  his 
exile  *•? 

The  duke  was  now  in  great  diftrefs,  with  a  Battle  of 
powerful  enemy  in  the  heart  of  his  dominions ;  ^'  "  '"* 
but  he  had  (lill  many  brave  captains  and  loyal  fub- 
jcfts,  who  refolvcd  to  make  one  great  effort  to 
fave  their  prince  and  country.  A  confiderable 
army  was  raifed,  and  marched  toward  the  enemy. 
The  two  armies  met  July  aSth,  A.  D.  1488,  near 
St.  Aubin,  where  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
the  Brittons  were  defeated  with  great  flaughter, 
Edward  lord  Woodville,  brother  to  the  queen-, 
dowager  of  England,  (who  had  raifed  400  men, 
and  carried  them  into  Brittany,)  fell  in  thi^  fatal 
aftion,  with  almoft  all  his  followers  *•. 

By  this  defeat  the  affairs  of  the  duke  being  P***^« 

between 

almoil  quite  defperate,  he  humbly  fupplicated  the  France  and 
king  of  France  for  peace;  which  that  prince  ^''"^'»y* 
granted,  not  from  generofity  or  compalTion,  but 
from  the  fear  of  roufing  the  king  of  England, 
whofe  intereft  it  was  to  fupport  the  duke,  and 
whofe  fubjefts  ardently  dcfired  a  war  with  France^ 
By  this  peace,  concluded  in  Auguft,  it  was  flipur 
latcd,  that  ClTarles  Ihould  retain  all  the  towns  and 
forts  he  had  taken,  and  withdraw  the  reft  of  his 
army  ,out  of  the  country;  which  laft  article  hp 
eluded. 

*s  Bacon,  the  great  hiftorian  of  this  reign,  knew  nothing  of  this 
infiinious  treaty.  > 

f9  Hall,  f.  15.    Bacon,  p.  6%» 
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A.ai4Sg>  Francis  11.  duke  of  Brittany  died  September  the 
9th,  a  few  days  after  the  conclufion  of  this  peace  ; 
leaving  the  princefs  Anne,  his  daughter,  in  her 
thirteenth  year,  heirefs  of  his  dominions  and 
diftrcffcs. 

Henry's  jj    ^ould   be  tcdious  to   conduft   the   reader 

through  all  the  intricate  mazes  of  Henry's  policy 
on  this  occafion*  He  certainly  aded  with  much 
art  and  little  honefty ;  but,  unfortunately  for  him^ 
his  antagonifts  were  more  artfpl  and  no  honeiler 
than  himfelf.  The  ends  at  which  he  aimed  were 
thefc ;  to  keep  his  money ;  to  avoid  war  s  and  yet 
to  prcfcrve  Brittany  from  being  annexed  to  France. 
All  this  he  hoped  to  accomplilh  by  his  fupcrior 
cunning.  As  foon  as  he  heard  of  the  death  of 
duke  Francis,  he  affedted  to  feel  the  moft  tender 
concern  for  his  daughter  in  her  diftrcfsj  he  was 
loud  and  vehement  in  his  declarations,  that  he 
would  defend  her  and  her  .dominions  with  all  his 
power;  and  he  fent  embaffics  with  much  parade 
into  Flanders,  Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark,  and 
even  Italy,  to  make  the  French  believe  he  was 
forming  a  powerful  confederacy  agaiq^  them 
for  the  defence  of  Brittany '*.  But  the  French 
minifters  were  too  well  acquainted  with  Henry's 
real  charadler,  to  be  either  deceived  or  intimidated 
by  thefe  appearances. 

A*?.lJi^^'  That  the  Brittons  might  not  quite  defpair  of 
ever  receiving  any  affiftance  from  England,  and 
that  the  French  might  be  induced  to  believe  that 
he  was  now  at  laft  in  earneft,  Henry  concluded  a 

i«  Rjm.  Fad*  p.  34S— 389. 
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treaty  with  the  duchcfs  Anne  at  Redon,  February  a-  ^-  ^^^r 
loth,'  A.  D.  1489,  in  which  he  engaged  to  fend  '^"^^ 
her  an  army  of  lix  thoufand  archers,  to  remain  in 
Brittany  from  the  time  of  their  landing  to  the  ift 
of  November  in  the  fame  year.  But  how  cruel 
were  the  conditions  on  which  this  aid  was  granted? 
The  mod  ample  fecurity  was  demanded  and  given, 
by  delivering  certain  ftrong  towns  into  the  king's 
hands,  for  the  repayment  of  every  farthing  ex- 
pended in  railing,  tranfporting,  paying,  and  main- 
taining thefc  troops,  till  they  were  fafely  relanded 
in  England,  though  he  had  aAually  received  from 
his  own  fubjedls  the  fupplies  granted  by  parliament 
for  the  performance  of  this  very  fervice.  But, 
•which  is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  in  this  treaty^ 
Henry  referved  to  himfelf  the  power  of  obferving  . 
his  truce  with  France,  which  rendered  thefe  ex- 
penfive  auxiliaries  in  a  great  meafure  ufelefs«  In 
a  word,  the  moft  griping  ufurer  could  not  have 
made  a  harder  bargain  with  his  moft  necelTitou^ 
debtor,  than  this  great  king  made  with  the-  dif- 
treiled  princefs,  to  whom  he  pretended  to  be  a 
father  and  proteftor  "• 

The  Englilh  auxiliaries  landed  in  Brittany  in  Engiifti 
March,  where  they  remained  in  great  tranquillity  inBrituDy. 
till  November,  when  they  all  returned  to  England, 
except  five  hundred  left  to  guard  the  cautionary 
towns.  The  French  obfcrved  the  truce  with  great 
ftriftnels,  to  deprive?  the  Englifli  of  any  pretence 
fpr  breaking  it,  and  the  campaign  pafied  without 

*^  Rym.  Feed,  tom.xii.  p.  364—561. 
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A>D.i4«9.  any  adion**.     In  the  mean  time,  the  unfortunate 
Brittons  were  the  only  fufFercrs,  and  aftually  fuf- 
fered  more  from  the  protefting,  than  from  the 
invading  army. 
Marriage.       Duke  Francis  had  begun  to  negotiate  the  mar- 
riage of  his  eldefl:  daughter  with  Maximilian  king 
of  the  Romans,  from  whom  he  cxpefted  afljftance. 
Thcfe  negotiations  were  now  brought  to  a  conclu* 
fion,  and  they  were  married  in  November  this 
year  by  proxy,  with  this  uncommon  ceremony: 
the  prince  of  Naflau,  Maximilian's  proxy,  put  his 
naked  leg  into  the  bed  where  the  young  dqchefs 
was  laid ;  as  a  kind  of  confummation  of  the  mar-- 
riage.   This  tranfa£lion  was  kept  a  profound  fecret 
a  confiderable  time. 
A.  D.  1490.       As  the  duchefs  Anne  could  not  expeft  any  prc- 
Treatjr.       ^^^^  ^^y  f^.^^^  Maximilian,  whofe  affairs  were  much 
embroiled,  (he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  agait^ 
to  the  king  of  England  -,  and  gave  a  commiffion, 
15th    February.  1490,    to    her  chancellor,    and 
fcveral  others,  to  negotiate  with  that  prince  for 
further  aid.     In  that  commiffion,  Ihc  gave  Henry 
many  /air  words,   and  conftantly  called  him  her 
lord  and  father ''.     But  all  this,  and  every  thing 
the  commiffioncrs  cquM  fay,  made  no  impreflioa 
pn  Henry.      Inftead.tif  obtaining  affurances  of 
further  aids,  (except  ip  words,)  he  made  them 
agree  to  a  very  difadyantageous  treaty,  containing 
additional  ftcurities  f9r  the  repayment  of  the  mo- 

3»  Thehifiorians,  who  knew  not  of  the  truce,  fay,  there  were  fome 
ikirmiflies,  but  thefe  were  probably  only  tilts  or  tourDamentt. 
3S  Rynit  Feed',  torn.  xii.  p.  3X7. 
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ncy  expended  on  the  late  auxiliaries,  and  of  his  A.D.1490;' 
other  cxpences  in  the  affairs  of  Brittany ;   afting  ^  . 
uniformly  more  like  a  covetous  ufurer  than  a  great 
prince  '*. 

This  year  was  almoft  wholly  fpent  in  negotiating  Henry 
various  treaties  with  different  princes  and  dates,  ^'^«*^«n» 
on  commercial  and  other  fubjcfts.  In  the  treaties 
with%thc  king  of  the  Romans  and  the  king  and 
quec^v.of  Spain,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  three 
contradting  parties  fhould  declare  war  againft  king 
Charles,  and  invade  France,,  for  the  recovery  of 
their  own  rights  and  the  rights  of  their  allies,  and 
particularly  of  Anne  duchcfs  of  Brittany.    As  Hen-  •   . 

ry's  chief  objeft  in  making  thefe  treaties  was  to  in- 
timidate the  French,  and  to  pleafe  his  own  fubjeds, 
who  Ardently  defired  to  defend  Brittany,-  he  took 
care  to  make  them  as  public  as  poflible,  by  caufing 
them  to  be  proclaimed  in  all  the  towns  in  every 
county  of  England,  and  to  be  communicated  to 
the  court  of  France  by  his  ambaffadors  "• 

Though  the  French  minifters  did  not  yet  be-  a. d.  1491. 
lievc  that  Henry;  really  intended  war,  they  were 
defirous  of  difcovfcring,  if  poflible,  what  he  did 
intend;  and  witl^'this  view  they  fent  a  fplcndid 
cmbafly  to  Londan.  Henry  gave  a  commiflion  to 
his  great  confident,  bifhop  Fox,  the  earl  of'Or- 
mond,  and  the  prior  of  Canterbury,  to  treat  with 
thefe  ambafladors  '*.  At  their  firft  meeting,  Ga- 
X   guien,   prior  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 

made  a  flaming  harangue,  in  which  he  magnified,  Specchei. 


34  Rym  Feed,  torn,  xii.  p.  394.  >'  Ibid.  p.  410.  431. 
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A^.i49i*  in  very  extravagant  drains,  his  mailer's  admiration 
of  the  wifdom,  valour,   and  other  virtues  of  the 
king  of  England ;    his  warm  afFedion  and  friend- 
ihip  for  him  s  and  his  earned  defire  to  live  at  peace 
with  him.     As  a  proof  of  his  entire  confidence  in 
his  dearly  beloved  brother,  he  had  defired  them  to 
communicate   to  him  a  very  important  fecret: 
that  he  defigned  in  a  Ihort  time  to  lead  an  army 
in  perfon  into  Italy,  to  aiTert  his  right  to  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  unjuftly  detained  from  him;  and 
then  to  proceed  to  make  war  upon  the  Ottomans^ 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.      He   had 
nothing  at  prefent  to  aik,  but  a  mere  trifle,  hardly 
worth  mentioning.      All   the  world  knew,    that 
their  mafter  was  fuperior  lord  of  Brittany ;  and  as 
fuch,  had  a  right  to  be  guardian  to  the  heirels, 
and  to  difpofe  of  her  in  marriage;  and  hoped  that 
the  king  of  England  would  give  him  no  oppo« 
fition  in  the  exercife  of  that  right.     The  Englifh 
told   the  ambafladors,    they  would  confult  their 
mafter,  and  give  thegi  an  anfwer  in  a  few  days. 
At  their  next  meeting,  bifhop  Fox  made  a  fhort 
fpcech,  and  told  the  ambaflfadors,    that  if  their 
mafter  had  fo  great  an  aflTedion  for  tht  king  as 
they  pretended,  it  would  be  better  to  (hew  it  by 
adions,  than  only  by  words.     As  to  the  marriage 
of  the  hcirefs  of  Brittany,   the  king  would  not 
meddle  in  it,  if  their  mafter  would  marry  by  the 
book,  and  not  by  the  fword.     He  commended 
the  pious  dcfign  of  making  war  upon  the  Turks  ^ 
and  when  their  mafter  engaged  in  that  war,  the 
king  would  petition  for  a  flaare  in  the  danger,  cx- 

pcnce^j 
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pence^  and  glory  of  the  expedition.  If  the  French 
king  is  bound  in  honour,  as  you  fay,  to  aflerc 
his  right  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  king  my 
mailer  is  bound  by  his  honour  to  aflcrt  his  right  to 
Normandy,  Guienne,  Anjou,  and  even  to  the 
kingdom  of  France  •\  This  laft  ftroke  fo  irritated 
the  ambafladors,  that  they  replied  with  warmth, 
**  The  king  our  fovercign  is  able  to  defend  his 
*•  fceptrc  with  his  fword  \'  then  broke  off  the  con- 
ference, and  departed. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  duchefs  of  Hcnry't 
Brittany  being  involved  in  great  diftrefs  and  danger,  ioi^beia- 
fent  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  earl  of  Dunois,  and  j^^"^^*j? 
her  chancellor  Montaubon^  to  communicate  the  tons. 
fecret  of  her  marriage  with  Maximilian  to  Henry, 
and  to  implore  his  protef^ion.     But  they  implored 
in  vain.     Nothing  could  move  his  covetous  un- 
feeling heart  to  rifle  any  more  money.     On  the 
contrary,  he  continually  demanded,  and  obtained, 
from  her   ambafladors,    additional   fecuricies   for 
the  money  he  had  expended.     It  is  impoffible  to 
perufe  the  treaties  he  made  with  the  agents  of  thi$ 
diftreflcd  princefs  in  the  courfe  of  this  year,  with- 
out  feeling  the  moil  lively  indignation  at  this  feififli 
fordid  prince,  who  could  fee  unmoved  the  only  child 
of  his  proteftor  ftrippedof  all  her  dominions,  when 
it  was  fo  much  hb  incerefl:,  and  fo  much  in  his 


S7  Bacon,  p.  81— -ys*  I  fufpe^^  thefe  fpceches  were  made  by  the 
noble  hiftorian  who  hath  recorded  them.  This  praAice  of  inferting 
Speeches  that  were  never  fpoken,  gives  an  author  an  opportunity  of 
difplaying  his  eloquence^  but  at  the  expence  of  bis  veracity ;  the  rooft 
valifable  firtutof  an  hiftorian. 
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f^'P*y;  powerj  to  favc  her  j  and  when  his  fubjcfts  panccd 

for  liberty  to  fly  to  her  relief**. 
Rennet  When  king  Charles  and  his  council  confidercd" 

^^*  the  haughty  anfwcrs  given  to  their  ambaffadors, 
and  were  informed  that  no  preparations  were 
making  for  war  in  England,  they  were  fully  con* 
vinced  that  Henry's  intention  was  to  intimidate 
them  with  threats  which  he  did  not  defign  to  ex- 
ecute. They  rcfolved,  therefore, -to  pulh  the  war, 
and  finifli  the  conqueft  of  Brittany  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible.  With  this  "view  they  collefted  ail  their 
forces,  and  invefted  Rennes,  the  capital  of  the 
duchy,  and  refidence  of  the  duchefs  '•. 
JEmbaiHes.  In  this  extremity  that  diftreffcd  princefs  fent 
two  fucceflive  embaflles  to  Henry,  to  importune 
him  for  immediate  relief,  to  prevent  her  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies.  But  nothing 
could  prevail  upon  him  to  rilk  any  more  of  his 
money.  He  only  renewed  his  threats  of  invading 
France,  in  conjunftion  with  Maximilian  king  of 
the  Romans,  and  Ferdinand  king  of  Spain ;  and 
began  to  make  fome  preparations  for  the  executioi) 
of  thefe  threats  **. 
Tbe  The  fiege  of  Rennes  proved  more  tedious  and 

change        difficult  than  was  expected;  and  the  French  mi- 
their  plan,  niftcrs  began  to  fear  the  interference  of  the  neigh- 
bouring powers,   particularly  of  England,  whofc 
intereft  ic  was  to  prevent  fo  great  an  acceflion  to 
the  monarchy  of  France.     They  therefore  fecretly 

J«  Rym.Focd.  toro.xii.  p.  433-  437i  438,  439-  443-  45*»  ^5J$ 
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formed  a  dcfign  of  acquiring  Brittany  by  a  method  ^^  yv 
more  fafc  iand  eafy  than  that  of  conqucd.  When  this 
defign  was  firft  formed  cannot  be  difcovered ;  be- 
caufe  it  was  conduced,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  with  the  moft  profound  fecrecy,  on  which  its 
fuccefs  depended.  It  is  moft  probable  that  it  was 
firft  thought  of  during  the  fiege  of  Rcnnes.  The 
marefchal  de  Rieux,  one  of  the  chief  inftruments 
in  its  execution,  certainly  knew  nothing  of  it  when 
he  was  in  England,  in  the  fummcr  this  year,  fo- 
lic! ting  fupplies  *'. 

Charles^III.  king  of  France,  had  been  con-  King  of 
traded  fevcral  years  to  Margaret  only  daughter  of  duchcf/of 
Maximilian  king  of  the  Romans,  and  had  received  ®""?JU 
cxtenfive  territories  as  her  fortune.     The  young 
princels  rcfided  at  Paris,   and  bore  the  title  of 
queen  of  France.     Anne  duchcfs  of  Brittany  was 
married,    with    all    the    folemnities    the    church 
required,  to  Maximilian,  and  had  taken  the  title 
of  queen  of  the  Romans.     The  council  of  France 
propofed   to   diflblve   both    thefe   marriages,    (as 
they  may  be  called,)  and  to  unite  their  fovereign 
to  the  duchcfs   in   the   tics   of  matrimony,    and 
thereby  get  the  peaceable  poireflion  of  her  domi- 
nions. They  gained  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  the  earl  of  Dunois,  the  marefchal  de 
Rieux,    the   chancellor   Montaubon,    and  others, 
who,  by  their  united  efforts  and  inceflant  importu- 
nities, at  length  prevailed  upon  the  young  princefs 
to  give   her   confent.      Preliminaries   were  foon 

41  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  xii.  p.  444. 
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fettled;  the  French  were  admitted  into  Rcnncs, 
and  the  royal  nuptials  were  folcmnizdd  with  great 
pomp»  i6th  December,  A.  D.  1491. 
A.  D.  1491.       The  news  of  this  event  threw  Maximilian  (who 
pare*  for  a    was  moft  cruelly  injured  and  affronted  by  it)  into 
FnmTe-**     a  furious  age,  which  he  vented  in  bitter  reproaches 
and  threats  of  vengeance,  that  he  had  not  power 
to  execute.     Henry  was  exceedingly  chagrined  to 
fee  all  his  fine  political  fchemes  defeated,  and  his 
precious  trcafures  which  he  had  expended  on  Brit- 
tany, in  danger  of  being  loft.     To  prevent  this 
greatcft  of  misfortunes,    (as  he  efteemed  it,)   he 
determined   to  make  the   moft  vigorous  efforts. 
He  had  already  made  fome  preparations  for  war 
at  the  cxpcncc  of  his  fubjefts,  by  exafting  a  be- 
nevolence, as  it  was  very  improperly  called.     This 
odious  method  of  raifing  money  was  a  direft  vio- 
lation of  an  a£t  of  parliament  made  in  the  reign  of 
his  immediate  prcdeceflbr,   on  whom  he  had  fo 
liberally  bcftowcd  the  name  of  tyrant*'.      This 
benevolence  was  levied  by  commiffioners  appointed 
in  every  county,  furniflied  with  very  artful  cn- 
fnaring  inftruftions  *'.      Not  contented  with   the 
great  fums  of  money  raifcd  by  the  benevolence,  he 
called  a  parliament,  which  in  its  firft  feffion  granted 
him  two-fifteenths.      To  this  parliament,  at  the 
opening  of  its  fecond  fcflion,  January  26th,  A.  D. 
1492,  Henry  made  a  fpecch,  in  which  he  declared 
his  rcfolution  to  make  immediate  war  on  France, 
and  never  to  defift  till  he  had  fubdued  that  king- 

4&  Statutes*  II  Richard  III. 
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dom.  He  put  them  in  mind  of  the  glorious 
vidories  of  Crcffy,  Poiftiers,  and  Agincourt  j  of 
a  king  of  France  a  prifoner  in  London,  and  a  king 
of  England  crowned  in  Paris.  The  war,  he  faid, 
"Would  be  expenfive  at  firft,  but  he  hoped  loon  to 
make  it  maintain  itfclf  ^.  The  parliament,  tranf- 
ported  with  joy  at  the  profpeft  of  a  war  with 
France,  gave  a  kind  of  fanftion  to  the  late  illegal 
benevolence,  by  commanding  the  arrears  of  it  to  be 
levied,  and  made  fcveral  afts  relating  to  war  *'. 

Henry  having  fpent  the  greatcft  part  of  this  year  invadct 
in  preparing  for  his  intended  expedition  againfl:     '      ' 
France^   failed  from  Sandwich,  Odlober  6th,  at- 
tended by  a  fplendid  train  of  his  nobility,  and  a 
gallant  army  of  25,000  foot,   knd  1600  men  at 
arms,  and  landed  at  Calais  the  fame  fay  *•.     This 
formidable  invafion  occafioned  little  or  no  alarm 
in  France.     The  French  minifters  perfcdUy  well 
knew  that  Henry  had  no  intention  to  fight,   or 
make  conqucfts.      It  is  even  probable,  that  the 
conditions  of  the  peace  had  been  fettled  before  the 
embarkation,  by  Giles  lord  D'Aubency,  governor 
of  Calais,  and  the  marefchal  Des  Quardes,  gover- 
nor of  Picardy,  who  had  been  commiffioned  by 
the  two  kings,  in  the  preceding  harveft,  to  meet  makes 
and  treat  of  peace  *^      However  that  may  be,  P**"* 
fomething  was  to  be  done,  to  fave  appearances, 
and  prevent  the  fecret  of  the  peace  from  tranlpiring 
too  foon.     The  Englifli  army  marched  from  Ca- 

44  Bacon,  p.  96,  97,  98.  45  Statutes,  7  Hen.  VIT. 
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A.p.u9«.  Jais^  Oftobcr  15*,  and  invcftcd  Boulogne,  but 
made  little  progrefs  in  the  fiege.  At  the  fame 
time  Henry  received  letters  from  his  two  allies^ 
Ferdinand  and  Maximilian^  informing  him  ef 
what  he  very  well  knew,  that  they  were  not  pre- 
pared for  invading  France,  which  he  made  as  pub- 
lic in  the  army  as  pofTible,  to  abate  their  fondneis 
for  the  war,  and  reconcile  them  to  the  approach- 
ing peace  *'.  Fox,  bifhqp  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
and  the  lord  D'Aubeney,  were  commiflioned, 
Oftobcr  29th,  to  treat  with  the  marefchal  Des 
Quardes  and  others  at  Eftaples,  where,  in  three 
days,  the  plenipotentiaries  fettled  all  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty,  or  rather  bargain.  When  this  treaty 
(by  which  Charles  agreed  to  pay  to  the  Englifh 
monarch  620,000  crowns  in  gold,  equivalent  to 
X  24,o©o  pounds,  for  the  money  he  had  expended 
on  Brittany,  and  125,000  crowns,  equivalent  to 
^5,000  pounds,  as  arrears  of  the  penfion  granted 
by  Lewis  XI.  to  Edward  IV.)  was  prefented  to 
Henry,  he  affeded  to  doubt  whether  he  fhould 
ratify  it  or  not,  and  referred  it  to  a  council  of  the 
great  lords  and  chief  officers  of  his  army  for  their 
advice.  The  members  of  this  council,  gained,  as 
it  is  faid,  by  bribes  and  pcnfions  from  the  king  of 
France,  advifcd  their  fovereign  to  ratify  the  treaty, 
and  prefented  a  long  petition,  containing  their 
rcafonsfor  this  advice,  which  were  chiefly  thefc : 
the  latenefs  of  the  feafon  5  the  difficulties  of  the 
^egc  i  the  failure  of  his  allies  5   the  greatnefs  of 

4*  Bacon,  p.  iiO|  iii. 
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the  fum  to  be  received;  the  advantages  of  picace 
to  commerce,  &c.  In  this  petition  they  were  not 
afliamed  to  afErm,  that  it  was  the  mod  glorious 
peace  that  any  king  of  England  had  ever  made 
Ivith  a  king  of  France ;  and  declared,  that  if  any 
of  his  fubjefts  prefumed  to  find  fault  with  it,  they 
tirould  defend  it,  or  take  all  the  blame  of  it  uporl 
themfelves  *••  With  this  petition,  diflated  by 
faimfelf,  the  king  complied,  and  ratified  the  treaty^ 
November  6thj  A.  D.  1492*  By  fuch  a  long 
train  of  crooked  policy  did  this  avaricious  prince  n 
deceive  and  pillage  his  fubjeds,  and  difgrace  his 
country,  to  amafs  treafures  which  he  did  not  needi 
and  Jiad  not  the  heart  to  ufe* 

The  great  lords  and  chieftains  who  petitioned  A.D.i49i. 
for  the  peace  had  probably  been  refunded  the  ex-  unpopular- 
pcnces  they  had  been  at  in  preparing  for  the  wan 
But*  this  was  not  the  cafe  with  many  other  gentle- 
men, who  had  borrowed  money,  or  fold  their 
eftates,  to  equip  themfelves  and  followers,  in  hopes 
of  gaining  both  riches  and  honours  by  their  eon-:* 
quefts;  and  were  therefore  very  ill-pleafed  with  ' 
this  unexpefted  peace,  which  blafted  all  thcii* 
hopes.  The  people  of  England  in  general  had 
been  much  diij^afed  at  the  lofs  of  Brittany,  and 
their  difconterit3*^ere  greatly  increafed  by  the  fud* 
den  return  of  that  expenfive  armamenti  for  which 
they  had  been  fo  feverely  taxed,  without  having 
performed  any  thing  for  the  honour  or  advantage 
of  their  country.  In  a  word^  Henry  was  very  Un- 
popular at  this  period,  when  a  pretender  (o  his 

49  Ryio.  Foed.  torn.  kii.  p.  ^o«  494.  541.  5044 
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A.  D.  1493;  crown  appeared^  who  is  well  known  in  hiftory  by 
the  name  of  Pcrkin  Warbcck,  but  who  called 
himielf  Richard  duke  of  York^  the  youngeft  Ion 
of  Edward  IV.  late  king  of  England. 

?f  *f^o-^        It  would  be  eafy  to  adopt  any  one  of  thcfe  two 

Tering  the  opinions  On  this  fubjeft :  i.  That  Warbeck  was  ao 
impoftorj  or,  a.  That  he  was  the  real  duke 
of  York,  and  even  to  fupport  that  opinion  with 
plaufible  and  fpecious  arguments.  But  it  is  not  (b 
eafy  to  eftablilh  the  truth  of  either  of  thefc  opi- 
nions To  fully  and  tlearly  as  to  leave  no  ground 
of  doubt  in  the  mind  of  an  attentive  and  critical 
inquirer.  The  relation  given  of  this  matter  by 
the  noble  hiftorian  of  this  reign,  and  implicitly 
followed  by  many  fubfcquent  hiftorians,  is  too 
laboured  and  artificial  to  be  (tridly  true  in  all  its 
parts  i  at  leaft  many  things  are  |)ofitively  affirmed 
in  it,  without  any  proof,  which  he  could  hardly 
know,  and  which  are  excecdfngly  improbable. 
I  ft.  It  is  affirmed,  that  Margaret  duchefs*dowager 
of  Burgundy  fpcnt  fcveral  years  in  fearching  for 
a  young  man  to  perfonate  the  duke  of  York,  who 
Ihe  knew  to  be  dead,  in  order  to  pull  down  Henry^, 
who  was  married  to  her  niece,  by  whom  he  had 
two  young  princes  of  great  hopes.  This  is  a 
degree  of  perverfcnefs,  wickednefs,  and  malice, 
which  is  fcarcely  credible  *"*.  adly.  It  is  affirmed 
further,  that  fhe  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  find  a  young 

^<>  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Margaret  countenanced  Lambert  Sim- 
nely  knowing  him  to  be  an  impoftor.  But  Lambert  was  entirely  in 
the  power  of  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  htr  nephew,  whom,  it  ft  probable^ 
file  ^ifhed  to  fee  on  the  throne.  She  had  not  now  any  prince  of  the 
houfe  of  York  to  fiibftitvte  in  the  room  of  Henry* 
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man  cxadly  of  the  age  of  the  duke  of  York,  who  f'P-'493> 

beiides  a  ftriking  refemblance  in  his  perfon  to  Ed-^ 

ward  IV.  was  as  admirably  qualified  to  aft  the  part 

defigncd,  as  if  he  had  been  created  for  that  purpofe^ 

"  Such  a  mercurial,"  to  ufc   the  words  of 'the 

noble  hiftorian,   '^  as  the  like  hath  feldom  been 

*^  known  i  and  had  fuch  a  crafty  and  bewitching 

*^  fafhion,  both  to  move  pity  and  induce  belief,  as 

"  was  like  a  kind  of  fafcination  or  enchantment  **.*' 

Beiides,  though  he  was  the  fon  of  one  John  Ofbcck, 

a  converted  Jew,  and  had  fpent  his  youth  in 

wandering  from  place  to  place,  he  afted  the  prince 

with  as  much  dignity  and  propriety  as  if  he  had 

been  educated  in  a  court.     3dly,  It  is  affirmed, 

that  Margaret  brought  this  young  man  to  her 

court,  but  fo  fecretly,  that  no  perfon  law  him  or 

heard  of  him,  and   that  (he  privately  inftrufted 

him  in  ^very  thing  relating  to  the  perfons  and  cha- 

rafters  of  Edward  IV.,  his  queen,  the  princes  their 

fbns,  and  the  princefTes  their  daughters,  and  all 

the  little  incidents  that  had  happened  in  the  court 

of  England  when  the  duke  of  York  was  a  boy, 

though  (he  had  left  England  fcveral  years  before 

that  duke  was  born.     But  how  this  hifliorian  came 

to  the  knowledge  of  all  this  we  are  not  informed. 

4thlyi  It  is  faid,  that  when  Pcrkin  was  pcrfcft  in 

his  lefTons,  and  able  to  anfwer  all  queftions  that 

could  be  put  to  him,  he  was  fent  to  Portugal, 

where  he  remained  a  whole  year;  during  which 

the  duchefs  took  care  to  have  a  report  propagated, 

that  the  duke  of  York  was  alive,  and  would  foon 

5«  Bacon»  P*  "S)  <<4* 
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^P-yi;  make  his  appearance.  Finally,  we  are  informed, 
-  *  that  when  the  war  was  ready  to  break  out  between 
France  and  England,  Margaret,  thinking  this  a 
proper  feafon  to  produce  her  pupil  on  the  fccne, 
fcnt  Perkin  a  meflage  to  fail  into  Ireland,  where 
the  houfe  of  York  was  much  beloved,  and  there 
take  upon  him  the  name  and  charafter  of  Richard 
duke  of  York,  which  he  did  accordingly  **.  What 
truth  may  be  in  all  this  I  (hall  not  take  upon  me  to 
determine  i  but  I  confcfs  it  fcems  to  me  more  like 
a  tale  contrived  to  folve  appearances,  than  genuine 
hiftory  fupported  by  proper  evidence. 

XS  •  "^'^^^  Perkin  Warbcck,  calling  himfelf  Richard 
duke  of  York,  (how  truly  I  (hall  by  and  by  inquire,) 
arrived  at  Cork,  he  was  joined  by  the  mayor  of 
that  city,  and  fcveral  others.  But  the  refort  to  his 
ftandard  was  far  from  being  general.  The  Irilh 
ftil^  fmarted  from  the  wounds  they  had  received 
in  fupporting  Lambert  Simneh  and  were  in  general 
averfe  to  venture  fo  foon  upon  a  fecond  attempt 
of  the  fame  kind.  Perkin  wrote  to  the  two  potent 
earls  of  Defmond  and  Kildare,  intreating  their 
aHlftance.  But  thefe  noblemen  were  not  willing 
t9  engage  in  fo  dangerous,  an  undertaking". 

inFi-anccj  When  Perkin*a  affairs  were  in  this  unprofperous 
.  ftatc  in  Ireland,  he  received  a  meflage  by  two  am- 
baflfadors  from  the  king  of  France,  inviting  him  to 
Paris,  and  promifing  him  protedion  and  afllftance. 
Having  communicated  this  joyful  news  to  his  fol- 
lowers in  Ireland^  he  embarked  with  the  ambaf* 
fadors.    Ai  his  arrival  in  Paris,  he  was  received 
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by  Charles  with  all  the  honours  due  to  the  duke  A.D.149;.^ 
of  York  i  lodged,  fervcd,  and  attended  as  a  great 
prince,  and  a  guard  afligned  for  his  honour  and 
protedion.  Here  he  was  joined  by  fir  George 
Ncvil,  and  about  a  hundred  other  Englilh  gentle- 
men '♦. 

This  gale  of  profperity  was  not  of  long  duration.  j,°£'*"' 
As  foon  as  Charles  was  certain  of  a  peace,  a  hint 
was  given  him  to  leave  France.  He  obeyed  with 
great  celerity,  for  fear  of  being  delivered  to  the 
king  of  England,  went  to  the  court  of  the  ducheft 
of  Burgundy,  prefcnted  himfelf  before  her,  as  her 
unfortunate  nephew  Richard  duke  of  York,  and 
claimed  her  proteftion  as  her  near  relation.  The 
ducheft,  it  is  faid,  afted  her  part  with  great  dex- 
terity on  this  occafion.  She  at  firft  treated  him 
roughly,  calling  him  an  impoftor;  faid  fhe  had 
been  once  deceived,  but  would  not  be  deceived  a 
fccond  time.  To  prove  him  to  be  an  impoftor, 
in  prefcnce  of  her  whole  court,  (he  afked  him  many 
queftions  about  king  Edward,  his  queen  and 
family,  in  which  (he  had  before  inftrufled  him, 
and  appeared  aftonifhed  at  his  ^nfwcrs.  At  length, 
as  overcome  by  the  force  of  evidence,  ftie  em- 
braced him  in  a  tranfport  of  joy,  and  cried  out, 
"  I  have  found  my  long  loft  nephew;  he  is  indeed 
**  the  duke  of  York"."  She  afcerwards  gave  hirri 
the  name  of  the  White  Rofe  of  England,  appoint- 
ed him  a  guard  of  thirty  halberdiers,  and  treated 

S4  Bacon,  p.  119. 
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D  3  '       him 
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^g^y3;  him  in  all  rtfpeds  as  the  head  of  her  family,  and 

the  undoubted  heir  of  the  crown  of  England  '*. 
Aconfpt-        xhc  news  of  thcfc  tranfadions  foon  reached 
England,  and  gave  no  little  joy  to  people  of  all 
ranks,  who  either  hated  the  king,  or  were  attached 
to  the  houfe  of  York.     But  knowing  the  feverity 
of  Henry's  government,  and  that  his  fpics  were 
numerous,  they  were  conftrained  to  conceal  their 
joy.      Several  gentlemen,  however,  of  the  York 
party  held  private  ccnfultations,  and  fent  fir  Ro- 
ber;  CUfford  to  Bruflels  to  inveftigate  the  truth. 
He  was  well  received:   and  having  had  frequent 
converlations   with   Warbeck,    he   wrote   to  his 
friends  in  England,  that  he  hi.d  been  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  perfon  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  was 
fo  certain  that  this  young  man  was  that  prince^ 
that  there  remained  no  room  for  doubt". 
Endea-  In  the  mean  time  Henry  was  not  idle  i  he  faw  a 

^^  the    ftorm  gathering  around  him,  and  prepared  to  meet 
death  of      jj  ^JjIj  calmncfi  and'  intrepidity.     His  firft  care 

the  duke  ,  .i-z-i-o.         i 

ofYoHr.  was,  to  endeavour  to  convmce  his  fubjects,  that 
-the  dukf  of  York  had  been  put  to  death  at  the 
fame  tipie  with  his  brother  gdward  V.  There 
were  only  two  perfons  then  alive  who  had  been 
concerned  in  that  horrid  fcene,  fir  James  Tirrel, 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  John  Dighton,  pne 
of  the  murderers. '  They  were  both  committed  to 
the  Tower  and  examined,  and  their  declarations 
publiflied,  which  were  to  this  purpofc:  that 
John  Dighton  and  Miles  Forcft  fmothered  the  two 

S^  BaCOB.  57  Id.  p.  lit. 
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princes  in  their  bed,  and  then  called  in  their 
matter  fir  James  Tirrel,  who  faw  their  dead  bodies 
laid  forth  naked ;  that  they  were  firft  buried  under 
the  ftairs,  but  afterwards  removed  by  the  prieft  of 
the  Tower  to  another  place,  which  could  not  now 
be  difcovcrcd,  bccaufe  the  prieft  was  dead.  When 
they  had  given  thia  evidence  of  their  own  guilt, 
they  were  fet  at  liberty,  to  the  difgrace  of  public 
juftice.  The  teftimony  of  fuch  mifcreants  met  with 
little  credit ;  and  Henry  never  made  ufc  of  it  in 
any  of  his  fubfequent  declarations  '•. 

Henry's  next  care  was  to  difcover,  if  poflSble,  Endea- 
the  family  and  hiftory  of  the  adventurer  who  per-  ji^icoJeT 
fonated  the  duke  of  York.   With  this  view  he  fent  Warbcck. 
fcveral  artful  and  trufty  fpies  into  the  Low  Countries^ 
and  from  them,  as  it  is  faidj  he  received  inform- 
ation of  the  following  particulars :  that  he  was  the  ' 
fon  of  one  John  Ofbeck,  a  converted  Jew  of  Tour- 
nay :  that  he  was  born  in  London:  that  Edward  IV, 
had  been  his  godfather,  which  is  not  very  probable : 
that  when  he  was  a  child,  his  parents  had  carried 
him  with  them  to  Tournay ;   that  when  he  was  * 
young  boy  he  lived  fome  time  with  a  relation  at 
Antwerp,  after  which  he  became  fuch  a  wanderer^ 
that  he  could  be  no  farther  traced:  only,  it  is 
added,  that /in  ftll   his  wanderings  he  converfed 
much  with  the  Englifh;  but  how  this  came  to  be 
known,  when  he  could  not  be  traced,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive.     It  appears  plainly  to  have  been  put 
in  to  account  f©r  his  fpeaking  the  Englifti  language^ 
fo  perfcftly  *^.    In  a  word,  it  is  evident,  that  Henry, 

sR  Bacon,  p.  izj.  W  Id,  p.  1 141  115.  * 
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A.  q  1493.  wjth  all  his  art  and  induftry,  could  difcovcr  very 
little  of  the  hiftory  of  this  young  man,  whoever 
he  was. 

Warbeck  Henry  difpatchcd  other  agents  of  higher  rank, 
on  a  more  dilhonourable  bufincfs,  in  which  they 
had  better  fuccefs.  Several  gentlemen  went  over 
to  Bruflels;  infinuated  themfclves  into  Warbeck's 
confidence,  by  pretending  to  be  his  moft  zealous 
partifans,  watched  all  his  words  and  adlions,  and 
tranfmittcd  accounts  of  every  thing  to  Henry; 
who  pretended  to  be  in  a  violent  rage  againft 
them,  declared  them  outlaws,  and  procured  them 
to  be  excommunicated  in  the  moft  public  manner. 
He  dircfted  thefc  agents  to  fpare  no  cxpence  to 
gain  fir  Robert  Clifford,  which  they  accomplifliedi 
and  he  being  Warbeck's  greateft  confident,  be- 
came a  moft  dangerous  enemy  to  him  and  his 
friends  •*.  In  confequence  of  informations  received 
from  him,  John  RatclifFc,  lord  Fitzwalter,  fir 
Simon  Mountfort,  fir  Thomas  Thwaits,  William 
Dawbigney,  Robert  Ratclifie,  Thomas  Creflfncr, 
and  Thomas  Aftwood,  were  all  feized  in  one  day, 
tried,  and  condemned  as  guilty  of  high  treafon^ 
{pr  correfponding  with,  and  promifing  aid  to, 
Perkin  Warbeck.  Lord  Fitzwalter,  fir  Simon 
Mountfort,  Robert  RatclifFe,  and  William  Daw- 
bigney were  foon  after  executed  •".  Thefe  dif- 
coverics  and  executions,  ft  ruck  terror  into  all  the 
partifans  of  Perkin  in  England.     They  faw  they 

^  There  is  rome  reafon  to  fufpe^^  that  Clifford  was  an  agent  of 
Henry^s  from  the  beginning.  He  was  of  a  Lancaftrian  family,  the 
fon  of  that  lord  Ciiff;»rd  who  killed  the  young  Earl  of  Rutland  at 
Wakefield.  ^*  Bacon,  p.  ijq^  131. 
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were  betrayed;  they  knew  not  whom  to  truft,  and  A.D.1493. 
could  not  form  any  confederacy.  '  ''''   ^ 

Another  difcovcry  and  execution  followed,  a.  0.1494, 
which  ftruck  them  with  ftill  greater  conftemation.  fia^'J^tan- 
Sir  Robert  Clifford  returned  to  England,  appeared  i«y  behead- 
before  the  king  fitting  in  council  in  the  Tower, 
January  7th,  A.  D.  1494,  and  accufed  fir  William 
Stanley,  the  lord  chamberlain,  who  was  prefent, 
of  high  treafon.  Though  Henry  was  in  the  fccrer, 
he  afFefbed  to  be  exceedingly  furprifed,  and  to  dif- 
believe  the  accufation ;  but  fir  Robert  perfifting  in 
it,  the  lord  chamberlain  was  committed  to  prifon, 
tried,  and  found  guilty.  Our  information  of  the 
particular  fads  with  which  he  was  charged,  and  of 
the  evidence  brought  againft  him,  is  very  imperfeft. 
He  is  faid  to  have  confcflTed  rather  too  much,  with 
^  a  view  to  foften  the  king's  difpleafure,  and  regain 
his  favour.  His  accufer,  fir  Robert  Clifford,  fwore, 
that  he  had  declared  to  him,  "  if  he  were  furc  that 
**  young  man  (meaning  Warbeck)  were  king 
**  Edward's  fon,  he  would  never  bear  arms  againft 
*f  him."  Thi$,  I  imagine,  was  not  treafon  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  but  it  was  the  blacked  treafon  in 
kmg  Henry's  eyes,  who  hated  the  houfc  of  York, 
and  all  who  favoured  its  title.  But  though  fir  Wil- 
liam Stanley  was  condemned,  it  was  not  believed, 
either  by  himfclf  or  others,  that  the  fcntencc  would 
be  executed.  It  is  hardly  poflible  for  one  man  to 
be  under  grea^r  obligations  to  another>  than 
Henry  was  to  fir  William  Stanley,  and  his  brother 
lord  Stanley,  who  was  married  to  the  king's  mother. 
They  faved  his  life,  gained  him  the  vidtory,  and" 

placed 
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placed  a  crown  upon  his  head,  at  Bofworth«     But 
great  obligations  arc  apt  to  excite  difguft,  rather 
than  gratitude,  in  haughty  and  felB(h  fpirits,     Bc- 
fidc   this,    there   were  two  other  confiderationSy 
which  had  a  powerful  influence  on  Hcnry*s  hard 
and  covetous  heart.     He  knew  that  the  execution 
of  fir' William  Stanley  would  convince  all  his  fiib- 
jedls  that  they  could  expeft  no  mercy,  if  they  did 
any  thing  in  favour  of  the  pretender  to  his  crown ; 
and  that  the  conBfcation  of  his  great  eftate  would 
fill  his  coffers  •*.     Thefc  confidcrations  at  laft  pre* 
vailed,  and  fir  William  Stanley,  the  greatcfl:  bene- 
fa6lor  of  an  unrelenting  mailer,  was  beheaded  oq 
Tower-hill,  i6th  February,  A.  D.  1495  ". 
w^b'*k^'       Henry's  vigilance  and  feverity  prevented  gny  in* 
makes  as     furrcdlion  in  favour  of  Warbeck  j  and  the  princes 
wn  Ene-  ^^  ^^^  Continent  were  fo  much  engaged  in  profc- 
**"<*•         cuting  their  own  fchemes,  that  they  could  give  htta 
no  afliftance.     He  knew,  however,  that  he  had 
many  friends  in  England  who  hated  the  king,  and 
wiflied  for  a  revolution ;  -  and  he  determined  to 
make  a  trial  of  their  ftrength  and  refolution,  by 
appearing  among  them.     Having,  with  the  aflift- 
ance of  his  great  patronefs,  the  duchcfs  of  Bur- 
gundy, collc<acd  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  of 
different  nations,    and,   in  general,    of  dcfpcratc 
fortunes,  he  embarked  with  them,  and  approached 
the  coaft  of  Kent,  near  Sandwich,  July  3d,  A.  D. 
1495 ;  when  he  commanded  a  party  of  his  men  to 

**  Sir  WiMiam  Stanley  had  aneftate  of  3000 1.  a-year,  (a  gr^at  Aim 
in  thofe  times,)  40,000  marks  in  money  and  plate,  bcbdc  jewels^ 
iuiiuture,  horfesy  cattle,  flieep.  Sec*  to  a  great  value. 

*i  iiacon,  p.  133,  134.     Hal  J,  f*  36. 
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Jand,  to  gain  intelligence,  and  invite  the  country  a. d.  1405. 
to  declare  for  him.  But  it  being  obferved  that 
they  were  all  foreigners,  and  of  a  fulpicious  appear- 
ance, the  gentlemen  and  common  people  took  arms, 
to  protedt  their  property  from  being  plundered. 
They  tried  fevcral  ftraugems  to  entice  Warbcck 
to  come  on  (horc  i  but  finding  that  he  was  on  his 
guard,  they  fell  upon  his  men  who  had  landed, 
killed  many,  and  took  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
them  prifoncrs.  By  the  king-s  command  thefe 
were  all  hanged,  to  fliew  foreigners,  as  well  as  his 
own  fubjcdls,  what  they  might  expeft  if  they  en- 
gaged in  fuch  attempts  **.  Warbcck,  finding  that 
none  of  his  men  returned,  fufpcftcd  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  failed  back  to  Flanders. 

Warbeck  foon  had  reafon  to  fear  that  he  would  a.  d.  14^6, 
not  long  enjoy  proteftion  in  that  country.  The  in- 
terruption of  trade  between  England  and  die  Ne- 
therlands, which  the  protedkion  already  afforded 
him  had  occafioned,  was  become  very  diftrcfsful  to 
the  Flemings ;  and  the  archduke  Philip,  their  fo- 
vereign,  at  their  earneft  requeft,  was  negotiating  a 
treaty  of  friendfliip  and  commerce  with  England. 
This  treaty  was  concluded,  24th  February,  A.  D. 
1496;  and  by  the  fourth  article,  the  contrafting 
parties  mutually  agreed,  not  to  admit  the  enemies 
of  each  other  into  their  territories ;  and  by  the 
fifth  article,  each  of  the  parties  engaged  to  expel 
fuch  enemies  .of  the  other  as  had  already  been  ad- 
mitted into  his  territories,  within  a  month  after  it 

^  Bacoiii  p«  14.I1  i4«, 
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was  required*'.      Thcfc  articles  were  evidently 
defigned  to  deprive  Warbeck  and  his  followers  of 
that  proteftion  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  ia 
Flanders. 
Wartieck         Warbeck  was  not  ignorant  of  thefe  tranfaftions  $ 
in  re  an  ,  ^^^  wifely  refolving  to  depart  before  he  was  com- 
pelled^  he  failed^  with  fuch  followers  as  ftill  ad- 
hered to  him^  into  Ireland.     But  there  he  found 
that  the  people  of  all  ranks,  for  various  reafons^ 
were  more  averfe  than  ever  to  embark  in  his 
quarrel,  which  obliged  him  to  feck  for  protedioa 
and  afliftance  in  another  country  **. 
i«  Scot-  Henry,  from  the  moment  of  his  acceflion,  had 

endeavoured  by  all  means  to  preferve  peace  with 
Scotland.  But  thefe  endeavours  had  not  always 
been  fuccefsful,  efpecially  after  the  aceeffion  of 
James  IV.,  who,  being  a  young  and  warlike  prince, 
was  apt  to  refent  the  incurfions  of  the  borderers, 
which  occafioned  frequent  difputcs.  Though  tht 
emperor  Maximilian,  the  archduke  Philip  his  fon, 
and  Charles  king  of  France,  were  all  at  peace  with 
Henry,  and  bound  by  treaties  not  to  protect  his 
enemies  in  their  dominions;  they  did  not  really 
wifli  him  well,  and  would  have  rejoiced  to  fee 
his  fall.  Thefe  princes,  it  is  faid,  gave  Warbeck 
letters  of  recommendation  to  the  king  of  Scotland, 
which  determined  him  to  dire<5t  his  courfc  to  that 
country.  When  he  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  he  was 
admitted  to  a  folemn  public  audience  of  the  king, 
at  which  he  behaved  with  equal  art  and  dignity. 
Having  approached  the  king,  fcated  on  his  throne 

*5  Rym.  Feed,  torn,  xii.  p.  550.  *•  ^acon,  p.  148. 
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and  furroundcd  by  his  nobles,  he  addreflcd  him  in  a.p.i49<^ 

an  eloquent  fpeech  to  this  purpofe :    That  he  was 

the    unfortunate    Richard    duke    of   York,    the 

youngcft  fon  of  king  Edward  IV. :    that  he  had 

been  faved  from  death  by  the  murderers  of  his 

brother  Edward  V.,  delivered  from  the  Tower, 

conduced  to  the  continent,  and  there  abandoned, 

for  what  reafon  God  only  knew :    that  he  then  re- 

iblved  to  conceal  himfelf  till  the  ^tyrant  Richard 

III.  died,  when  he  propofed  to  appear  and  claim 

the  crown  j  but  that  one  Henry  Tudor  had  come 

from  France  and  ufurped  the  throne :    that  after 

this  he  had  led  the  life  of  a  wretched  wanderer 

leveral  years ;  but  that  at  length,  being  alhamed  of 

a  way  of  life  fo  unbecoming  his  birth,  he  had 

difcovered  himfelf  to  his  dearly  beloved  aunt,  the 

duchefs  of  Burgundy,    and  to.  Charles  king  of 

France,  who  had  both  acknowledged  and  affifted 

him  ;  but  that  the  providence  of  God  had  referved 

the  honour  of  raifing  him  to  the  throne  of  his  an- 

ceftors  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  in  order  to  eftablidi 

a  perpetual  amity  between  the  two  nations  •';     To 

this  fpeech  king  James,  it  is  faid,  replied,  *'  That 

*^  whoever  he  was,  he  fhould  never  have  reafon 

«*  to  repent  that  he  had  put  himfelf  under  his  pro- 

«  teftion." 

A  truce   between  England  and  Scotland  had  King 
been  concluded  at  Edinburgh,  25th  June,  A.  D.  JjJJJ^Xt 
*493*  to  continue  to  the  laft  day  of  April,  A.  D.  Waibeck 

was  the 
^  BacoD,  p.  148— 153*    There  is  good  reafon  to  fufpeA  that  this  ^^^^  ^^ 
harangue,  given  us  at  full  length  by  the  noble  hiftoiian,  was  his  own  ^^^^^ 
compofUion.    The  language  of  it  is  evidently  more  modern  than  that 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

1501. 
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1 50 1.     By  the  fifth  article  of  that  truce  it  was 
ftipulated/  that  neither  of  the  two  kings  (hould 
admit  the  enemies  of  the  other  into  his  dominions, 
or  give  them  any  affiftance  *'.     This  article  was 
evidently   intended    by    king  Henry   to  prevent 
Perkin   Warbeck,    his  moft   dangerous    enemy, 
from  obtaining  admiffion  into,  or  afliftance  from, 
Scotland;  and  it  could  not  but  be  fo  underftood 
by  king  James.     Befides  this,  Henry  had  always 
difcovered  a  fincere  defirc  to  live  at  peace  with 
James,  to  redrcfs  all  his  grievances,  and  even  to 
enter  into  the  mofl:  intimate  connexion  with  him, 
by  offering  him  his  eldeft  daughter,  the  princcfs 
Margaret,    in   marriage,   only  a  few  days  before 
Warbeck's  arrival   in    Scotland  **•      Nor    could 
James  be  ignorant  of  the  danger  of  provoking  {o 
wife,  brave,  and  fortunate  a  prince,  poflcffed  of 
fo  much  power  and  wealth,  by  wantonly  attempting 
to  pull  him  from  his  throne,  without  any  provo- 
cation.    It  muft  therefore  have  been  fome  very 
powerful  motive  which  determined  king  James  to 
difregard  fo  many  obligations  and  inducements  to 
live  at  peace  with  his  powerful  and  friendly  neigh- 
bour, unleis  we  fuppofe  him  to  have  been  an  ab- 
folute  madman,  who  had  no  concern  either  for  his 
honour  or  4iis  intereft.     In  a  word,  it  is"  hardly 
poffible  to  conceive  any  other  motive  that  can  ac- 
count for  the  condud  of  king  James  on  this  occafion, 
but  a  full  convidion  that  Warbeck  really  was,  what 
he  pretended  to  be,  the  duke  of  York.     Such  a 
conviftion  may  be  fuppofed  to'have  excited  a  very 

*^  Rym.  Fad.  torn,  xii.  p.  535.  ^  Ibid.  p.  635,  6%$. 
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lively  companion  in  the  bofom  of  James,  a  brave  and 
generous  prince,  and  to  have  made  him  overlook 
every  other  conGderation.  It  is  a  further  proof 
that  James  was  at  this  time  convinced  that  War- 
beck  was  not  an  impoftor,  that  he  confcnted  to 
his  marrifigc  with  lady  Katherinc  Gordon,  daughter 
of  the  carl  of  Huntley,  one  of  the  moft  noble, 
beautiful,  and  accomplifhed  ladies  in  his  domi* 
nions  ^".  It  is  alfo  probable,  that  James  was  made 
to  believe  that  the  people  of  England  in  general 
entertained  the  fame  favourable  opinion  of  War- 
beck,  and  that  they  would  receive  him  with  open 
arms,  as  foon  as  they  faw  him  fupportcd  by  a 
powerful  army. 

King  James  having  determined  to  aid  Warbeck,  Warbcck't 
raifcd  an  army,  with  which  he  invaded  England,  in 
Oftober,  A.D.  1496,  and  publilhed  a  mapifcfto, 
inviting  all  the  fubjefts  of  that  kingdom  to  repair  to 
the  ftandard  of  their  rightful  fovoreign,  Richard  IV. 
by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  England  and  of  France, 
lord  of  Ireland,  and  prince  of  Wales.  This  ma- 
pifcfto^  which  is  long  and  artfully  drawn,  narrated 
his  deliverance  from  the  Tower ;  the  ulbrpation  of 
his  crown  by  one  Henry,  fon  to  Edmund  Tudor, 
fon  to  Owen  Tudor,  a  man  of  low  birth :  this 
Henry's  cruel  perfccutions  of  him,  and  oppreffions 
of  his  fubjedts :  that  he  had  now  entered  his  king- 
dom, by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  aid  of  his 
dearly  beloved  coufin  the  king  of  Scots,  to  aflfert 
his  right,  and  confound  the  calumnies  of  the 
ufurper,  who  was  preparing  to  leave  the  land  with 

?•  BaooD,  p»i5]«  . 
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A.D.  i4j«.  the  trcafurcs  he  had  amafied  by  his  exaSions.     He 
then  intreats  and  commands  all  his  loving  rubje6b 
to   prevent  the  efcape  of  his  great  enemy,  and 
promifes  loool.  in  money,  and  loo  marks  a-year 
in  land,  to  any  who  fhall  kill  or  take  him  prifonen 
He  next  promifes  to  ufe  his  utmoft  efforts  to  re- 
pair the  mifchiefs  that  had  been  done  to  the  king- 
dom by  the  ufurper;  *'  by  his  manifold  treafonSi 
*^  abominable  murders,  manflaughters,  robberies^ 
*'  extortions,    the    daily   pilling   of  the    people 
'^  by  difmes,    tafks,    talliages,   benevolences,  and 
•'  other  unlawful  impofitions   and>.  grievoqs   ex* 
"  aftions."      He   threatened  all   who  continued 
to   adhere    to    his   adverfary    with    the   fevcreft 
punifhments,  and  promifed  a  free  pardon  to  all 
who  abandoned  him,  and  returned  to  their  duty« 
Finally,  he  invited  and  commanded  all  his  fubjefts 
to   attend   his  'perfon   in   their    mod   dcfenfibk 
array  ". 

This  manifcfto  did  not  produce  the  defired  ef* 
fed.  Few  or  none  of  the  Englilh  joined  the  in* 
vading  army ;  which  was  not  only  owing  to  tt^ir 
doubts  concerning  Warbeck,  but  alfo  ts  their 
national  animofity  againft  the  Scots ;  to  their  high 
opinion  of  Henry's  policy  and  good  fortune ;  and 
to  their  dread  of  his  feverity.  When  the  Scots 
(who  for  fome  time  behaved  a>  friends  rather  than 
enemies)  obfcrved  that  none  of  the  Englilh  joined 
them,    they   had   recourfe   to  the   ufual  way  of 

7>  See  this  mtnifefto,  Appendix,  No.  I.  This  copy,  tranrcribtd 
from  MSS.  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum,  is  very  different  frOid  that  io  fit 
Francis  Bacon^s  biftory'of  this  xtigUf  p.  i54<»i6o9 
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hiaking  war  on  the  borders,  by  fpoiling  and  pfun-  a; p.  1496. 
dcring  the  country.  On  this  occafion  Warbeclc, 
it  is  faidi  aAcd  the  part  of  a  good  humane  prince 
With  great  propriety,  by  cxpoftulating  with  king 
James  on  this  cruel  method  of  making  warj  and 
declaring  he  Would  rather  lofe  a  crown,  than  obtain 
it  by  the  ruih  of  his  fubjedls.  James  (who,  it  is 
probable,  began  now  to  fufpeft  that  he  had  beea 
deceived)  anfwered  pccvilhly,  that  he  gave  him- 
fclf  too  much  concern  about  fubjefts  who  did  -not 
acknowledge  him  fot*  their  fovereign^*.  About 
the  end  of  the  year  the  Scots  returned  into  their 
fawn  country,  to  fecure  their  booty. 

Though  Henry  could  hot  but  be  irritated  at  a.  p.  1497. 
this  deftruAive  unprovoked  invafion,  he  had  all 
hb  paflions  under  fuch  fubjedlion  to  his  avarice^ 
that  he  proceeded  calmly  in  his  plan  of  adding  to 
his  treafurei  by  every  event.  In  order  to  this,  he 
gave  a  ihocking  exaggerated  defcription  of  the 
murders,  rapes,  burnings^  and  devaftations  com- 
initted  by  the  Scots  in  their  late  invadon,  to  a 
parliament  which  met  at  Weftminfter,  January 
1 6th,  A.  D.  1497;  and  declared  that  he  was  de- 
termined, for  his  own  honour,  and  the  honour  of 
the  nation,  to  refent  this  infult  in  a  (ignal  manner. 
The  parliament  really  felt  the  refentment  which 
their  fovercign  feigned^  and  granted  him  i20,oooi. 
for  a  war  with  Scodand  under  certain  reftri^lions^ 
to  prevent  its  being  applied,  to  any  other  purpofe. 
But  Hcnry^  without  the  leaft  regard  to  theie  rcftric- 
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tionSj  immediacely  fet  about  the  coUeftion  of  the 
money  with  his  ufual  (Iridtncfs  ^*. 
infur-  Taxes  arc  often  more   frankly  impofcd  than 

they  arc  paid.  The  people  of  Cornwall,  living 
far  from  the  feat  of  danger,  difcovcrcd  great  re- 
ludVancc  to  the  payment  of  this  ta¥>  in  which  they 
were  encouraged  by  two  popular  demagogues, 
Michael  Jofeph,  a  blackfmith,  and  Thomas 
Flammock,  a  country  lawyer.  Flammock,  who 
was  efteemed  a  kind  of  oracle,  afTured  them  that 
this  was  an  unlawful  tax,  which  they  were  not 
obliged  to  pay;  becaufe  the  barons  in  the  north 
were  bound  by  their  tenures  to  defend  the  king- 
.  dom  againft  the  Scots.  He  advifed  them  further, 
to  take  arms,  to  proceed  to  London  in  a  peaceable 
and  orderly  manner,  and  to  prefcnt  a  petition  to 
the  king,  praying  him  to  give  up  this  unlawful  tax, 
and  to  puniQi  thofe  evil  cdunfellors  who  advifed 
him  to  opprefs  his  fiibjcds  by  fuch  heavy  taxes. 
They  followed  this  advice,  affcmbled  in  great 
numbers,  with  belts,  bow?,  pikes,  and  fuch  wea- 
pons as  they  could  procure,  and  marched  lindcr  the 
conduft  of  their  two  leaders,  Flammock  and  Jo- 
fcph;  their  numbers  daily  increafing  as  they  ad4. 
vanced  through  the  counties  of  Devon  and  So- 
merfct.  When  they  arrived  at  Wells  they  amount- 
ed, it  is  faid,  to  16,000.  There  Thomas  Toucher, 
lord  Audley,  a  nobleman  of  a  reftlefs  ambitious 
fpirit,  put  himfelf  at  their  bead,  and  conduced 
them  towards  the  capitaL  They  obliged  him, 
however,  to  deviate  into  Kent,  in  hopes  that  the 

7}  Records  of  Pari.  rol.  Ttit    Pari.  Hid.  vol.  ii.  p.  441* 
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people  of  that  county  would  join  them,  which  was  a,d.i497> 
prevented  by  the  influence  of  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  the  county.  This  difappointmenf 
made  fomc  of  the  jnfurgents  defert>  and  difcouraged 
thofc  who  remained.  But  as  they  met  with  no 
oppoGtion,  they  dill  advanced,  and  encamped  at; 
Blackh^athj  within  (ighc  of  l^ndon,  ^bout  the: 
middle  of  June  ^\ 

Though  Henry  had  given  thefe  inftirgents  no  fupprcffedt 
oppofition  in  their  progrefg,  he  was  not  ignorant 
of  any  of  their  proceedings,  nor  unprepared  for 
their  reception.  He  had  coUe^ed  a  great  arn^y  at 
London,  compoied  of  all  the  fighting  men  in  the 
neighbouring  cQundes,  and  had  recalled  the  lor4 
Daubeney,  with  the  troops  defigned  for  an  expe-v 
dition  againft  Scotland*  T\i\s  army  wa$  fo  rnucl^ 
fliperior  to  that  of  the  infurgents,  that  he  divided 
it  into  three  bodies,  direfting  the  firft,  command-* 
cd  by  the  earl  of  Oxford,  to  take  a  compais  and 
attack  them  in  the  rear,  and  the  fecond,  com^ 
manded  by  lord  Daubeney,  to  attack  (hem  in 
fVont^  retaining  the  third  about  his  own  perfbn,  ia 
St.  George's  Fields,  to  fecure  the  city.  Though 
the  Cornifli  w^re  brave  and  ftrong  mcq^  yet  being 
undifciplined  and  ill  armed,  they  could  not  long 
refill  two  fuch  attacks,  About  aooo  of  then^  were 
killed,  and  almoft  all /the  reft  taken  prifoners^ 
June'aad,  A.  P.  1497.  On  this  occaflon  Henry 
afted  with  uncommon  lenity ;  contenting  himfclf 
with  the  execution  of  lord  Audley  and  the  two 
incendiaries,  Flammock  and  Michael  Jofeph ;  he 
gave  up  the  other  prifoners  to  the  difpofal  of  their 

74  HaU,  f.42.     HoUingd).  p*  ^Si,    Bacon^  p«  163— 16(, 
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tl!^^  captors,  who  fee  them  at  liberty  for  two  or  three 
(hillings  a  man  ^'. 

Un§M.  While  Henry  was  engaged  with  the  Cornifh  in- 
furgents,  king  James  made  a  fecond  irruption 
into  the  north  of  England,  and  befieged  the  caftk 
of  Norham,  at  the  fame  time  plundering  the  neigh- 
bourhood. But  having  received  intelligence  that 
the  earl  of  Surrey  was  approaching  with  an  army 
of  2o,ocxD  men,  he  railed  the  fiege  and  retired 
into  his  own  kingdom.  The  earl  marched  about  four 
miles  tnco  Scotland,  took  and  demolilhed  the  little 
caftle  of  Ayton,  and  then  returned  lo  Berwick, 
and  dilbandcd  his  army  ^•. 

Nfgoti.  Henry  carncftly  defired  a  peace  with  Scodand, 

to  deprive  Warbeck  of  an  afylum  in  that  country, 
whence  he  might  give  him  frequent  alarms  r  but 
was  unwilling  to  be  the  firft  propofer  of  peace, 
for  fear  of  a  rcpulfe.  He  prevailed,  therefore,  on 
Peter  D'Ayala,  the  Spanifh  ambaflador  at  bis 
court,  to  go  into  Scotland,  (where  he  had  a  com-- 
miflion  from  his  mafler  to  execute,}  and  endca^ 
voured  to  diicover  king  Jameses  inclinations  as  to 
peace  or  war,  D'Ayala,  finding  that  James  was 
not  avcrfc  to  peace,  acquainted  Henry,  that  if 
he  would  fend  proper  perfons  into  Scodand,  with 
full  powers  to  treat,  a  peace  or  truce  would  be  con- 
cluded. Henry,  in  confequence  of  this  informatioD, 
gave  the  propofed  commiflion,  July  4th,  to  bis 
great  confident  Richard  Fox  bilhopof  Durham^  and 
other  two,  who  met  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
Scotland  at  Ayton,  and  entered  on  a  negotiation  ^^ 

7S  Bacon,  |r.  163—171.    Hail,  f.  ^,  43,  7^  Ibid. 
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When  king  James  refolved  to  make  peace  with  a.d.i4^>. 
England^  he  inrimated  to  Warbeck,  in  the  fofteft  waTbeiiT* 
terms,  that  it  was  become  neceflary  for  him  to  ^^^^ 
leave  Scotland,  and  take  up  his  refidence  in  fome 
other  country.     Warbeck,  it  is  faid,  behaved  on 
this  trying  occaGon  with  compofure  and  dignity. 
He  thanked  the  king  for  the  proteftion  and  affift- 
ance  he  had  afforded  him,  and  the  many  favours 
he  had  conferred  upon  him,  of  which,  he  faid,  he 
fhould  ever  retain  a  grateful  remembrance.     He 
then  embarked  with  his  amiable  confort,    (who 
would  not  forfake  him,)  and  about  no  followers, 
and  landed  at  Cork,  July  30th. 

The  departure  of  Warbeck  fmoothcd  the  road  Truce. 
to  peace  between  the  two  Britifh  monarcbs,  and 
a.  truce  was  fubfcribed  by  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  both  princes,  in  the  church  of  Ayton,  Sep- 
tember S^th,  A.D.  14911  to  continue  from  that 
day  for  (even  years  ^*.  Feter  d'Ayala,  who  afted 
as  mediator  in  this  negotiation,  acquired '  great 
honour  by  his  activity  and  impartiality,  and  was 
highly  praifed  by  both  the  contrafting  parties. 
About  three  months  after,  this  truce  was  prolonged, 
to  continue  during  the  lives  of  the  two  kings,  and 
a  year  after  the  death  of  the  longeft  liver  *•,  0 

Though  Henry  had  happily  repelled  the  attacks  a.  0.1491. 
of  his  foreign  enemies,  quelled  the  infurref^ions 
of  his  fubje£ts,  apd  made  peace  with  all  the  neigh- 
bouring princes,  and  flight  therefore  expe<5t  td 
enjoy  fome  tranquillity,  he  was  foon  involved  in 
new  troubles.     When  the  prifbners  who  had  been 

7*  RjfiD,  Ford.  torn.  TSJLi.  p.  678.  7«  Ibid.  p.  679. 
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^  P'  »49 >'  taken  at  Blackhcath,  and  had  obtained  their  liberty 
with  fo  much  cafe,  returned  home,  they  revived 
the  hopes  and  inSamcd  the  difcontents*  of  their 
countrymen,  by  telling  them,  that  the  king  did  not 
dare  to  put  them  to  death,  or  to  keep  them  pri- 
foners,  bec^ufe  he  knew  that  almoft  all  his  other  fub- 
jcdls  were  difcontentcd  and  ripe. for  rebellion.  Upon 
hearing  this,  the  people  of  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
Jhirc,  where  the  odious  tax  was  ftill  collcdbed  with 
great  fcvefity,  flew  to  arms,  and  refolved  to  make 
another  attempt  more  dire<illy  againll  the  king  than 
the  former.  Having  no  perfon  of  eminence  or 
iability  to  lead  them,  they  turned  their  eyes  to- 
wards Warbeck,  and  fent  meflcngers,  it  is  faid^ 
into  Ireland,  to  invite  him  to  come  and  put  himfclf 
at  their  head.  However  that  may  be,  Warbeck, 
either  on  information  or  invitation,  failed  from 
Ireland,  and  landed  at  Whitfand-bay,  September 
7th,  A.  D.  14^8,  with  his  wife,  and  about  a 
hundred  men,  who  ftill  followed  his  fortunes. 
Being  joined  by  three  thoufand  ojf  the  infurgents 
at  Bodmin,  he  publifhed  a  manifefto  fimilar  to  that 
which  he  had  formerly  publilhed,  with  the  nc- 
ceiTary  alterations  *^ 
feketer  Warbcck,   by  the  advice  of  his  cqftfedefates> 

^^'^^^'  bcfieged  Exeter,  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  opulent 
city  in  thofe  parts.  But  the  citizens,  dreading  to 
be  plundered  by  his  uridifciplined  followers,  rejefted 
all  his  fair  promifes,  and  refolved  to  make  a  brave 
defence.  As  he  had  no  artillery,  he  attempted  to 
take  the  place  by  burning  the  gates  and  fcaling  the 

^  Stowe^  p.4So«     BacQDf  p.  tj$,  iSo. 
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Walls;*  but  being  repulfcd,  with  the  lofs  of  two   a.d.i49«. 
hundred  men,  he  raifed  the  fiege,  and  marched  to      ~^ 
Taunton  in  Somerfetlhire,  September  20th  ". 

In  the  mean  time  Henry,  who  could  not  be  at  Warbcck 
cafe  while  a  pretender  to  his  throne  was  at  liberty,  i"?"^"" 
made  much  greater  preparations  than  were  necef- 
fary  to  crufh  fo  feeble  an  infurrc6lion,  with  a  view 
to  get  Warbeck  into  his  hands.  He  declared  pub- 
lidly,  that,  now  was  the  time  for  fuch  of  his  fubjcdls 
as  wifhcd  to  gain  his  favour,  to  exert  thcmfelvcs 
in  his  fcrvice.  This  engaged  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, the  earl  of  Devonftiirc,  and  feveral  other 
barons,  to  raiie  t)ieir  forces  and  take  the  field. 
The  lord  D'Aubency,  with  a  confidcrable  body  of 
troops,  advanced  towards  the  enemy,  announcing 
the  approach  of  the  king  with  a  much  greater 
army.  Though  the  infurgents  were  now  become 
defperate,  and  declared  to  Warbeck  that  they 
were  ready  to  fhed  the  laft  drop'of  their  blood  in 
his  defence,  yet  feeing  himfclf.  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing attacked  by  forces  fo  far  fuperior  to  his  own^ 
he  fled  in  the  night,  and  took  fanduary  in  the 
monaftery  of  Bewley".  The  lord  D'Aubcncy, 
having  heard  of  Warbeck's  flight,  font  five  hundred 
horfc  in  purfuit  of  him,  who,  arrivipg  too  late  to 
prevent  his  admiffion  into  the  fanftuary,  furroundcd 
it,  to  prevent  his  efcape.  When  the  infurgents 
found  that  they  were  abandoned  by  their  leader, 
they  fubmittcd  to  the  king's  mercy,  and. were  dif- 
mifledj  except  a  few  of  the  ringleaders,  who  were 
foon  after  hanged  at  Exeter  '*. 

»«  Bacon,  p.  i«i.     Hall,  f.  46.  «»  Stowc,  p,  480. 
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^'P*'^      The  king  being  informed  that  the  lady  Kathe* 
Ud^  Ki«   viht  Gordofij  fpoufe  to  W^rbeck,  w«s  ac  Sr.  Mir 
Q^l^^     chacrs-mount  in  Cornwall,  fcnt  a  party  of  horfc 
to  bring  her  froip  thence.     Whep  (he  wa$^broMghc 
into  his  preiencej  he  wa^  fo  much  afie^ed  by  he^ 
>beauty,  modefty,  and  diftrefsi  chat  he  creased  bcf 
with  great  tendernefs,  fcnc  her  to  his  queeni  an4 
lectled  upon  her  a  decent  allowance  for  hpr  fupporr. 
This  unfortunate  lady  was  long  known  in  the  cotir( 
of  England  by  thtc  nam^  of  the  White  Rofe ;  a 
name  chat  had  been  given  to  her  hufband  on  ac« 
count  of  his  fuppofed  birth>  and  .continued  to  her 
on  account  of  her  innocence  and  beaqty  ^. 
▼«^€k         Henry  now  deliberated  with  his  council  what 
^    wa$  to  be  done  with  Warbeck.     Some  adyifed  him 
to  take  him  out  of  the  fan&uary  by  for(:e,  and  put 
him  Jto  death.     But  the  violation  of  fanduaries  wi^ 
a  dangerous  meafure  in  thofe  times^  and  would  have 
embroiled  the  king  with  the   pope  and  clergy. 
Others  advifed  to  tempt  him  to  leave  the  fanduary 
and  furrcnder,  by  a  promife  of  life.     Thi$  promifc 
was  made  and  accepted.     Warbeck  came  out  of 
the  fanduary,  was  conduced  to  London,  and  car- 
ried through  the  principal  (lreet$  of  that  city.  No* 
▼ember  28th,  amidfl:  the  hides,  uunts,  and  infult^ 
of  the  mob,  which  he  bore  with  dignity  ar^d  com- 
pofure.     He  was  then  committed  to  the  cuftody  of 
certain  trufty  keepers,  with  a  ftrid  charge  not  tQ 
fuffcr  him  to  efcapc.     Henry  never  admitted  hin^ 
into  his  prefcnce,    but  gratified  his  curiofi^y  by 
viewing  him  from  a  window  •*. 

*4  Bacon,  p.  1S4..  V  ^^^^»  P*  ^'^*    Stowc»  p.4>So. 
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Warbcckj  impatient  of  reftraint,  efcaped  from  A.^t4fi^ 
bis  keepers^  but  finding  that  he  was  hotly  purfued,  in  the 
^d  would  foon  be  takeni  he  entered  hiinfclf  a  Tofw. 
^n£tuary-n)an  in  the  monaftery  of  Shene  in  Suri» 
fey;  and  though  the  prior  interceded  with  thft 
king  in  his  fairour>  he  was  taken  frorfi  the  {^n£tuafy 
;ind  brought   back  to  Weftminfter.     There  huf 
waa  prevailed  upon  to  acknowledge  th?it  he  waf 
«n  impoftor>  an4  to  give  an  account  of  his  rea) 
fiimily  and  adyenturesk  which  he  read  to  the  people 
from  a  fcaSbld  near  the  gate  of  Weftminfter- bal) 
pn  one  day>  and  on  the  nesct  day  froni  a  fcafibld 
in  Cheapfidei  after  whi^h  lif  was  committed  to  the 
^owcr*^ 

Almoft  ail  the  meana  which  Heqry  employed  w«*eck> 
po  convince  his  fubjefts  that  W2irt>cck  was  an  im-  *^  **^ 
poftor  had  a  contrary  cSc6t.  Rvcn  this  confciTion^ 
i/^hich  it  might  have  been  imagined^  woujd  have 
rempved  all  theif  doubts, ,  rather  increafed  them, 
it  was  very  different  from  the  account  publifhed 
by  the  kipg  from  fhe  information  of  his  fpies,  at 
fhe  beginning  pf  thei^  tfoubtcsj  and  therefore 
both  could  ,not  be  true.  Henry  had  publifhed^ 
that  Warbeck  W2(s  born  in  London,  and  rhac  £dr 
ivard  IV.  was  his  godfather.  Warbepk  declared  in 
his  confcfTion,  that  he  was  born  at  Tourney  in 
Flanders,  and  that  he  had  never  been  in  any  of 
the  Britifh  ifles  till  he  arrived  at  Cork,  in  the  fer* 
vice  of  a  merchant.  He  added  further,  that  when 
be  appeared  in  that  city,  drefTed  in  filk  clothes  be- 
longing to  his  mafter,  feveral  people  c^e  to  him, 
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and  affirmed  that  he  was  the  carl  of  -Warwick, 
who  had  formerly  been  at  Dublin  5  which  he  dc* 
Aied,  and  made  oath  before  the  mayor^  that  he 
was  not  that  ear) :  that  they  then  affirmed  ht  Was 
the  natural  fon  of  Richard  III. ;  which  he  alfo  de« 
nied  with  many  oaths  t  but  at  length,  by  their  im- 
portumty>  and* giving  him  aflfuranceof  the  fupport 
of  the  earls  of  Defmond  and  Kildatre,  they  pre* 
vafled  upon  him  to  pcrfonace  Richard  duke  of 
York.  Thcfe  gentlemen,  he  faid,  put  hhn  to 
learn  Engliih,  and  inftrufted  him  how  to  fpeaK 
and  a&  in  his  new  charadte^.  If  this  be  true,  it 
cxculpltcs  the  ducheis  of  Burgundy  from  being  the 
contriver  of  this  impofture,  and  the  inftruftrefs  of 
this  impoftor.  In  a  word,  the  people  were  dif- 
appointed  and  diflatisHed  with  this  confeflion,  as  it 
did  not  give  them  the  fatisfadtory  information 
they  expedcd  •'w 
A.iy  1499.'  When  Warbcck  had  remained  fome  months  in 
the  Tower,  he  formed  a  fchemc  for  cfFefting  an 
cfoape;  gained  four  of  his  keepers,  and  communi- 
cated his  defiga  to  his  unhappy  fcUow-prifoner, 
Edward  Plantagenct  carl  of  Warwick,  who  agreed 
to  accompany  him  in  his  flight.  This  plot  being 
difcovered,  Warheck  was.  tried  for  attempting  to 
eicape  out  of  prifon,  with  a  defign  to  excite  a  new 
infurrcdion^  found  guilty,  and  hanged  at  Tyburn, 
ajd  November,  A.  D.  1499;  with  John  O* Water, 
lace  mayor  of  Cork,  one  of  his  mod  zealous  ac- 
complices. From  the  fcaffbld  on  which  he  was 
executed,  Wjirbcck  read  his  former  confcffion  to 

•7  See  Warbeck's  CoofdfioD,  Appendix,  No.  II. 
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the  people,  with  a  declaration  that  it  was  true  '*. 
Thus  died  this  extraordinary  perfon>  concerning 
Whofe  real  birth  and  cbara<^er  fuch  different  opit 
nions  have  been  entertained,  fo  much  has  been  faid 
and  written,  and  fo  much  is  ft  ill  wanting  to  render 
that  part  of  our  hiftory  perfcdfcly  clear  and.  fatif* 
feftory.  My  own  private  opinion,  with  the  rca- 
ibns  on  which  ic  is  founded,  I  have  thrown  into 
the  Appendix,  N*"  III.,  to  prevent  the  interruption 
of  the  narrative  by  controverfy. 

The  earl  of  Warwick  was  brought  to  his  trial,  JSaH  rf 
November  aiftj  and  being  accufcd  of  a  confpi-  ^^^^ 
racy  againft  the  king's  perfon  and  government,  he 
confeflcd  the  crime,  (which  he  was  incapable  of 
committing,)  and  threw  himfelf  upon  the  king's 
tnercy^  But  no  mercy  refided  in  the  unrelenting 
heart  of  Henry.  Being  condemned  by  his  peers, 
who  muft  bear  their  fhare  of  the  guilt  and  in&my  of 
this  barbarous  murder,  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower- 
hill,  ^8th  November,  A.  D.  1499  '^  Thus  fell, 
by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  the  laft  of  the 
male  linerof  the  Plantagenets,  who  had  reigned  in 
England  331  years,  from  the  acceffion  df  Henry  XL 
A,  D.  1 1 54,  to  the  acceffion  of  Henry  VIL 
A.  D.  1485.  It  Would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
hiftory  a  more  ill-fated  prince  than  Edward  earl  of 
Warwick:  without  any  crime  but  his  high  birth, 
he  was  confined  in  prifon  frorovhis  childhood;  de- 
nied all  means  of  information,  and- ill  intercouiFie 
with  man ;  and  finilhcd  his  wretched  life  by.  a  ' 
violent  death.     Can  any  polidcal  confiderationa 
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t^^*^  juftify  fuch  horrid  cruelty,  or  fcreen  the  perpe* 
tritors  of  it  from  the  execration  of  poftcrity  ?  It 
brought  much  odium  upon  Henry  at  the  time,  of 
which  he  endeavoured  to  transfer  a  part  to  another 
artful  tyrant,  Ferdinand  king  of  Spain,  who  re^ 
fuied  CO  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  prince 
of  Wales  while  the  carl  of  Warwick  lived. 
A*  D.  1500.  In  this  and  all  the  fucceeding  years  of  thii  retgni 
paiaNu^  England  was  neither  difturbed  by  foreign  invafions 
nor  internal  infurre^tions ;  and  Henry  was  chiefly 
employed  in  ftrengchening  the  bonds  of  peace  be- 
tween him  and  all  the  neighbouring  princes  ^  in 
amafling  treafure,  which  he  had  always  moft 
at  heart;  and  in  difpofing  of  his  children  io 
marriage.  To  avoid  a  dreadful  peltiienoe  which 
raged  in  England  this  year,  he  failed  with  his  queen 
and  court  to  Calais,  8th  May,  and  had  an  inter- 
view  with  Philip,  archduke  of  Auftria  and  fove- 
rcfign  of  Burgundy  and  Flanders,  near  that  place, 
fiit  this  interview  thefe  two  princes  treated  one 
another  with  the  higheft  marks  of  rcfped,  the 
warmed  exprefiions  of  friendOiip,  and  thf  ftrongcft 
aflurancts  of  the  faithful  oblervance  of  the  com- 
mercial treaty  which  liad  lately  been  concluded. 
The  archduke  flattered  the  king  agreeably,  by 
calling  him  his  father  and  protestor.  In  a  worc^ 
^enr)  was  fo  well  pieafedi  that  he  fent  a  circum- 
Aandal  account  of  what  had  paiTed  at  this  intcr- 
vifw,  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London, 
whidi  occafioncd  great  rejoicing  in  the  city.  The 
peftilence  being  now  abated,  the  king,  ^ueen,  and 
pourt  returned  to  England  in  June  ^^ 
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Henry  lived  in  perfcft  harmony  with  Charles  ^*  P-  'SQ^ 
VIII.  and  his  fucceflbr  Lewis  XIL,  kings  of  France, 
ever  fince  the  peace  of  Eftaples.  Thcfc  princes 
being  engaged  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  found  it  nc- 
cefTary  to  cultivate  peace  with  Engtand,  and  paid 
the  annuity  of  25,000  crowns,  ftipulated  by  that 
peaccj  with  great  punctuality. 

To  render  the  peace  with  Scodand-more  fccurc  Mamau^i, 
and  permanent,  which  Henry  very  much  defircd, 
a  fcheme  was  formed  for  unidng  the  royal  families, 
by  a  marriage  between  king  James  and  the  princeis 
Margaret,   Henry's  eldeft  daughter.     This  pro- 
pofal,  as  it  was  mod  decent,  was  made  by  James, 
and  joyfully  liftened  to  by  Henry,     The  terms  of 
the  contract  of  this  marriage  jvere  foon  and  ca(ily 
fettled  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  tw4>  kings, 
A  difpenfation  from  the  pope  was  obtained  in  the 
month  of  July  this  year  •■.     But  as  the  royal  bride 
was  only  in  the  eleventh  year  of  her  age,  the  mac-       , 
riage  was  not  confummated  till  about  three  years 
after.      A    treaty  of   marriage   between   Arthur 
prince  of  Wales  and  the  princefs  Catherine,  third 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,    king  and 
queen  of  Spain,  had  been  negotiated  for  fcvcral 
years,  and  was  at  laft  concluded,  between  the  ple- 
nipotentiaries of  the  two  kings,  at  Bewdley  in  the 
diocefe  of  Hereford,  19th  May,   1499;  but  the 
princefs  did  not  arrive  in  England  till  Odober  ^d^ 
1501,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  in  St.  Paul's,  November  14th.    Thefc  two 
i|iiArriages>  in  the  courfe  of  time,  were  productive 
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A.D.Z500.   of   the    moft    important    confcqucnccs.       They 
were   among  the  happicft  events  in   the  annals 
of  this  idand;   and  of  unfpeakable  advantage  ta 
both  kingdoms  •*.     The  fecond  of  thefe  marriages 
proved  the  remote  occaHon  of  the  reformation  of 
religion. 
A*^.isou       Few  princes  have  been  better  acquainted  with 
mt  of        the  enriching  arts  of  getting  and  keeping  money 
El^vf      ^^^^  Henry  VII.     It  would  be  cndlcfs,  and  indeed 
impodible^  to  enumerate  all  the  arts  of  this  kind 
which  he  put  in  pradice  5  but  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  a  few  of  them.     War,  which  empties  the 
coffers  of  other  princes,  contributed  greatly  to  fill 
thofe  of  Henry.     He  well  knew  that  his  fubjedts 
confidered  the  French  and  the  Scots  as  their  na- 
tural enemies,  and  -that  to  propofe  a  war  with 
cither  of  thefc  nations,  would  procure  an  ample 
fbpply   from   his  parliament.      Such  wars  were 
therefore  once  and  again  propofed ;  and  when  he 
had   thereby  obtained  a  fupply,  he  immediately 
concluded  a  peace,  and  kept  the  money.    The 
infurreflions  with  which  he  was  harailed  in  the 
firft  years  of  his  reign,  he  contrived  to  render  no 
left  lucrative,  by  the  forfeitures  of  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  concerned  in  them  j  and  by  exadt- 
ing  as  heavy  fines  and  compofitions  from  thofe 
of  inferior  rank  who  had  favoured  them,  as  they 
were  able  to  bear.    Many  penal  laws  had  been 
cnaded  in  former  ages,  which,  by  the  lapfe  of 
tioie  and  the  change  of  circumllanccs,   had  be* 
fome  obfolete  and  forgotten.     He  employed  ia 
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his  fcrvicc  certain  expert  lawyers,  who  fcarched  a^d.isow 
into  thefc  laws,  and  who  employed  innumerable 
fpies  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  difcover  thofe 
'  who  had  tranfgreffed  them.     Thefc  unhappy  per-, 
fons  were  apprehended  and  caft  into  prifon,  where 
they  were  long  detained  without  being  brought  to 
trial ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  frequent  alarms  were 
given  them  of  th^ir  danger,  till  they  were  brought 
to  offer  large  compofitions  to  obtain  deliverance* 
Such  of  them  as  obftinatcly  refufcd  to  compound 
for  their  delinquency  were  tried;  not  before  the 
ordinary  courts  of  juftice,  but  before  commiflloners 
appointed  by  the  king  for  that  purpofc,.  who  tried 
and  condemned  them  in  a  fumoiary  manner,  wicli- 
out  juries  and  without  witneffcs.     Many  gentlemen 
who  had  born  oflices  were  aqcufcd  before  thefc. 
comaiiflioners  of  certain  mifdemeanours,  which  it 
was  pretended  they  had  committed  in  the  execution 
of  their  offices.     The  fame  arts  were  praftifed  with 
thofc  gentlemen  to  bring  them  to  offer  compo- 
fitions  I  and  if  (hey  refufed,  they  were  tried,  coq« 
demned,  and  fcvcrcly  fined.      For  example,  fir 
William  Capel,  who  had  been  lord  piayor  of  Lorn- 
don,  was  fined  2,7  op  h  ;md,  after  a  long  flruggley 
and  remaining  feveral  years  in  prifon,  was  forced 
to  compound  for  1,600 1.;   Thomas  Knefworth, 
mayor  of  London,  gnd  his  two  fheriffs,  fuffcred  a 
long  imprifonment,  and  at  length  obtained  their 
deliverance  by  the  payment  of  i,40ol.;  Chriftophcr 
Hawis,  mercer  and  alderman  of  JLondon,  was  fo 
haraffed  by  thpfe  inquifitors,  that,  he  died  of  4 
broken  heart;  fir  Lawrence  Alcmorc  and  his  two 
IQ  ibcriSs 
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(heriffs  were  fined  loooL  and  committed  to  prifony 
but  obtained  their  deliverance  by  the  king's  death  *^ 
The  feudal  fyftem  of  government  had  been  long 
upon  the  decline  in  England  j  and  the  feveral 
preftations  drawn  by  thofe  who  held,  their  lands  of 
the  crown  had,  in  fome  preceding  reigns,  beca 
levied  with  lefs  ftriftnefs  than  formerly.  But 
Henry  compelled  the  tenants  of  the  crown  to  pay 
die  full  amount  of  all  thcfe  preftations.  Bcfide 
this,  many  gentlemen  who  held  their  lands  by 
other  tenures,  were  brought  before  the  king's  com^ 
fniflioners,  and  compelled  to  fubmit  to  the  pay* 
roent  of  all  the  feudal  preftations,  to  avoid  greater 
inconveniences,  with  which  they  were  threatened. 

Outlaws  on  perfonal  adions  were  compelled  to 
pay  exorbitant  fums,  before  they  could  obtain  theif 
charters  of  pardon.  Several  laws  were  enaded 
which  had  a  fpecious  appearance  of  promoting 
the  public  good,  but  in  reality  were  only  intended 
to  increafe  the  revenues  of  the  crown.  In  a  word, 
hardly  any  juftice,  and  no  favour,  could  be  ob* 
tained  from  thefe  commiflioners  of  the  king,  with^ 
out  paying  for  it  a  very  extravagant  price.  Thefe 
were  a  few  of  the  arts  by  which  this  avariciom 
monarch  harafled  his  fubjefts,  and  increafed  hit 
treafures.  Sir  Richard  Empfon  and  Edmond 
Dudley,  two  bold  unfeeling  lawyers,  with  tbcif 
Ipies  and  informers,  were  the  chief  inftruments  cm*' 
ployed  by  Henry  in  thefe  iniquitous  tranfaftion^. 
Btriof^  So  unrelenting  was  the  avarice  of  this  prince, 

wm^fi*     that  his  beft  and  moft  zealous  friends,  who  had 
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done  him  the  mbft  cflential  icnricesj  were  not  ex* 
empted  from  thefe  exactions.  John  de  Vere^ 
carl  of  Oxford^  had  been  a  moft  zealous  Lan« 
caftrian,  and  had  done  and  fuffered  more  for  that 
caufe  than  any  other  perfon.  His  great  eftate  had 
been  twice  forfeited^  and  he  had  endured  a  long 
imprifonment  in  the  caftle  of  Hams,  from  which 
he  had  made  his  efcape;  joined  Henry  when  he 
was  earl  of  Richmond,  in  France;  came  over 
with  him  into  England  -,  and  contributed  gready 
by  his  valour  and  military  ikill,  to  the  vifbory  at 
Bofworth.  This  nobleman  entertained  the  king 
ievcral  days  in  a  fplendid  and  fumptuous  man- 
ner at  his  caftle  of  Henningham.  At  the  de* 
parture  of  his  royal  gucft,  the  carl's  fervants, 
friends,  and  retainers,  in  their  livery-coats  and 
cognifances,  were  ranged  in  two  lines,  between 
which  he  was  to  pafs.  The  king  obferving  their 
rich  dreiles  and  prodigious  numbers,  called  to  the 
earl  and  (aid,  <<  My  lord,  I  have  heard  much  of 
^'  your  hofpitality  s  but  I  (ce  it  is  greater  than  the 
**  fjpeech.  Thefe  handlbme  gentlemen  and  yeo- 
**  men,  which  I  fee  on  both  fides  of  me,  are  fure 
**  your  menial  fervants." ,  The  earl  fmiled,  and 
faid,  "  It  may  pleafe  your  grace,  that  were  not 
*•  for  mine  eafe :  they  are  moft  of  them  my  re-» 
^*  tainers,  that  are  come  to  do  me  fervice  at  fuch 
*•  a  time  as  this,  and  chiefly  to  fee  your  grace." 
The  king  ftarted  a  little,  and  (aid,  <^By  my  faiths 
^'  my  lord,  I  thapk  you  for  your  good  cheer;  but 
*'  I  may  not  endure  to  have  my  lawia  broken  in 
V  my  (i^t:  my  attorney  muft  fpeak  with  you/^ 
Vol.  XL  F  '  The 
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A.D.jjou  -j-j^  ^^j,j  ^^  accordingly  profecuted  for  traof- 
grefling  the  laws  againft  retainers^  and  forced  to 
compound  for  no  lefs  than  15,000  marks '^ 
Henry  did  not  only  grafp  with  eagcrnefs  at  great 
forfeitures  and  compofitionSj  but  was  attentive  to 
the  moft:  triSing  gains.  Of  this  the  noble  bifto- 
nan  of  this  rcign  gives  us  the  following  remarkable 
example :  "  I  remember  to  have  feen,'*  fays  he, 
*'  a  book  of  accounts  of  Empfon's,  that  had  the 
*'  king's  hand  almoft  to  every  leaf  by  way  of 
,  ^'  fignihg,  and  was  in  fome  places  poflilled  in  the 
"  margin  with  the  king's  hand  likewife,  where 
**  was  this  remembrance :  lUm,  Received  from 
*'  fuch  a  one  five  marks,  for  a  pardon  to  be  pro- 
<'  cured;  and  if  the  pardon  do  not  pafs>  the 
«  money  to  be  repaid,  except  the  party  be  fome 
*'  otherways  fatisfied."  "  And  over  againft  this 
<^  memorandum,  in  the  king's  own  hand,  other- 

**   WAYS  SATISFIED  *'." 

Arts  of  Henry  excelled  no  lefs  in  the  arts  of  faving 

^avmgmo  ^^^^  ^^  obtaining  money;  the  expences  of  h'ls 
houfchold  were  regulated  by  the  moft  ftridl  and 
corrcft  oeconomy.  He  conftituted  his  fecond  fon, 
Henry  duke  of  York,  warden  of  the  marches  to- 
wards Scotland,  and  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
when  he  was  only  two  years  of  age.  In  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  grcateft  affairs,  and  in  his  cm- 
baflies  to  foreign  courts,  he  chiefly  employed 
clergymen,  and  rewarded  them  with  preferments 
•  in  the  church,  inftcad  of  money,  &c.  &c.  By 
tbefcj    and  other    arts  of  the    fame   kind,    this 
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prince  coUcAed  a  greater  tnafi  of  money  than  *•  0^1501 . 
ever  was  in  the  poficflion  of  any  former  king  of 
England.  This,  it  is  faid,  at  length  amounted  to 
i,8oo,oooL  in  money,  befide  plate  and  jewels,  all 
which  he  kept  with  the  mod:  anxious  care  in  fecret 
apartments  of  his  palace  at  Richmond,  under  his 
own  lock  and  key. 

Arthur  prince  of  Wales*  and  the  princcfs  Ca*  ^^^^o*. 
therine  of  Spain  his  confort,  foon  after  their  mar-  prince** 
riage,  were  conduced  to  the  cattle  of  Ludlow,  ^^^^* 
the  place  appointed  for  their  ftated  refidcnce; 
there,   in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  the  prince  fell 
into  a  diftemper,  of  which  he  died,  April  the  2d. 
This  event,  no  doubt,  affcfted  Henry  as  a  parcnj; 
but  it  fcems  to  have  afflided  him  full  as  much  from 
his  apprehenfionsof  the  lofsof  money  it  was  likely  to 
occafion.     The  fortune  of  the  prinCcfs  was  200,000 
Crowns,  of  which  Henry  had  received  aco>ooo« 
Her  dowry,  as  pfincefs  dowager  of  Wales,  was  to 
be  one  third  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  principality 
of  Wales,  of  the  dukedom  of  Cornwal,  and  earl- 
dom of  Chefter.     If  the  princefs  were  fcnt  back 
to  Spain,  that  part  of  her  fortune  which  had  been 
received  mutt  have  been  returned;  and  it  might 
alio  have  weakened  that  ftrift  union  which  had 
long  fubiitted  between  the  courts  of  Spain  and 
England.     If  (he  continued  to  refide  in  England, 
flie  muft  have  enjoyed  her  dower.     Neither  of 
thefe  alternatives  could  be  agreeable  to  a  prince  of 
Henry's  difpofition. 

To  avoid  thefe  inconveniences,  Herify  formed  Proj^aed 
the  extraordinary  fcheme  of  a.  marriage  between  "•'"■*•♦ 
Fa  his 
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^'  P-  'J^;  his  only  fumving  fon  Henry  duke  of  York,  dien 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  widow  of 
his  late  brother  prince  Arthur;  though  Ihe  bad 
cohabited  with  chat  prince  five  months,  and  from 
an  apprcbenfion  that  (he  might  be  with  child, 
the  king  abdained  (everal  months  from  crcadng 
his  fon  Henry,  prince  of  Wales.  This  extras- 
ordinary  project  being  communicated  to  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabella,  king  and  queen  of  Spain,  met  widi 
their  approbadon,  and  fteps  were  foon  after  taken 
to  carry  it  into  execudon. 

Earl  of  Henry's  hatred  and  jcaloufy  of  the  houfe  of 

York  ftill  continued  unabated.  John  de  la  Pole^ 
duke  of  Suffolk,  died  A.  D.  1491;  leaving  Ed- 
mond  de  la  Pole  his  fon  and  heir.  But  Henry 
difputcd  the  fucccffion  to  the  eftate  and  honours 
of  his  family,  and  forced  him  to  a  compromife,  by 
which  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  ride  of  the 
earl  of  Suffolk,  and  the  eftate  qS  that  earldom  ^. 
This  nobleman  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  man 
in  a  fuddcn  guft  of  paffion,  for  which  he  was  ar- 
raigned and  tried  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench, 
and  then  obtained  a  pardon,  Difguded  at  thcfe 
injuries  and  affronts,  he  went  out  of  the  kingdom 
without  leave,  to  the  court  of  Margaret  duchels 
dowager  of  Burgundy,  his  aunt.  Henry,  by  fending 
him  folemn  promifes  of  forgivcnefs  and  good  uiagej 
prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  England,  A.  D« 
1501.  But  the  earl  having  contra&ed  a  heavf 
load  of  debt,  by  his  extravagant  expences  at  the 
marriage  of  prince  Arthur,  he  became  uneafy,  and 

^  Rotuli  P«rItaniCDtorum»  torn.  vi.  p.  47^  &c. 
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fled  into  Flanders  in  the  fpring  of  this  year. 
Henry  now  became  apprehenfive  that  he  had  ac- 
complices in  England^  and  that  an  infurredion 
was  intended;  he  therefore  direfted  fir  Robert 
Cuffbn^  governor  of  the  caftle  of  Hams,  to 'join 
the  earl  of  Suffolk  at  Bi'uflels,  infinuate  himlelf 
into  his  favour,  and  difcover  his  defigns  and  ac^ 
complices.  In  coniequence  of  informations  fent  by 
this  emiflary,  the  lord  William  Courtene^  brother 
to  the  earl  of  Devonfhire,  fir  James  Tyrrcl,  fir 
John    Windham,    and    fome    other    gentlemen^  / 

were  apprehended,  tried,  and  found  guilty  of 
treafon*  Sir  James  Tyrrcl  and  fir  William 
Wyndham  were  beheaded  on  Tower- hill.  May 
6th,  1502.  The  unhappy  earl  of  Suffolk,  on  the 
death  of  his  aunt  Margaret,  was  reduced  to  great 
diftrefs,  and  wandered  about  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, but  was  at  length  permitted  by  the  archduke 
of  Auftria  to  refide  privately  in  Flanders  •^. 

Henry  fuftained  another  lofs  in  his  family  by  a.  d.  1503. 
the  death  of  his  amiable  confort,  queen  Elizabeth,  tht'qu©to. 
on  Saturday,  February  nth.  A,  D.  1503.  She 
had  been  delivered  of  a  daugiiter  upon  Candle* 
tnas-day  preceding,  and  her  child  furvived  her 
only  a  few  days^  As  this  princefs  had  never 
gained  the  affeftion  of  her  huiband,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  her  death  did  not  give  him  much  con* 
cern ;  and  he  foon  affer  began  to  think  of  a  fecond 
niarriage  •^. 

Henry  .afld  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain  having  Marriig^. 
given  full  powers  to  their  plenipotendaries  to  ne- 

9f  Bacon,  p.  103*    U4II,  f,  54,    Stowe,  p.  4S4« 
9'$loive»p«4S4* 
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gotitte  the  contraft  of  a  iparriage  between  prince 
Heniy,  lately  created  prince  of  Wales,  and  Ca^ 
therine  princefs  dowager  of  Wales,  his  late  brother's 
vidow,  that  contrafk  was  figned  June  a^d,  A.  D. 
1503;  but  as  the  prince  was  then  hardly  twelve 
yeai^  of  age,  the  confummadon  of  the  marriage 
was  feveral  years  delayed,  and  did  not  aftually 
take  place  till  after  the  death  of  the  king  his  father; 
though  a  papal  difpenlation  for  it  was  granted  De* 
cember  26th,  A.  D.  1503  ••. 
A.i>.iso4«  One  of  the  preftations  due  by  thofe  who  bekl 
weDt/  their  lands  of  the  crown  in  capite^  by  the  feudal 
fyftem  of  government,  was  an  aid  to  the  king  for 
knighting  his  ^kleft  (on,  and  marrying  his  eldeft 
daughter.  Henry  had  knighted  his  eldeft  (on, 
prince  Arthur,  before  his  marriage ;  and  had  lately 
married  his  eldeft  daughter,  the  princels  Margaret, 
to  the  king  of  Scotland ;  and  would  not  fufier  fuch 
an  opportunity  of  getting  money  to  efcape.  He 
therefore  called  a  parliament,  which  met  at  Weft« 
minfter  on  the  25  th  of  January,  of  which  Edmond 
Dudley,  the  moft  hated  man  in  the  kingdom,  was 
chofcn  (peaker:  fo  abfolute  was  Henry  now 
become.  The  parliamentj  to  avoid  the*  trouble 
and  perplexity  of  levying  thefe  obfolete  aids,  ac* 
fording  to  the  ancient  cuftom,  made  him  a  grant 
of  40,oooL  of  which  he  was  gracioufly  pleafcd  to 
remit  io,oool.,  and  was  ftill  a  con^derable  gainer. 
At  this  parliament  too,  feveral  noblemen  and  gen* 
tlemen  were  atuinted,  and  their  eftates  forfeited  1 
^  fotnc  of  them  for  offences  of  a  very  old  date. 

Among  thefe  were,  Edmond  earl  of  Suffolk,  the 

99  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  xiii.  p.  75»  &c.    Bsooii,  p.  si5. 
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lord  William  Courtcncy,  fir  James  Tyrrcl, -fir 
George  Ncvil,  fir  Thomas  Wyndham,  &c.  Not 
contented  with  thcfc  grants  and  forfeitures,  Henry 
appointed  commiffioners  for  a  general  benevolence, 
though  he  was  engaged  in  no  war,  nor  involved 
in  any  troubles  which  could  occafion  an  extra- 
ordinary cxpence  **^, 

Henry,  after  fome  time  fpcnt  in  deliberation,  a.  0.150;.- 
fixed  upon  the  queen  dowager  of  Naples,  who  had  ^^^"*«*' 
a  very  large  dower  afligncd  her  by  her  late  hufband, 
king  Ferdinand,  for  his  fccond  wife :    but  he  re- 
folved  to  proceed  with  caution.     He  ftnt  three 
gentlemen  to  Naples,  not  inverted  with  any  public 
charaftcr,    but  furnifhcd   with   letters    from   the' 
princcfs  of  Wales,  which  procured  them  accefi  to 
the  intended  bride.      He  gave  thefe  gentlemen 
very  particular  direftions  to  obfcrvc  attentively  the 
complexion,  ftaturc,  health,  temper,  inclinations, 
and  behaviour  of  the  queen,  and  to  examine  into 
the  ftate  and  value  of  her  dower.     Thefe  gentle- 
men made  a  very  favourable  report  of  the  perfon  . 
and  charafter  of  the  queen ;   but  informed  him, 
that  the  reigning  king  of  Naples  had  deprived  her 
of  her  dower,   and  had  granted  her  a  moderate 
penfion  for  life.     This  extinguiflied  Henry's  lov^ 
in  a  moment,  and  put  an  end  to  that  projeft  '**• 

Philip  archduke  of  Auftria  had  married  the  a.d.  i5o€, 
princefs  Jane,  cldeft  (lirviving  daughter  of  Fer-  caftfk^n 
dinand  and  Ifabclla,    kin^  and  queen  of  Spain.  ^"S^"^* 
That  princefs,  by  the  death  of  her  mother  Ifabcl^ 

>oo  Rotoli  Farliaroentoruts,  torn.  vi.  p.  53s,  &c« 
«♦«  £lCQA,  p.  ail,  frc. 
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heirefs  of  Caftite,  wa$  become  die  htiftk  of  ditt 
kingdom;  her  father  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  had 
been  appobted  adminiftrator  of  Caftile,  by  the  laft 
will  of  his  deceaied  confort :  but  the  archduke,  in- 
tending to  hold  the  pofleffion  of  the  crown  of  Caftile 
with  his  £ither*in*law9  embarked^  with  his  conlbrt 
^  and  court,  on  the  loth  of  January,  for  Spain  i 
but  hb  fleet  was  difperfed  by  a  violent  ftoroi,  and 
his  own  (hip  with  much  difficulty  got  into  the  poit 
of  Weymouth,  January  a6th.  Philip  and  queen 
Jane  being  extremely  fick,  went  on  fhore,  con« 
trary  to  the  advice  of  his  council. 

As  foon  as  Henry  was  informed  of  diis  event,  he 
fent  the  earl  of  Arundel,  with  v^  fplendid  rcdnue, 
to  compliment  Philip  and  the  queen,  and  afliire 
them  diat  his  fovereign  was  on  the  way  to  wait 
-  upon  them.  Philip,  finding  diat  it  would  be  im* 
poifiblc  for  him  to  avoid  the  king's  vifit,  imme- 
diately fct  out  for  Wind(br,  where  he  was  received 
by  Henry  with  every  poffible  demonftradon  of  re- 
fpeftandfrieodlhip'^. 
Treaty.  Henry,  having  the  archduke  and  his  confort, 

the  queen  of  Caftile,  now  in  his  pofleflion,  begaq 
to  ruminate  upon  what  advantage  might  be  derived 
from  this  accident.  Among  other  things,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  Philip,  who  could  deny  him  nothings , 
to  make  a  new  commercial  treaty,  much  more  ad- 
vanugeous  to  the  £ngliih  than  the  former,  which 
had  been  called  by  the  people  of  the  Low  Countries 
inter curfus  magnus,  or  the  great  treaty ;  this  was 
called  by  them  intcrcurjus  malusy  or  the  bad  treaty  ■•'• 

'M  Bacon,  p.  ai).  ■•!  Rjm.  Wm^  tom.xiii.  p.  ts4. 
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Henry  then  intimated  to  Philip  his  defirc  to  marry   

fab  fiftcr  Margaret  duchefs  dowager  of  Savoy.  To  Treaty  of 
this  Philp  cheerfully  confented.  Thomas  Wolfey,  n«rriage, 
then  chaplain  to  the  king,  who  afterwards  made  fo 
difttnguifhed  a  figure,  was  employed  to  negotiate 
this  treaty,  which  was  concluded  at  Windfor,  March 
ftOth.  By  this  treaty,  Philip  engaged  to  give  with 
the  duchefs,  his  lifter,  300,000  crowns  of  gold,  and 
an  yearly  penfion  of  3,850  crowns.  By  the  treaty 
it  was  agreed,  for  the  further  fccurity  of  the  money, 
that  the  principal  lords  of  the  Low  Countries  fliould 
become  bound  by  oath  for  the  piyment  '^. 

Henry,  not  yet  contented  with  thefe  advantages,  Etrlof 

prefied  Philip  to  deliver  Edmond  de  la  Pole,  earl  ^"®***^* 

of  Suffolk,  into  his  hands ;  and  Philip  expreffing 

great  reluftance  to  betray  a  nobleman  who  had 

trufted  in  his  protedion,  Henry  gave  him  afliir* 

ances  that  he  would  not  put  the  earl  to  death,  and 

contrived,  to  make  his  return  to  England  appear 

volunury.     He  was  accordingly  brought  to  Dover, 

delivered  to  Henry,  and  committed  to  the  Tower ; 

he  having  given  bis  confent  to  return,  upon  being 

aflfured  of  his  life.     Henry,  after  invefting  Philip 

with  the  order  of  the  garter,  and  entertaining  him 

magnificently  about  three  months,  having  obtained 

all  the  advantages  he  could  expe£t,  fuffered  him  to 

purfiae  hb  voyage  into  Spain  "*.  ^ 

Whea  Philip  was  in  England,  fpme  propoials*  A.D.1507W 
were  made  of  a  marriage  between  his  fon,  Charles  ^S^S^ 
prince  of  Caftile,  and  the  princefs  Mary,  Henry's 
youngeft  daughtcfi  and  ambafladors  were  appointed 

H  Rio.  F€|d.  ton.  <iij.  m  sftS^.ia  |s,  noi  Bacon,  p.  %t%. 
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to  negotiate  that  treaty^  which  was  at  length  con- 
cluded and  figned  at  Calais,  December  2ift,  A.  D. 
1 507.  Bjr  this  treaty  it  was  (tipulatedt  that  Charics 
fliould  marry  the  princefs  as  foon  as  he  was  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  her  fortune  was  fixed  at  250,000 
crowns  of  gold.  Such  advantageous  bargains  did 
Henry  make,  that,  though  an  old  man,  he  was  to 
receive  a  much  greater  fortune  with  the  duchefi 
of  Savoy  than  he  was  to  give  with  his  dai^hter 
Mary,  to  Charles,  the  youthful  heir  of  all  the  cx- 
tenfive  dominions  of  Auftria  and  Spain  '*•. 
A.  a  1508.  Henry  had  for  fome  years  pafl:  been  much  affliAed 
farcZf^'  with  the  gout,  and  about  this  time  fell  into  a  de- 
***•  dining  ftatc  of  health,  which  gradually  impaired 
his  ftrcngth,  and  threatened  his  diffolution.  This 
put  an  end  to  all  his  thoughts  of  marriage,  and  en- 
gaged him  to  make  preparations  for  his  approaching 
death,  by  aSs  of  mercy,  jufticc,  and  piety.  Be- 
fides  granting  a  general  pardon,  excepting  to  thieves 
and  murderers,  and  a  few  particular  perfons,  he 
paid  the  debts  of  all  the  prifoners  in  London  and 
Weftminfter  who  were  confined  for  forty  (hillings, 
or  under,  and  fet  them  at  liberty  *^^  . 
ii. 0.1509.  Henry,  perceiving  the  approaches  of  death, 
'^  *'^''  made  his  laft  will  and  teftament,  at  his  palace  of 
Richmond,  on  the  laft  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1509. 
Some  of  our  hiftorians  had  fo  good  an  opinion  of 
this  prince,  that  they  affure  us  his  foul  afcended  to 
heaven  as  foon  as  it  left  his  body  "*'.  But  he  does 
not  feem  to  have  entertained  fiich  fanguine  hopes 

»«♦  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  xiii.  p.  iji.  *o7  HalJ,  F.  51. 
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himfelf,  but  rather  to  have  been  very  apprchenfive 
of  the  pains  of  purgatory,  if  not  of  fomething 
worfe.  This  appears  from  the  whole  drain  of  his 
laft  will,  which  is,  in  many  refpeAs,  a  curious 
compofition,  and  exhibits  a  lively  pi£lure  of  his 
mind  at  that  awful  (eafon.  .  Pifquietcd  by  a  fcnfe 
of  guilt  and  a  dread  of  puniOiment,  he  fled  to  the 
arts  of  fuperftition  for  relief.  But,  accuftomed  to 
make  good  bargains,  he  took  every  poflfible  pre* 
caution  to  fecure  a  fufficient  number  of  mafles  and 
prayers  of  the  bcft  quality  for  his  money.  He  di^ 
reded  his  executors  to  caufe  two  thoufand  mafles 
to  be  faid  for  his  foul  within  a  month  after  his  de- 
ceafe,  at  the  rate  of  (ix-pence  a  piece.  He  or«- 
dered  them  alfo  to  diftribute  iqool.  to  prifoners 
and  poor  people  of  different  denominations,  upon 
condition  that  they  prayed  fervcndy  for  his  foul  by 
name.  "  And  in  this  partie,"  faid  he,  "  we 
«*  hertily  defirc  our  exccutours  to  thinkc  and  con- 
«f  fidere  howe  neceflaric  bchooful  and  howe  profit- 
«*  able  it  is  to  dede  folks  to  bee  praied  foi;."  He 
had  fome  time  before  entered  into  formal  con- 
trads  with  the  clergy  of  all  the  cathedrals,  con- 
ventual and  collegiate  churches,  in  the  kingdom, 
to  fay  a  certain  number  of  ma0es  and  prayers  for 
certain  fums  of  money ;  and  he  now  granted  them, 
by  his  will,  additional  fums,  to  engage  them  to 
fay  their  mafles  with  greater  folemnity,  and  their 
prayers  with  greater  fervency.  To  relieve  his 
mind  from  the  anxiety  under  which  it  laboured  on 
afrcount  of  his  oppreffi ve  exadions,  he  conftituted  a 
liumber  of  qommiiliopersj  with  authprity  to  make 

reftitutioA 
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^P^5^  ftftitudon  to  all  whom  he  bad  injured  and  op- 
prefled.  But  ftiU>  to  prevent  impofidoon,  he  di* 
refted  them  to  make  no  teftitudon  to  any  for  whae 
had  been  taken  from  them  by  courfe  of  hw,  which 
wa3  the  moft  common  method  of  his  oppreffive 
exaftions;  and  he  appointed  Empfon  and  Dudleyj 
the  two  chief  inftruments  of  his  oppreflion>  two  of 
thefe  commiflioners.  But  it  woidd  be  tedious  to 
enumerate  all  the  other  arts  he  employed  to  pre-* 
ferve  his  foul  from  thofe  punifhments  which  he 
dreaded '°». 

I>ntlk  Having  languilhed  about  three  weeks  after  he 

made  his  will,  he  expired  in  his  pahce  at  Rich- 
rnond,  April  21ft,  A.D.  J  5091  in  the  24th  year 
of  hia  reign,  and  54th  of  his  age. 

ChmBtr.  Henry  VII.  was  in  ftature  a  litde  above  the 
middle  fize,  (lender,  ftrong,  and  adive.  His  de* 
portment  was,  in  general,  grave,  referved,  and 
(lately ;  but  he  could  put  on  a  fmiling  countenanccj 
and  afiume  a  gracious  engaging  manner,  when  he 
faw  convenient.  In  perfonal  courage"^  he  was  noe 
defedive,  but  it  was  attended  wit|i  caudon,  and 
not  of  the  impetuous  entcrprifing  kind.  Though 
he  fometimes  threatened^  he  never  really  intended 
to  engage  in  any  foreign  war ;  becaufe  he  knew  it 
was  exceedingly  expenGve,  and  peculiarly  danger- 
ous to  a  prince  with  a  difputed  dde  and  difcon- 
tented  fuljje&s.  From  thefe  conliderations,  rather 
than  from  dmidity^  he  culdvated  peace  with  all  the 
neighbouring  princes.     In  application  to  bufine^ 

'ot  See  the  Will  of  Henry  VII.  publiihed  by  TboBUtt  Aftle,  eiq, 
with  aft  ingeiU9«»  pnfacc  by  the  l^t9t. 
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he  was  indcfarigablc,  and  defcended  to  the  moft  j^^*^J^ 
minute  details.  He  was  his  own  minifter,  im- 
penetrably fecrct  in  all  his  fchemes,  and  prefcribcd 
to  his  fervants  the  parts  they  were  to  aft,  without 
acquainting  them  with  his  views.  His  under-* 
fianding  was  good^  but  neither  very  quick  nor 
comprehenflve :  but  he  fupplied  the  want  of 
quicknefs  by  mature  deliberation  -,  and  the  fuccefs 
with  which  all  his  meafurcs  were  crowned,  pro- 
cured him  the  name  of  the  Solomon  of  the  age,  and 
a  very  high  reputation  for  wifdom  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  He  has  been  highly  admired  for  di* 
minifhing  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  great  barons» 
which  had  often  endangered  the  crown  and  op« 
preflcd  the  people.  This  he  certainly  endeavoured^ 
and  in  part  accompliihed.  But  it  was  far  from 
being  a  difficult  talk.     The  civil  wars  had  ruined 

.two-thirds  of  the  great  families,  and  at  his  acceffion 
there  were  only  twenty-feven  temporal  peers  in 
England.  The  great  defefls  in  the  character  of 
this  prince  proceeded  not  from  the  weaknefs  of 
his  head,  but  the  bardncfs  of  his  heart,  which  was 
exceedingly  fcliifh  and  unfeeling ;  litde  fufceptible 
of  the  impreflions  of  love,  friendfhip,  pity,  or  any 

'  generous,  benevolent  affection.  He  was  an  unkind 
hulband  to  an  amiable  confort;  never  had  a  friend, 
and  feldom  forgave  an  enemy.  As  a  fon,  he  treated 
his  venerable  mother  with  formal  refped,  butallowed 
her  no  influence ;  as  a  father,  he  was  careful,  but  not 
aflfedionate ;  as  a  mafter>  he  was  far  from  being 
generous.  His  vexadous  exadlions  of  various 
kinds,  his  feverity  to  fir  William  Stanley,  and  his 

cruelty 
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A.aisc»  cruelty  to  the  innocent  earl  of  Warwick,  have  pro* 
cured  him,  and  not  unjuftiy^  the  odious  name  of 
tyrant.  An  inordinate  love  of  money,  and  an  un* 
relenting  hatred  to  the  houfe  of  York,  were  his 
ruling  paffions,  and  the  chief  fources  of  all  his 
vices  and  of  all  his  troubles. 


SECTION     11. 

Tie  Civil  and  Military  Uiftory  of  England^  from  the 
Accefjion  of  Hfnry  VIll.  A.  D.  1509,  io  the 
Accejjion  of  Edward  W  A.  D,  1547. 

Accfffion    l^EW  kings  have  afcendcd  their  thrones  with 
Viil.  greater  advantages,  and  fairer  pfofpe&s  of  a 

happy  reign,  than  Henry  VIIL  of  England.     He 
was  in  his  eighteenth   year,   handfome,  healthy, 
V  ftrong,  and  active ;  excelled  in  all  fa(hionable  and 

manly  exerctfes,  had  d  tafle  for  the  fine  arts,  and 
was  learned  for  his  time  of  life  and  the  age  in 
which  he  flourilhed.  His  title  to  the  crown  was 
indifputable  \  he  was  at  peace  with  all  his  neigh* 
hours  :  his  coffers  overflowed  with  money,  and  his 
fubjeds  were  tranfported  with  joy  at  his  ac- 
ctflion  "•. 
Wife  mca-  The  firft  mcafures  of  the  young  monarch  were 
wife  and  popular.  On  the  day  after  his  father's 
death,  when  he  was  proclaimed  in  London,  he  re* 
tired  to  the  Tower,  to  avoid  the  tumultuary  ac- 
clamations of  the  people,  and  to  enjoy  leifurc  to 

"o  LonI  Herbert's  Hiftorjr^f  Henry  VIII.  apud  Kenet,  Tol.iu. 

attend 
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attend  to  bufinefs.  By  the  advice,  it  is  faid,  of  his  ^*^-  "5*^* 
wife  and  virtuous  grandmother,  Margaret  countels 
of  Richmond  and  Derby,  he  formed  an  excellent 
council,  compofed  of  men  of  eminent  abilities 
and  long  experience  in  bufinefs;  and  though, 
from  his  age  and  temper,  he  was  fond  of  plea- 
furable  amufements,  he  frequently  attended  the 
meetings  of  his  council,  to  gain  fome  knowledge 
of  his  affairs.  Two  very  popular  proclamations 
were  immediately  publifhed,  the  one  confirming 
the  general  pardon  that  had  been  granted  by  the 
late  king ;  the  other  inviting  all  who  had  been  in- 
jured by  the  too  rigorous  execution  of  antiquated 
penal  laws  in  the  late  reign,  to  lay  their  complaints 
before  certain  commiflioners  appointed  to  hear  and 
redrefs  their  wrongs.  Sir  Richard  Empibn  and 
Edmund  Dudley,  efq.  the  two  detefted  inftruments 
of  thofe  vexatious  profecutions,  were  committed 
prifoners  to  the  Tower,  and  many  of  their  agents  • 

and  informers  to  other  prifons.  Thefe  meafures 
gave  univerfal  fatisfadion,  and  infpired  the  people 
with  the  mofl  fanguine  hopes  of  a  mild  admini* 
ftration '". 

One  of  the  firft  and  mod  imporunt  affairs  that  The 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  council  was,  the  mar-  ^''*«> 
riage  of  the  young  king.     He  had  been  contra£ted> 
ajd  June,  A.  D.  1503,  to  Catherine  of  Spain,  his   ' 
brother's  widow,  and  a  difpenfation  for  the  mar- 
riage had  been  obuined  from  the  pope ;  but  on 
the  day  in  which  he  completed  his   fourteenth 

<"  Lord  Herbert*!  Hiftoty  of  Henry  VIII.  apud  Kenet«  Tol.  iii. 
p.  >,  $. 

year. 
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^^'y^  year,  he  had  proteftcd  againft  that  contrafb :  and 
it  was  now  debated  in  council,  whether  he  Ihoald 
adhere  to  his  proteft,  or  fulfil  the  contrad  "*• 
WilUam  Warham,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  and 
chancellor  of  England,  a  wife  and  virtuous  pre* 
late,  oppofed  the  marriage  as  inceftuous,  and  con-- 
trary  to  the  laws  of  God,  with  which  the  pope, 
he  faid,  could  not  difpenfe.  But  Richard  Fox>  ^ 
bithopof  Winchefter,  fccrcury  and  lord  privy  fcal, 
with  a  great  majority  of  the  council,  advifcd  the 
king  to  proceed  to  the  marriage,  and  enforced  their 
advice  by  many  ftrong  polidcal  and  prudential  ar* 
guments.  Henry,  with  fome  reludlance,  it  is  fiiid^ 
complied  with  this  advice ;  and  this  extraordinary 
marriage  was  folemnized  at  Greenwich,  June  7th, 
A.D.  1509"'.  A  marriage  which  afterwards 
made  a  mighty  noife,  and  produced  efieAs  alto« 
gether  unexpeded,  and  dircdly  contrary  to  the  in- 
tentions of  thofe  who  promoted  it  with  the  greateft 
2eaL  So  (bort-fighted  are  the  wifeft  polidcians, 
and  fo  little  do  they  know  what  will  be  the  conic- 
quences  of  their  fchemes!  The  pope,  in  par- 
ticular, who  granted  the  difpenfation  for  this  'mar- 
riage, imagined  he  had  thereby  fubje&ed  Henry 
and  his  pofterity  for  ever  to  himfelf  and  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs  \  becaufe  the  legality  of  his  marriage  and 
their  legitimacy  would  depend  on  the  plenitude  of 
the  papal  power.  The  effcfi,  it  will  foon  appear^ 
was  directly  contrary  to  his  expedadons,  and  proved 
that,  with  all  his  pretenfions  to  infallibility,  he  iaw 
no  further  into  futurity  than  other  men. 

"*  Rym.FoKl.  tom.xiii,  p.76«*S6«  S^.  "'  Ibid.  p.  %s\. 
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The  commiflioncrs  who  ha4  been  appointed  to  '^-^-^s^b* 
hear  the  complaints  of  thofe  who  had  been  Injured  ^iJJfoJJJJI^ 
in  the  late  reign,  foon  found,  that  h  would  not  P"n'fl^» 
be  fo  ?afy  to  repair  die  iofles  of  the  numerous 
fcomplaincrs,  as  to  gratify  their  revengfe  by  punlfhing 
their  oppreffors.    They  therefore  adopted  that  as 
the  leaft  expenfive  method,  and  made  three  of  the 
inoft  adive  and  ddious  informer^  to  ride  through  ^ 
the  principal  ftreets  of  London,   June  6th,  with 
their  faces  to  the  horfes  uils,  and  then  fet  them 
on  the  pillory,  where  they  were  fo  roughly  ufed, 
that  they  all  died  foon  after  in  prifon  "\ 

Great  preparations  having  been  made  for  the  Coront«  : 
coronation  of  the  king  and  queen,  that  ceremony  ^*®'*»  *••  ^ 
was  performed  at  Weftminfter,  June  24th,  with 
fextraordinary  pomp,  and  at  a  prodigious  expencc 
both  to  the  king  and  the  nobility  ^*'.  The  ^bror 
nadon  was  followed  by  a  fucccflion  of  tournaments 
and  other  fplendid  and  expenfive  diverfions^  in 
which  the  young  king  (pent  much  of  his  time  and 
treafures.  Not  contented  with  the  guard  eftablifhcd 
by  his  father,  he  inftituted  a  band  of  fifty  fpear- 
men,  each  fpcarman  to  have  three  great  horfts 
for  his  own  ufe,  and  to  be  attended  by  an  archer, 
a  demilance,  and  valet,  all  on  horfeback.  The 
fpearmen  were  dreffcd  in  doth  of  gold,  and  th6 
trappings  of  their  horfes  were  of  the  fame  coftly 
materials  "*•  In  a  word,  Henry  now  difcovercd  fo  ~ 
ftrong  a  paflion  for  magnificence  of  all  kinds,  as 
threatened  the  fpcedy  diflSpation  of  all  the  mo- 

»H  Stowr,  p.  487.  i'5  Hall,  HtoryVIII.  foljP-4« 

"<>  Ibid.  fol.  J,  6. 
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A.  P.  T 509,  u^y  which  had  been  hoarded  by  his  father.    This 
gave  no  little  concern  to  fome  of  his  miniftersj  . 
particularly  to  bilhop  Fox,  who  loft  much  of  his 
influence  at' courts  by  his  remonftrance  againft  this 
extravagance ;  and  his  rival,  the  earl  of  Surrey, 
lord  treafurer,  gained  the  afcendant  by  indulging 
the  king's  humour  *'^. 
Death  of         Five  days  after^his  coronation,  Henry  fuftaincd 
teft^of'"'     *  &^^^  ^^fs  ^y  *?  death  of  his  excellent  grand- 
Richmood.  mother,  for  whom  he  had  always  entertained  a 
vc^y.  great  regard  and  reverence  i  and  who,  if  (he 
had  lived  fome  years  longer,  might  have  prcfcrved 
him  from  various  errors,  by  her  affectionate  and 
prudent  admonitions  "*. 
Treaties  In  the  firft  year  of  his  reign  Henry  confirmed 

the  treaties  which  had  been  made  by  his  father, 
with  the  emperor,  the  kings  of  Fran:e,  Spain,  and 
Scodand,  and  declared  his  refolution  to  cultivate 
peace  with  all  thcfc  princes  "•.     How  happy  would 
it  have  been  for  him  and  his  fubjeAs,  if  he  had 
adhered  to  that  wife  and  virtuous  refolution ! 
Em^fo**^        Though  a  few  of  the  inferior  agents  in  the  late 
and  Dud.    oppfcfflons  had  been  punifhed,  the  people  could 
^'  not  be  fatisficd  while  the  two  grand  opprcflbrs, 

Empfon  and  Dudley,  remained  alive.  It  was  not 
fo  eafy,  however,  to  convift  them,  as  it  had  been 
to  convift  their  undcr-agcnts.  They  were  both 
expert  lawyers,  had  a£led  with  great  caution,  and 
had  carefully  prefcrved  the  orders  they  had  re- 
ceived from  their  late  mafter  for  all  their  tranfadions. 

»«7  Herbert,  p.  4.  «»•  Slowe,  p.  4S7. 

"9  Rym.  FoeJ.  torn.  xiii.  p.  %$j.  %$9,  %^i,  167. 
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When  they  were  firft  brought  before  the  council,  ^J^jS^i 

Empibp^    who  was  equally   bold  and  eloquent, 

made  a  noble  defence  for  himlelf  and  his  fellow^ 

prifoner.      "  The  crime,"   he  faid,    "  of  which 

"  they  were  accuftd,  and  for  which  they  were  to 

*'  be  tried,  was  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature. 

**  Others  were  tried  for  violating  the  laws,  but 

"  they  were  to  be  tried  for  putting  the  laws  in 

•^  execution,  though  they  were  bound  to  do  fo  by 

"their  offices,  and  by  the  exprcfs  com'mandsof 

"  their  fovereign,  to  whom  the  execution  of  the 

**  law  was  committed  by  the  conftitution.     If  they 

«  were  to  be  facrificcd  to  the  "clamours  of  thofc 

"  whom  their  duty  had  obliged  them  to  punilh,  he 

**  intrtated  that  the  caufe  of  their  fufFcrings  might 

"  be  kept  a  profound  fccrctj  bccaufe  iifit  was 

"  known  in  foreign  countries,  it  would  be  con- 

*^  eluded  that  all  law  and  government  were  .dif- 

"  folved  in  England  "'*."    In  a  word,  it  was  foon 

found  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impoflible^ 

to  convifl  thefe.men  of  the  crimes  of  which  they 

had  been  really  gtdlty,  without  bringing  a  heavy 

load  of  infamy  on  the  memory  of  the  late  king,  by 

whofe  diredion  and  authority  they  had  adlcd.     It 

was  refolved,  therefore,  to  try  them  for  a  crime 

for  which  they  could  plead  no  authority,   but  of 

which,     \z  is  probable,    they   were   not  guilty; 

trufting  to  the  public  odium  un(Jer  whtth  they  Iq^ 

bourcd  for  a  verdidt  againft  them.    Accordingly, 

Edmund  Dudley  was  tried  at  Guildhall  in  London^ 

July  1 6th,  for  high   treafon,   and  found  guilty; 

«*•  Herbert^  p.  3.  . 

G  2  aqd 
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^^^  amf  fir  Rithard  fimpfon  was  tried  at  Northamp- 
ton, Oftobci*  ift,   for  the  fame  crime,  and  alfo 
foHnd  guiltf.     The  feme  accufetion  was  brought 
againll  both;  riz.  that  ih  March  laft,  when  the 
late  king  was  fick,  they  had  engaged  certain  pF 
their  friends  to  be  ready  to  appear  in  arms  in  Lon- 
don, as  foon  as  the  king  died  i  whence  it  was  in- 
ferred,  that  they  had  confpircd  to  feize  the  per- 
fon  of  the  young  king,  and  either  to  rule  him,  or 
put  him  to  death ;  than  which  inference  nothing 
icould  be  more  improbable.    After  they  were  found 
guiky,  they  were  committed  to  the  Tower  •". 
A.D1510,  •    RicbandFox,  bifhbp  of  Wincheftcr,  had  been 
traduced  at  fo  long  accoftomed  to  court- favour  and  public  bu- 
couit*        fincfi,  that  he  ardently  dcfired  to  recover  the  in- 
fluence which  he  had  loft ;  and  with  this  view,  he 
refolved  to  introduce  a  perfon  to  the  king  who  he 
hoped  would  prove  a  powerful  coadjutor  to  himfelf, 
and  a  formidable  competitt)r  to  his  rival,  the  earl 
of  Sorrey.     This  was  thefamous Thomas Wolfcy, 
fo  well  known  in  hiftory  by  the  title  of  Cardinal 
Wolfey,    who,    from   the   humble   ftation   of  a 
butcher's  fon  in  Ipfwich,  arrived  at  a  degree  of 
opulence,  power,  and  influence,  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  to  which  no  Britilh  fubjed  ever  attained. 
Fox  was  well  acquainted  with  Wolfcy *s  great  ac- 
tivity, captivating  addrcfs,  and  dexterity  in  bu- 
finefs,  from  the  fuccefs  with  which  he  had  executed 
forafc  commifTions  in  the  late  reign  ••*;   but  the 
rapid  progrefs  he  made  in  gaining  the  confidence 

«»■  Herbert,  p.  4,  5. 

•»*  Sec  Biographia  Britaiwiai,  article  Wolfey, 

imd 
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wd  favour  of  the  young  king,  far  exceeded  his  ^^p-^5«^ 
expedadofis  and  defires:  for  though  Henry  was 
then  only  in  his  nineteenth>  and  Wolfey  in  his 
fortieth  year,  before  he  had  iacen  many  months  at 
courts  he  became  his  bofom  frieml,  the  compa-* 
fiion  of  ^U  his  pleafures,  the  rep ofitory  of  ail  his 
fecrets,  the  difpenfer  qf  aft  his  fA?ourSj  and  at 
length  his  only  conBdeocial  minifter.  The  firft 
<^ce  beftowed  on  Wolfey  was  that  of  king's  al- 
moner. With  a  grant  of  all  deodaods  and  for« 
feiivres  for  fel(^y»  to  which  many  other  ofGcesj 
benefices,  and  grants  were  foon  after  added '**• 
In  November,  A.  D.  ijio^  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  privy  council,  and  from  thac  time 
be  was  really  prime  minifter. 

"  The  firft  parliament  in  this  reign  met  at  Weft*  Pa^iia. 
minfter,  January  aift,  A.  D.  1510.  The  tcm-  '^"^• 
poral  peers  fummoned  to  this  parlkmenc  were,  one 
duke,  one  marquis,  eight  earls,  and  twenty-fix 
barons  '^.  Henry  VII.  was  as  frugal  of  his  honours 
as  of  his  money«  William  Warbam,,  archbifliop 
of  Canterbury  and  chancellor,  made  a  ipeech»  oc 
rather  preached  a  fermon,  to  both  houies,  on  this  ^ 

cext:  "  Fear  God,  and  honour  the  king;"  infift«- 
ing  chiefly  on  the  laft  part  of  his  text"*.  Re- 
ceivers and  triers  of  pcutions^  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  thofc  times,  were  then  nominated.  The 
commons  cho(e  fir  Thomas  Inglefield  to  be  their 
fpeakcr,  who  was  prefented  to  the  king  in  the 
houfe  of  lords,  January  23d,  and  accepted.    At 

'^S'-Eym.  Foed*  torn.  xiii.  pi  0^7.  z6^    Biogi«pbi»  BritaBnics; 
n4  Farl.  lilSkk  foK  iii.  p. ».  «   >M  IbtJ.  p.  3.  . 
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the  fzmt  time  an  order  was  made>  that  both 
bouics  fiiould  meet  at  nine  in  the  mornings  for 
the  difpatch  of  bufinefs. 
Proceed.  The  great  objcft  of  this  parliament  was,  to  pre- 
p"fi*ia"  vent  the  repetition  of  thofe  vexatious  exidions 
"**"^*  and  profecutions  which  had  occafioned  fo  much 
diftrefs  and  d^content  in  the  preceding  reign. 
With  this  view,  fome  of  thofe  antiquated  penal 
laws,  on  which  thcfe  profccutiohs  had  been 
founded,  were  repealed,  and  others  explained,  and 
their  fcvcrity  mitigated  "*•  With  the  fame  view, 
Empfon  and  Dudley,  who  had  been  already  found 
guilty  of  high  treafon  by  a  jury  of  their  peers,  were 
attainted  by  anafb  of  parliament,  and  both  be- 
headed on  Tower-hill,  Auguft  17th,  by  a  warrant 
extorted  from  the  king  by  the  clamours  of  the 
people  "'.  To  fhew  their  affcftion  to  their  youth- 
fvl  fovercign,  this  aflcmbly  voluntarily  granted 
him  two  tenths  and  two  fifteenths,,  though  he 
abounded  in  treafurc,  and  was  at  peace  with  all  the 
world.  An  imprudent  aft,  which  ferved  only  to 
encourage  the  young  king  in  his  extravagance. 
f^caty.  A  treaty  of  peace  between  Henry  and  Lewis 

XII.  king  of  France,  was  concluded  March  23d, 
A.  D.  15x0,  to  continue  during  the  lives  of  the 
two  kings,  and  great  ^precautions  were  taken  to 
render  it  fccurc  '*•.  But  it  will  foon  appear  that 
all  thtfc  precautions  were  in  vain,  and  that  this 
peace  was  of  very  (hort  duration.     During  the  re- 

i»*  See  Statutes,  i  Hen.  VIII. 

t»7  lb  d.  <ap.  iv.    Pari.  Uift.  vol.  iii.  p.  y,  f.    Stowe,  p.  4tS. 

v^  RyiB.  FttcL  torn*  siii.  p.  vo«-a7i*  %yj^^%%o,  sl6.  %%^. 
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maindcr  of  this  year,  Henry  had  nothing  to  divert  a.d,i$io, 
him  from   purfuing  his  plcafures  and  divcrfions^.      ^^'-^ 
which  he  did  with  great  ardour  and  at  an  immenfe 
cxpencc. 

On  the  firft  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1511,  the  A.o.isifc 
queen  was  delivered  of  a  fon  at  Richmond,  which  {^^tV 
gave  univerlal  joy  to  the  whole  kingdom,  as  well  ■  ^"^ 
as  to  the  king  and  court.  But  this  joy  was'fbon 
fucceedcd  by  forrow;  for  the  young  prince,  who 
was  named  Henry,  expired  at  the  fame  place  on 
February  ajd  "^  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  Henry's 
father-in-law,  now  pretended  to  meditate  an  ex- 
pedition againfl;  the  Moors  in  Barbary,  and  ibli« 
cited  an  aid  of  1000  Englifli  archers,  which  was 
granted  ■'^  Thefe  troops,  which  were  efteemed 
the  bcft  in  Europe,  landed  at  Calais  June  ift/ 
and  were  honourably  received  and  entertained. 
But  Ferdinand,  having  laid  afide  this  expedition, 
(which  he  never  really  intended,)  they  were  foon 
after  fent  home,  well  contented  with  their  enter- 
tainment, and  the  valuable  prcfent^  they  had  re- 
ceived, ticnry  fent  a  Hmilar  aid  of  1500  archers, 
this  fummcr,  to  Margaret  duchefs  of  Savoy,  go* 
vcrncfs  of  the  Low  Countries,  for  her  nephew 
Charles,  prince  of  Spain,  who  was  at  war  with  the 
duke  of  Guilders.  Thefe  troops,  having  done  good 
fervicc  at  feveral  fieges,  returned  home  at  the  end 
of  the  campaign  **•. 

Though  England  at  this  time  enjoyed  a  profound  Snaretlaia 
peace,  which  nothing  fcemed  capable  of  difturbing,    *  ^«»'y^ 

*^  Scowe»  p,  i2$,  ^1^  Ryttk^Frnd*  fPiDtiiiM  p*  %^$. 

I|i  Slowe,  p«  4SS. 
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^-j^  ^^  a5ai,n  of  chc  continent  were  crupUy  embroiled ; 
and  the  moft  artful  fchcnws  were  fccrcdy  fornacd  to 
draw  the  rich  and  powerful^  but  youogi  ra(h,  and 
unfufpeftlng  Henry,  into  quarrels,  with  which  he 
had.  no  concern,  and  from  the  iffue  of  which  it  was 
determined  he  fliould  reap  no  benefit.      Thefc 
•     fchemes  were  formed  by  his  Ipiritual  father  the 
Pope,  and  his  fiither-in-law  Ferdinand  of  Spain^ 
two  perfons  for  whom  he  had  the  greatefl:  vene- 
ration;   and   their  proposals  were  fo  admirably 
adapted  to  work  upon  his  reigoiog  paflions  of 
vanity  and  ambition,  that  he  was  more  to  be  pitied 
than  blamed  for  falling  into  the  fnare. 
Ch^nAcr        Pope  Julius  JL  was  unqueftionably  one  of  the 
luKrii.    tnoft  rcftlefs,  ambitious,  and  faithlefs  men  that  ever 
.    fivcd ;   and  though  he  pretended  to  be  the  vice- 
gerent of  the  meek  and  peaceful  Saviour  of  man- 
kind, he  afted  the  part  of  a  firebrand  during  his 
whole  pontificate,  and  praftifed  every  art  to  kindle 
and  keep  alive  the  flames  of  war.    He  had  been 
the  chief  inftrument  in  forming  the  famous  league 
of  Cambray,  for  the  dcilru6tion  of  the  Venetians  i 
and  he  now.  laboured,  with  equal  ardour,  to  form  a 
Cmilar  league  againft  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  church, 
and  moft  virtuous  prince  of  the  age,  LewisXII.kbg 
of  France,  who,  by  bis  power  in  Italy,  he  appre- 
hended would  obftruft  the  fuccefs'  of  the  fchemes 
he  had  formed  for  aggrandifing  the  popedom^  and 
his  own  family,  with  the  fpoils  of  his  weaker 
neighbours.     Into  this  league  he  propofed  to  bring 
hot  only  all  the  enemies,   but  all  the  allies,  of 
the  king  of  France  s   particularly  the  emperor 

'  Ma»* 
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'Maximilian^  and  the.  kings  of  Spain  ^  Eng- 
land. 

Ic  would  be  tedious  to  iracc  all  di^  imrjcatc  Schemctof 
ifiazcs  of  the  negotiations  of  his  holincfs,  M^ith  the  &c.^^' 
emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain,  who  were  almoft  as 
^tful  and  as^perBdious  as  bimfclf.      It  ^  fufficient 
to  lay,  that,  after  various  intrigues,  the  holy  father 
and  his  two  dearly  beloved  fons  agreed  upon  this 
plan:   that  the  pope,  who,  in  conjundlion  with  the 
Venetians*  was  alrea^  at  open  war  with  the  king  of 
]i«'rance,  fliould  launch  the  thunders  of  the  church, 
againft  that  rebellious  fon  and  his  fubjefts,  who. 
impioufly  dared  to  difobey  the  common  father  of 
all  Chriftis^ns;    while   the  two  monarchs  ihould 
continue  to  make  the  firongeft  profelTions  of  in- 
violable attachment  to  that  prince,  till  thf  king  of 
England'  was  engaged  in  the  league,  ^^d  all  the 
confederates  were  ready  to  fall  upon  him^  at  once. 
The  honourable  office  of  deceiving  the  l^ing  of 
England,  and  drawing  him  into  the  league,  was     ^ 
committed  to  his  father-in-law,   who  performed 
if,  with  great  dexterity  and  fuccefs  *'*. 

Ferdinand,  by  his  ambaflador  at  the  court  of  Tctaty. 
England,  communicated  to  Henry  the  plan  of  the 
league,  as  a  mark  of  his  confidence  and  paternal 
affe&ion;  ^nd  reprefented  bow  honourable  it  would 
be,  for  a  young  prince  of  his  great  power  and 
piety  and  learning  to  become  the  protestor  of  the 
church;  and  how  favourable  an  opportunity  this 
was,  of  recovering  the  ancient  dominions  of  his 
crown  in  France*     To  pleafe  him  ftill  further,  it 

>i>  Thuanui,  lib.  i.    FrPaul.  Hift.  Conc«  Treat. 
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A>D.i5ii.  ^;j5  promi(ed  that  the  pope  would  confer  upon^ 
him  the  title  of  the  Moft  Chriftian  King,  which' 
the  king  of  France  had  forfeited;  and  that  he 
Ihould  be  declared  the  head  of  the  holy  Italian 
league  '**.  Thefc  offers  and  propofals  were  fo 
flattering  to  Henry's  bigotry,  vanity,  and  am- 
bition, that  he  yielded  to  the  temptation,  agreed 
to  enter  into  the  league,  and  to  violate  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Lewis  j  to  the  faithful  obfcrvance  of 
which  he  had  folcmnly  fworn  only  a  few  months 
before.  Having  formed  this  rcfolution,  he  began 
privately  to  prepare  for  war,  and  gave  a  com- 
million  to  feveral  gentlemen  in  each  county,  June 
20th,  to  array  and  cxercife  all  the  men  at  arms 
and  archers  in  their  county,  and  to  make  a  return 
of  their  names,  and  the  quality  of  their  arms,  be- 
fore the  firft  day  of  Auguft  "♦.  The  refolution  of 
delaring  war  againft  France,  met  with  oppolition 
in  the  council  of  England,  on  very  folid  grounds. 
-  "  The  natural  fituation  of  iflands,"  it  was  faid, 
*'  fcems  not  to  fort  with  conqucfts  on  the  conti- 
"  ncnt.  If  we  will  enlarge  ourfelves,  let  it  be  in 
"  the  way  for  which  Providence  hath  fitted  usj 
^'  which  is  by  fea '"."  But  Henry  was  fo  intoxi- 
cated with  the  thoughts  of  being  the  proteftor  of 
the  pope,  and  of  the  conqucfts  he  expefted  to 
make  in  France,  that  all  oppofition  was  in  vain  ; 
and  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  his  father-in-law, 
'November  loth^  A.  D.  151 1.     The  preamble  of 

^     "        >is  Pet.  Martyr.  Epift.  p.  S79. 4^».     Herbert,  p.  |.     Guicciaid* 

C.  II. 

>}4  RjtfBtmFatd.  tofii.xiu.  p.  500*  ''I  Hcrliert,  p.  <• 
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this  trcaqr  affbrds  a  curious  fpccimcn  of  political  a.  p.  1511. 
hypocrifjr.  After  rcprcfc;nting  Lewis  XII.  as  an 
enemy  to  God  and  religion,  and  a  cruel  unrelenting 
perfecutor  of  the  church,  who  defpifed  all  admo- 
nitions, and  had  even  rejeded  the  generous  offer 
which  the  pope  had  made  him,  of  the  pardon  of 
all  his  fins^  it  proceeds  in  this  pious  drain :  "  That 
**  the  two  kings,  knowing  how  detrimental  this 
"  condudt  might  prove  to  the  catholic  faith,  the 
*'  church  of  God,  and  the  welfare  of  Chriftcndom, 
•*  had  thought  proper  to  agree  upon  the  following 
*«  articles,  to  the  praife  and  glory  of  Almighty 
**  God,  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  and  of  the  whole 
*•  triumphant  court  of  heaven."  It  is  not  indeed 
very  eafy  to  difcover  the  connexion  between  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  articles  of  this  treaty,  which 
were  to  this  effcft :  That  the  two  kings  (hould 
'  unite  their  forces  to  make  a  conqueft  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Guienne,  from  a  prince  with  whom  they 
were  united  by  the  moft  folemn  treaties,  and  who 
had  given  them  no  offence  ■'*. 

In  this  treaty  Ferdinand  affefted  to  appear  per-  perficiyrf 
feftly  difintcrefted,  and  to  have  nothing  at  Heart  but  ^•"***"*** 
the  aggrandifement  of  the  king  of  England,  by  the 
acquifition  of  Guienne.  But  this  was  far  from  being 
the  intention  of  that  felfifti  perfidious  prince,  who 
contrived  to  make  the  expedition  turn  entirely  to 
his  own  advantage,  and  to  the  great  loft  and  morti- 
fication of  his  dearly- beloved  fon. 

Henry,  having  now  rcfolved  upon  a  war  with  ^•^:  «5«»» 
France^   fummoncd  a  parliament,  which  met  at  mcot. 

'2^  Rym.  Feed,  tom.xiii.  p.  %i%,  &c» 
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AD.  151*.  Wcftminftcr,  February  4th,  A.  D.  I5x2>  and  wa^ 
-^'"^  opened  by  WiUiam  Warfiaoi,  archbiihop  of  Can- 
terbury, chancellor,  ^ith  a  fcrnion  on  thefc  words: 
"  Righteoufnefs  and  peace  kifled  each  other." 
On  which  (fays  an  ancient  hiftorian)  he  preached  a 
long  hour  and  a  half,  to  his  great  commendation,  and 
the  Gngular  comfort  of  his  hearers '''.  No  mentioa 
was  made  of  the  intended  war  till  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  parliament,  ^hcn  the  chancellor  difclofed 
to  the  lords  the  fecret  reafon  for  which  it  had  been 
called,  and  cauled  an  apollolic  brief  to  be  read^ 
containing  a  long  detail  and  bitter  complaints  of  the 
grievous  injuries  which  the  king  of  France.  )iad 
done  to  the  pope  and  church  of  Rome.  The 
chancellor,  the  treafurer,  and  (bme  other  lordsj 
were  fent  to  make  the  fame  difcov<:ry  to  the  com^ 
xnons  •'•. 
Proceed-  Thc  profpcQ:  of  a  war  with  France  was  cx- 
"^**  ceedingly  pleafing  to  the  people  of  England  in  this 
period.  The  remembrance  of  the  glorious  vidtoriea 
their  anceftors  had  gained,  and  the  great  eftates 
they  had  poflefled  in  that  kingdom,  was  frelh  in 
their  minds,  and  they  fondly  hoped  to  gain  fimilar 
vifbories  and  eftates.  The  parliament,  therefore^ 
entered  with  great  alacrity  into  the  king's  views, 
and  granted  two  tenths  and  two  fifteenths,  to  be 
levied  from  the  laity,  and  the  clergy  in  convocation 
granted  a  fubfidy  of  twenty-three  thoufand  pounds ''V 
Then  the  parliament,  after  fitting  forty- nine  days^ 
was  prorogued  to  November  4th. 

sn  JournaU,  vol.  i.  p.  lo.    Siowe,  p. 490.         *l*  Journalf,  p.  13. 
<39  Wilkins  CoBcil*  ^«»L  p.S^t- 
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Hwry  being  now  amply  furniflied  with  the  (incwi  a*p»'si^ 
of  war,   railed  an  army  of  ttn  thoufand  men.  Expedition 
chiefly  archers,   with  a  train  of  artillery.     This  i««o  »?*'*• 
army,    commanded  in  chief  by  the  marquis  of 
Dorfct,  embarked  at  Southampton  May  i6th,  and 
]anded  at  Guipifcoa.     They  were  received  and 
treated  with  refpeft,  but  faw  no  appearance  of  the 
Spanilh  army  they  expefted  to  joia  them  on  their 
landing.     After  they  had  remained  a  month  in  their 
camp,  they  received  a  meflfage  from  Ferdinand, 
intreating  them  to  have  a  little  patience,  and  hia 
army  would  join  them  in  a  fliort  time  to  undcr^^ 
fake  the  fiege  of  Bayonne.     But  he  had  a  very 
different  objcft  in  view  ***. 

John  D'Albcrt,  king  of  Navarre,  was  ih  drift 
alliance  with  the  king  of  France,  and  on  chat  ac- 
count had  been  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  and 
his  kingdom  offered  to  any  prince  who  would  take 
poffeffion  of  it.    This  kingdom  lay  convenient!]^ 
for  Ferdinands   and  therefore,  inftead  of  joining 
his  forces  to  the  Englifh  for  the  conquell  of  Gui- 
cnne,  commanded  his  general,  the  duke  of  Alva, 
CO  invade  Navarre,  with  the  army  he  had  raifed, 
under  pretence  of  an  expedition  againft  the  Moors. 
To  facilitate  the  fuccefs  of  this  enterprife,    ht 
amufed  the  weak  unfortunate  king  John  with  dc* 
hifive  negotiations  for  a  peace,  while  the  French 
were  engaged  in  fecuring  Guiennc  againft  the  ex* 
peAed  invafion.     The  Spanifh  army  met'  with 
^tde  oppofition,  and  made  a  conqueft  of  Navarre 
in  a  few  months  '**.     While  the  Spanifh  army  wa* 

V  Stowt,  p,  4lt.  H»  pft.  Martyr.  Eplft.  563.  ^79,  Sec. 
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^P'5««;  etnploy^fd  in  the  conqueft  of  Navarre,  the  fitpation 
of  the  Englifh  in  their  camp  at  Fontarabia  was 
exceedingly  difagreeable*  Too  weak  to  attempt 
the  fiege  of  Bayonne,  or  engage  in  any  important 
entcrprifc,  they  remained  idle  in  their  camp,  en- 
raged at  their  perfidious  ally^  and  brooding  over 
their  blafted  hopes  of  conqueft:.  Being  iil-fupplied 
with  proviHons,  and  making  too  free  with  the 
iRTines  of  the  country,  difeafes  broke  out  among 
them,  of  which  fcvcral  hundreds  died.  In  the 
jnean  time,:  Ferdinand  was  not  afhamed  to  im- 
portune the  marquis  of  Dorfet,  by  frequent  mef- 
fages,  to  join  the  Spanifh  army,  and  aflifl  in  the 
conqueft  of  Navarre :  but  the  marquis  refifted  all 
thefe  importunities^  as  being  diredUy  contrary  to 
his  commiflion  and  inftruftions ;  and  was  no  leis 
importunate  in  demanding  (hips  to  tranfport  his 
army  back  to  England,  which  Ferdinand  was 
obliged,  by  treaty,  to  furnilh  when  demanded. 
At  length,  when  the  conqueft  of  Navarre  was 
completed,  and  the  prefence  of  the  Englifh  was  no 
^  longer  necefTary  to  keep  the  French  at  bay,  and 

prevent  their  oppofing  the  progrefs  of  the  Spa- 
niards, fhips  were  provided,  the  Englifh  army 
embarked,  and  arrived  in  their  own  country  in 
December,  difcontentcd,  difpiritcd,  and  diminifhed 
in  their  numbers  '**.  Thus  ended  this  campaign, 
in  which  Ferdinand  gained  a  kingdom,  and  Henry 
got  nothing  but  difgrace  and  lofs. 

tft-fight.        Henry,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  fent  his  army 
into  Spain,  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  fixteen  ftout  (hips, 

H&  Hall,  f.  29.    Herbert,  p.  9. 
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comoiancjcd  by  fir  Edward  Howard,  the  lord  ad^  ^-P'S'** 
miral:  who,  having  conveyed  the  tranfports  with  the 
troops  till  they  were  out^of  danger^  cruifed  in  the 
channel,  took  many  merchant  fhips,  made  feveral 
dcftru<5live  defcents  on  the  coafts  of  France,  and 
then  returned  to  Southampton.  The  fleet  being 
there  fupplied  with  water  and  provifions,  and 
joined  by  another  fquadron  of  twenty-five  fail,  put 
to  fca  again  ;  and  having  fallen  iri  with  the  French 
fleet,  confifting  of  thirty-nine  fail,  Auguft  ibth,  a 
fierce  conflift  immediately  ehfucd.  In  the  heat 
of  the  aftion  the  Regent,  of  one  thoufand  tons,  the 
largeft  fliip  in  the  Englilh  navy,  grappled  wifh  the 
French  admiral,  which  taking  fire;  both  fhips  were 
prefcntly  involved  in  flames,  and  all  on  board,  to 
the  number  o^  fevcnteen  hundred  men,  perilhed. 
The  two  hoftile  fleets  were'  fo  much  aftonilhed  at 
tliis  deplorable  and  fudden  dcftruftion^of  fo  many 
brave  men,  that  they  feparated,  as  if  it  had  been  by 
mutual  confer nt,  without  any  further  fighting  '*'. 

The  parliament  met  again  November  4th,  the  i>ariia- 
day  to  which  it  had  been  prorogued  i  and  as  the  ™*"* 
king  was  aftually  engaged  in  an  expenfive  war 
with  France^  and  was  preparing  for  a  war  with 
Scodand,  they  granted  him  two  tenths  and  two 
fifteenths,  befide  an  aid  of  i6o,oool.  to  be  raifed 
by  a  poll-tax  on  perfons  of  all  denominations,  at 
rates  proportioned  to  their  rank  and  circumftances. 
In  this  feflion  feveral  ladies,  lords,  and  gentlemen, 
(and  among  others,  Thomas,  fon  and  heir  of  fir 
Richard  Empfon,)    whofe  parents  and  anceftors 

*H  R jm.  Foed.  torn*  xili.  p.  317,    Hal),  f.  %q. 
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had  been  cohdemned  for  trcafon^  and  their  eftates 
forfeited,  were  reftorcd  to  their  honours  and  for- 
tunes***.    The  parliament  was  then  prorogued  t<i 
November  7th,  A.  D.  1513. 
A. D.  1513.       Though  "the  preceding  campaign  had  been  un- 
dettb.        profiublc  to  Henry,  h  had  been  very  pernicious  to 
the  king  of  France.      By   his  withdrawing  the 
greateft  part  of  his  troops  from  Italy,  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  kingdom,  he  loft  the  duchy  of  Milan^ 
Parma,   and   Placcntia,    which  had  coft  France 
much  blood  and  trcafurc  to  acquire.     While  pope 
Juliu&IL  was  rejoicing  in  thefo  events,  and  keenly 
engaged  in  forming  a  powerful  confederacy  againft 
France,  he  was  overtaken  by  death,  on  February 
21ft,  A.  D,  1 5 13,  and  was  fuccecded  in  the  papal 
chair,  March  nth,  by  cardinal  John  dc  Medici, 
who  took  the  name  of  Leo  X.  **' 
Confedc         fhe  new  pope  profecuted  the  fchemes  of  his 
againft        prcdeceflfor,  for  expelling  the  French  out  of  Italy, 
enlarging  the  papal  dominions,  and  (ecuring  the 
fovercignty  of  Florence  to  his  own  family.     The 
negotiations  which  had  for  fome  time  been  carried 
on  at  Mechlin  with  great  ^  fccrccy,  for  forming  a 
confederacy  between  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and 
the  kings  of  Spain  and  England,  againft  France, 
were  brought  to  a  concludon,  and  the  league  was 
figned  by  the  plenipotentiaries,  April  5,  A.D.  15 13. 
By  the  league  the  pope  engaged  to  invade  France  in 
Provence  or  Dauphby,  and  to  fulminate  the  thun* 
ders  of  the  church  againft  the  king  of  France  and 
all  his  allies.    The  emperor  engaged  to  invade 
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Prancct  or  fome  otlier  territories  belonging  to 
the  king  of  France  out  of  Italy.  To  enable  him 
to  do  this^  the  king  of  England  was  to  pay  him 
100,000  gold  crowns*  The  king  of  Spain  en- 
gaged to  invade  Beam,  Guienne,  or  Langucdoc^ 
and  the  king  of  England,  Guiennc,  Normandy^ 
or  Picardy.  All  the  invading  armies  were  to  be  . 
firong  and  well  appointed.  None  of  the  confede- 
rates  were  to  make  a  truce  or  peace  with  the  com* 
mon  enemy^  without  the  confent  of  all  the  reft* 
The  emperor  and  the  king  of  England  were  to 
ratify  this  treaty  within  one  month,  the  pope  and 
king  of  Spain  leithin  two  months  ■^. 

Henry  was  highly  pleafed  with  this  treaty,  and  Perfidy  of 
entertained  the  moft  languine  hopes  of  viftorics  dcrtie";  * 
and  conquefts,  by  th6  aid  of  thefe  powerful  allies* 
But  in  this  he  was  much  miftaken.  None  of  his 
allies  intended  to  invade  France,  or  to  fulfil  any  of 
their  engagements,  but  that  of  receiving  his  mo- 
ney. Knowing  his  youthful  ardour  and  ambidon, 
as  well  as  his  power  and  wealth,  their  objeA  was 
to  engage  him  in  a  war  with  France,  from  which 
each  of  them  hoped  to  derive  advantages^  without 
any  expence  or  trouble4  So  ihameful  was  the  du-  . 
piicity  of  Ferdinand,  his  father-in- law^  that  he  was 
iiegotiating  a  truce  for  one  year  in  his  own  name, 
and  in  the  name  of  his  aljies,  the  emperor  and  the 
king  of  England,  with  the  king  of  France  and  his 
allies,  the  king  of  Scotland  and  duke  of  Guilders^ 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  was  negotiating  the  above 
confederacy  againft  France,  and  both  thefe  treaties 
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(fo  contradiftory  to  one  another)  were  concluded, 
figned,  and  fworn  to  with  great  folemnity,  by  his 
plenipotentiaries,  at  different  places^    almoft  on 
the  fame  day'*'.     This  he  efteemed  a  mafterly 
ftroke  in  politics  i  but  it  certainly  deferved  a  very 
different  name. 
Henry  pre-       As  foon  as  Henry  had  refolved  on  a  war  with 
wa7*whh     France,  he  laboured  earneftly  to  fecurc  the  con- 
ScutUnd.     tinuance  of  peace  with  Scotland.     But  all  his  en- 
deavours were  in  vain.     King  James  complained 
that  he  had  been  unkindly  and  even  unjuftly  treat* 
ed  by  his  brother-in-law,  in  feveral  particulars. 
Greater  attention  was  now  paid  to  thefe  complaints 
than  formerly;  offers  of  redrefs  and  fatisfaftion 
were  made,  and  commiffioners  appointed,  on  both 
fides,  to  adjuft  all  differences.     But  thefe  commif- 
fioners could  come  to  no  agreement  '*•.     The  truth 
is,  that  king  James  had  fccrctly  refolved  to  fup- 
port  the  ancient  allies  of  his  family  and  country, 
and  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  France, 
2 2d  May,  A.  D.  1512,   in  which  the  two  mo- 
narchs  agreed  to  affift  and  fupport  one  another  with 
all  their  power  againft  all  men.     He  endeavoured, 
however,  to  conceal  his  hoftile  intention  againft 
England,  that  his  country  might  not  be  made  the 
feat  of  the  war.     But  the  Englifli  minifters  were 
not  deceived.     They  faw  plainly  that  a  war  with 
Scotl^d  was    unavoidable,    and   Henry   gave   a 
commiflion  to  the  earl  of  Surrey,  Auguft  6th, 
A.  D.  15 1 2,  to  array  all  the  fencible  men  in  York- 
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fliirtj  and  the  other  five  northern  counties,  and  to  ^'^'1'^: 
have  them  in  conftant  readinefs  to  oppofe  the 
Scots  '*•.  Negotiations  for  an  accommodation  were 
ftill  carried  on,  and  Henry  gave  one  commifllonj 
February  2d,  A,  D.  15131  to  William  lord  Con- 
yers  and  fir  Robert  Drury,  to  treat  with  the  com- 
miilioners  of  the  king  of  Scodand,  with  power  to 
promife  the  redrefs  of  all  grievances ;  and  another 
to  lord  Dacre  and  Doftor  Weft,  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  February  15th  "^  But  thefe  negotiations 
were  unfuccefsfuL 

Henry  fpent  the  firft  five  months  of  this  year  ifi  Ezpedi* 
making  every  poflible  preparadon  for  a  vigorous  ^^  *"*^ 
offcnfive  war  with  France,  and  defenfive  war  with 
Scotland.  For  though  he  had  no  real  ground  of 
quarrel  with  either  of  thefe  powers,  he  was  lb  de- 
luded by  the  promifes  of  his  deceitful  allies,  and  by 
the  vain  ambiuon  of  appearing  the  great  proteftor 
of  the  pope  and  church,  that  he  embarked  in  thefe 
wars  with  the  greateft  ardour  and  the  moft  fanguine 
hopes  of  fuccefs.  About  the  middttf  of  May  the 
earl  of  Shrewfbury  conduced  eight  thoufand  men 
to  Calais,  and  was  followed  by  lord  Herbert  with 
iix  thoufand,  about  the  end  of  that  month  '".  Wij|i 
thefe  troops  they  invefted  Tiruenne,  a  ftrong  town 
in  Artois,  June  22.  The  king,  having  appointed 
the  queen  regent  of  the  kingdom,  lailed  from 
Dover  June  30th,  and  landed  at  Calais  the  fame 
evening,  attended  by  an  army  of  twelve  thoufand 
men,  his  favourite  Wolfey,  now  his  prime* mi* 
/ 
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^^1^^  niftcr,  and  a  gallant  train  of  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men^  impatient  to  difplay  their  courage  under  the 
eye  of  their  youthful  fovereign. 

Tiruenne  was  bravely  defended  by  a  numetx>us 
garrifon ;  and  a  report  prevailing  that  the  duke  of 
Longuevifle  was  advancing  with  an  army  to  his 
relief,  Henry  marched  from  Calais  July  tift,  and 
arrived  in  the  camp  before  Tiruenne  with  eleven 
thoufand  men  Auguft  4th.     The  emperor  Maxi* 
fnilian,  who,  as  well  as  the  other  confederates, 
had  made  no  preparation  for  invading  France,  was 
not  afliamed  to  inlift  in  the  fcrvice  of  the  king  of 
England  at  the  rate  of  100  crowns  a-day,  and 
proved  an    uielefs  expenfive   foldier,    and   molt 
pernicious  counfellor.     On  the   approach  of  the 
^iuke  of  Longuevillc,   Henry  drew  out  to  meet 
him,  and  an  adion  enfued  Auguft  19th,   com- 
monly called  the  battle  of  the  fpurSy  in  which  the 
Engliih  obtained  an  eafy  viftory  :    for  the  French 
cavalry,  feized  with  a  panic,  ufed  their  fpurs  in- 
ftead  of  thefr  fwords,  and  galloping  off,  left  their 
general  and  feveral  brave  officers  in  the  hands  of 
their  enemies  '**.     The  garrifon  of  Tiruenne,  de- 
fpairing  of  any  relief,  furrendered  the  place  on  ho- 
nourable terms  Auguft  a2d.     This  conqueft,  which 
had  coft  Henry  an  immenfe  fum  of  money,  was 
difmantled  and  deftroyed,  by  the  interefted  advice 
of  the  emperor^  that  its  garrifon  might  no  longer 
infeft  the  contiguous  territories  of  his  fon,  Charles 
duke  of  Burgundy. 
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Henry  was  again  miflcd  by  the  emperor,  whofc  ^-p-^m- 
age^  dignity/  and  cunning  gave  him  fuch  an  afcend-  Tournay 
ant,    that  he  dkeftcd  all  the  motions  of  the  Eng-  ^*^^"' 
liih  army  to  promote  his  own  views.     Inftead  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  confternation  into  which 
the  French  were  thrown  by  their  late  defeat,  he 
proceeded  in  great  date,  by  flow  marches,  and  in- 
vefted  the  populous  city  of  Tournay,  September  22  d. 
The  citizens  of  Tournay  enjoyed  fevcral  peculiar 
privileges,  and,  among  others,  that  of  defending  their 
own  city ;  for  which,  on  this  occafion,  they  dif- 
covered  themfelvcs  to  be  very  unfit.     They  furren- 
dered  a  few'days  after  they  wereTummoned,  agreeing 
to  pay  50,000  crowns  immediately,  400Qlivresa.year 
for  ten  years,  and  to  admit  an  Englifli  garrifon  '"• 

On  the    fame  day  that  Tournay  furrendercd.  Death  of 
Henry  received  the  important  news  of  the  death  of  J^™"  '^* 
James  IV.  who  had  been  flain  September  9th,  in 
the  memorable  battle  of  Flowden-field,  of  which 
a  circumftantial  account   ihall  be  given   in   the 
Hiftory  of  Scodand.  . 

Henry  was  gready  elated  by  this  flowof  fuccefs,  Confedc- 
and  kept  a  moft  magnificent  court  at  Tournay.  "^^^^ 
He  was  there  vifited  by  Margaret  govcrncfs  of  the 
Low  Countries,  and  her  nephew  Charles  prince  of 
Spain,  with  ^a  fplendid  train  of  lords  and  ladies, 
who  were  all  fumptuoufly  fcafted,  and  nobly  en- 
tertained with  tournaments  and  other  divcrfions, 
for  fourteen  days,  at  an  incredible  expence  *'*. 
Henry  returned  this  vifit,  October  nth,   to  the 
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^'?1  'J'^'  <^^^^^  of  Burgundy  at  Liflc,  where  he  fpcnt  icvcral 
days  in  the  diverfions  of  thofe  times.      While  the 
princes  and  their  courtiers  were  engaged  in  thcfe 
amufement ,  their  minifters  were  employed  in  ne- 
gotiating   a    new    treaty   of   confederacy    againft 
France,  which  was  figned  and  fealed  by  the  king  of 
England  at  Lifle,  Oftobcr  15th.     By  this  treaty 
it  was  ftipulated,  i.  That,  as  winter  was  approach- 
ing, the  king  of  England,  after  leaving  a  fufficient 
garrifon  in  Tournay,  might  retire  with  his  army 
into  hi$  own  dominions,      a.  That  the   emperor 
fhould  keep   on   foot  an   army   of  fix    thoufand 
infantry  and  four  thoufand   cavalry,    during   the 
winter  and  fpring,   for  the  defence  of  the  Low 
Countries,  the  further,  fecurity  of  Tournay,  and 
for  harafling  the   frontiers  of  France;    and  that 
Henry,  to  enable  him  to  do  this,  fhould  pay  him 
30,000  crowns  of  gold  on  the  laft  day  of  each  of 
the  fix  winter  and  fpring  months,  and  20,000  in 
May ;  in  all  200,000.      3.  That,  by  the  firft  of 
June  next,  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  England 
Ihould  invade  France,  each  at  the  head  of  a  pow- 
erful army,  and  neither  make  peace  nor  truce  but 
by  mutual  confcnt.      4.  That  the   emperor,  his 
daughter  the  archduchcfs  Margaret,    his  grandfon 
Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  king  of  England, 
his  queen,  and  his  filter  the  princefs  Mary,  ihould 
all  meet  at  Calais  about  the  middle  of  May,  and 
there  folemnize  the  marriage  of  Charles  and  Mary'". 
Jn  this  tranfaftion  all  was  fincerity  on  the  fide  of 
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Henr7>  and  all  the  groflfeft  diflimulation  on  the 
part  of  his  confederate. 

The  bifliopric  of  Toumay  had  been  lately  va-  Woifey 
cant,  and  the  biflibp-eka:  rcfufing  to  fwear  fealty  ¥?u«t/r 
to  the  conqueror,  Henry  beftowcd  that  rich  fee, 
with  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  fame  city, 
in  €ommendamy  on  his  almoner  and  favourite,  Tho- 
mas Woliey,  who  attended  him  in  that  expedition. 
This  was  a  ftrong  mark  of  the  king's  efteem  and 
friendlhip,  which  was  fbon  followed  by  many 
others  •*•. 

Henry,  having  left  fir  Edward  Poynings  with  a  Henry  ». 
competent  garrifon  in  Tournay,  marched  the  reft  England, 
of  his  army  to  Calais,  where  he  embarked  No- 
vember 24th,  and  landed  at  Dover  the  fame  day. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Richmond,  where  the 
queen  refided,  and  beftowed  rewards  and  honoun 
on  feveral  lords  and  gentlemen,  who  had  attended 
him  in  France,  or  had  fought  under  the  earl  of 
Surrey  againft  the  Scots '".  In  the  diftribution  of 
rewards  Woifey  was  not  negleftcd.  He  Was  ap- 
pointed bifliop  of  Lincoln,  and  the  rich  abbey  of 
Saint  Albans  was  given  him  in  commendam. 

In'this  campaign  the  Engliih  had  behaved  every  Hitfocceft 
where  with  their  ufual  bravery,  and  their  arms  had  ^^  ^" 
been  crowned   with   fuccefs;    but    that    fuccefs, 
though  purchafed  at  an  immenle  expence,  was  of   ' 
no  advantage  to  their  country.     They  had  indeed 
greatly  diftreffed  the  king  of  France,  with  whom 
they  had  no  quarrel ;   they  had  alfo  killed  the  king 
of  Scots,  their  fovereign's  nearcft  relation,  who 

<l^  Strype^t  Memorialf,  voi.i.  p.  6,  M7  Hall,  f«  46. 
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would  have  been  his  moft  feithful  aUy,  if  he  had 
not  wantonly  engaged  in  this  unneceflary  war  with 
Frances  they  had  likewife  gained  the  city  of 
Tournay,  which  they  kept  a  few  years  with  much 
difficulty  and  at  a  great  cxpcnce  "*.  They  hadj  it 
is  true,  moft  effcdually  promoted  the  interefts  of 
their  treacherous  coqfcderates^  the  pope^  the  em- 
peror,  and  the  king  of  Spain>  who  violated  all 
their  engagements,  and  deferred  them  without 
a  moment's  heficadoni  as  foon  ^s  they  had  ob- 
tained their  own  ends.  May  their  poftenty  avoid 
engaging  in  quarrels,  in  which  they  have  litde  or 
no  concern,  and  lavifliing  their  bipod  9nd  treafurea 
for  faithlefs  ungrateful  allies ! 
A.D.1S14.  While  Henry  was  thus  fighting  the  batdes  of 
diVpopc  ^^^  church,  the  pope  regaled  him  (to  ple^fe  his 
and  the  vaAity)  With  the  grofleft  flattery  $  and,  at  the  iame 
itVcratw.'  time,  boldly  trampled  on  the  rights  of  his  crowa 
and  the  laws  of  his  country.  He  fent  four  bulls 
into  England,  dated  in  February,  A.  D.  1514. 
By  one  of  thefc  he  declared,  that  he  had  refervcd 
the  bifliopric  of  Lincoln  to  his  own  difpofal.  By 
another  he  bcftowed  that  bifhopric  on  Thoma^ 
Wolfey ;  declaring  any  other  nomination  or  eleftioa 
that  had  been  made  by  any  others,  through  ig- 
norance or  prefumption,  (meaning  the  nomination 
by  the  king  and  elcdion  by  the  chapter,)  to  be 
null  and  void.  By  the*  third,  he  prefcribed  the 
form  of  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  pope  and  fee 
of  Rome,  Wolfey  was  to  fwear,  in  which  he  did 
pot  forget  to  make  him  fwear  to  perfecute  all  he- 
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retics  and  ichifmacics.    By  the  fourth^  he  com- 

majoded  the  chapter  of  Lincoln  to  receive   and 

obey  Wx>Ucy  as  their  bifhop  **^     Wolfcy  accepted 

of  dieie  bulls  by  which  he  was  involved  in  a  pre- 

munire,    but   obtained  a  pardon  from  the   king 

March  4th  ■^.     Bcforie  this,  the  pope  had  fecrctly 

concluded  a  peace  with  the  king  of  France,  without 

^ving  the  lead  hint  of  his  intention  to  the  cham- 

j»on  of  the  church,  whole  arms  had  brought  that 

prince  to  fubmit  to  his  terms :   a  conduct  equally 

contemptuous,  treacherous,  and  ungrateful.     After 

that  peace  was  concluded,  he  wrote  Henry  a  moft 

pattering  letter  extolling  his  zeal  and  piety  in^  e£- 

poufing  the  caufe  of  the  church  fo  warmly ;  and 

telling  him,   that  his  invincible  bravery,  and  the 

terror  of  bis  name,  had  compelled  its  enemies  to 

fobmit,  by  which  the  defign  of  the  war  was  accom- 

plifbed,   and  he   had  gained  immortal  glory  '^*. 

Still  further  to  pleafe  him,  and  prevent  his  refent- 

ing  ib  many  affronts  and  injuries,   he  fent  him  a 

coniecrated  fword  and  bonnet,  accompanied  with  a 

letter,  fiill  of  the  moft  fulfome  flattery,  wliich  were 

received   with  great  ceremony  as  prefeats  of  in- 

cftimable  value  ••*.     Such  was  the  vanity  of  this 

prince,  and  the  bigotry  of  thofe  times  !    Henry's 

other  confederates  were  no  lefs  perfidious,  than 

their  holy  father  the  pope.    Maximilian  violated 

every  ftipulation  of  the  late  treaty  of  Lifle,  without 

^y  hefitation  or  apology;  and  Ferdinand,  at  the 

fame  time  that  he  was  foliciting  his  ibn-in-law  to 

'59  Rym,  Feed,  toin,  ziii,  p.  390.  <^  Ibid.  p.  394. 
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^> a  15^4-  enter  into  a  new  confederacy  againft  France,  con- 
cluded a  truce  with  that  crown  for  another  year  "**. 
^^•"  Though  Henry,   blinded  by  his  own  bigotry, 

France  the  inccreftcd  councils  of  his  favourite  Wolfey, 
^f»'  and  the  arts  of  his  confederates,  had  engaged  with 
great  ardour  in  this  war  againft  France,  he  now 
began  to  fee  his  error,  and  the  treachery  of  his 
allies.  The  duke  of  Longuevillc,  who  was  then  a 
prifoner  in  England,  and  admitted  by  Henry  to 
Ihare  in  his  pleafures  and  amufements,  took  every 
opportunity  of  unfolding  the  charaders,  and  ez« 
pofing  the  deceitful  arts  of  his  confederates ;  and 
of  extolling  the  honour  and  good  faith  of  his  own 
fovcreign,  and  reprefenting  the  earncft  defire  he 
had  of  a  peace,  and  an  intimate  and  cordial  friend- 
fbip  with  the  young  king  of  England,  for  whom 
he  entertained  the  higheft  efteem.  When  the 
duke  found  that  the  king  liftened  to  thefe  dif- 
courfes,  he  propofed  a  treaty  of  peace,  to  be  ce- 
mented by  a  marriage  between  his  fovereign  (who 
had  lately  become  a  widower)  and  the  lady  Mary, 
Henry's  youngeft  fifter.  That  princefs  had  been 
betrothed  to  the  emperor's  jgrandfon,  Charles 
prince  of  Spain ;  and  by  one  article  of  the  fcontraft, 
the  prince  liad  engaged  to  fend  an  ambaflador  into 
England,  to  efpoufe  the  princefs  in  his  name  within 
forty  days  after  he  had  completed  his  fourteenth 
year.  The  prince  had  neglefted  to  perform  this 
article ;  and  therefore  the  princefs  and  the  king  her 
brother  thought  therafelves  at  liberty  to  enter  into 
other  engagements.  Henry,  who  was  an  afFeftionatc 

»**  Rym.  torn.  xiii.  p<  395* 

brother. 
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brodirr,    was    much   plcafed  with   the  propoftd  a.  0.1514. 

marriage,  and,  in  converfation,  he  acquainted  the         ' 

duke  with  the  preliminaries  on  which  he  was  willing 

to  treat  of  the  peace  and  marriage.     The  fubjeft 

of  this  converfation  he  immediately  communicated 

in  a  familiar  letter,  written  with  his  own  hand,  to 

his  favourite  Wolfey.     In  this  remarkable  letter, 

direded  To  my  Lord  of  Lincoln,  he  informed  him, 

that  the  preliminaries  were  thefe  two:   i.  That  the 

peace  (hould  be  for  the  joint  lives  of  the  two  kings, 

^nd  one  year  longer,     2.  That  the  king  of  France 

{hould  pay  him  100,000  crowns  a-year.  To  which, 

lays  he,  the  duke  anlwered,   "  that  he  colde  natt 

^^  aflure  ipe  therofFj   but  that  he  truftyde,  fcyng 

'^  my  den)ans  were  fo  rcfonable,  that  hys  mafter 

**  wholde  agre  thereto.     On  truft  hereon  we  woll 

«*  that  yow  begyne  to  pcnne  the  rcfydue  off  the 

'^  artycylles  as  foone  as  yow  can.     And  thus  fare 

"  yow  well.     Written  with  the  hande  off  your 

"  lovyng  roafter,  Henry  R.  ***** 

Though  Lewis  diflikcd  the  fccond  preliminary,  Treatief 
he  was  fo  dcfirous  of  the  peace  and  marriage,  that  jf"*' 
(hoping  to  obtain  an  alteration  in  the  treaty)  he  finiibed* 
gave  one  commiffion  to  the  duke  of  Longucvillc, 
John  de  Sylva,  and  Thomas  Bohier,  to  treat  of  a 
peace  with  England,  dated  July  29th,  A.  D.  1514; 
and  another  commiffion  to  the  fame  pcrfons,  on  the 
fame  day,  to  treat  of  his  marriage  with  the  princefs 
Mary.     He  furnilhed  thefe  commiffioners,  at  the 
fame  time,   with  full  powers  to  bind  and  oblige 
him  CO  pay  to  the  king  of  England  one  million  of 

164  S^  Rym.  torn.  xiii.  p«  403,  404.  '^5  Jbid.  p.  408. 

crowns. 
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A.  0.1514*  Crowns,  pardy  as  arrears  due  on  feveral  accounts, 
and  pardy  as  a  teflimony  of  the  great  eftccm  and 
love  he  bore  to  that  prince  ••'.    Thb  he  hoped 
Heniy  would  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept,  inftead 
•  of  the  100,000  crowns  a-ycar,  which  he  was  un- 
willing to  grant,  as  it  had  the  appearance  of  an  an« 
nual  tribute :  and  in  this  hope  he  was  not  diiap- 
pointed*    On  the  fame  day  that  the  king  of  France 
executed  thefe  deeds  at  St.  Gcrmains,  the  princefs 
Mary  iblemnly  renounced  her  efpoufals  with  the 
prince  of  Spain,  on  account  of  his  breach  of  faith, 
and  her  contempt  of  him  and  averlion  to  him  for 
that  reafon,  in  her  brother's  palace  of  Wainftcd, 
in  the  prefencc  of  many  perfons  of  high  rank  *". 
Henry  appointed  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas 
Wolfey  bilhop  of  Lincoln,  and  poftulatc  archbifliop 
of  York,  and  Richard  Fox  bilhop  of  Winchcfter, 
his  plenipotentiaries,  Auguft  2d,  to  treat  with  thofe 
of  France  on  the  peace  and  marriage.     As  both 
parties  were  really  defirous  of  the  peace 'and  al- 
liance, thefe  trearies  were   finiChed  in  five  days, 
and  figned  at  London,  Auguft  7ch,  A,  D.  15 14  '•'• 
As  the  Englifh  plenipotentiaries  were  prevailed 
upon,  in  the  negoriation,  to  depart  from  their  de- 
mand of  100,000  crowns  a-year,  and  accept  of  the 
fum  of  one  million  of  crowns  for  the  whole,  another 
treaty  for  regulating  the  terms  of  payment,  and  af- 
figning  the  reafon^  for  which  that  fum  was  to  be 
paid,  was  figned  at  the  lame  time  **^.     Thus  was 
this  holy  war  (as  it  was  called)  terminated  by  fti- 

^^S  See  Rym.  torn.  xiii.  p.  408.  *^  Ibid.  p.  409. 

?^7  Ibid.  p.  413^427*  "*  I'>«1.  p.  4*8— 439* 
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pulations  merely  fccular,  and  die  defence  of  the  j^'g;»S'4; 
church  and  the  pope,  from  the  perfecution  of  the 
king  of  France,  the  pretence  for  which  it  had  been 
undertaken,  was  not  (b  much  as  mentioned  in  any 
of  thefe  treaties*  The  plenipotentiaries  of  France 
eameftly  endeavoured  to  procure  the  reftoration  of 
Tournay  for  a  fum  of  money  5  but  though  it  was 
evidently  Henry's  intcreft  to  reftore  it,  WollcyV 
apprehenfions  of  lofing  the  profits  of  that  rich 
biAopric  rendered  all  their  efforts^  abortive.  In 
this  manner  that  infolent  favourite  facrificed  the 
interefts  of  his  king  and  country  to  his  own. 

While  thcfe  treaties  were  in  agitation,  the  king  Oreatneft 
feceivcd   a  letter  from  cardinal  John  de   Me-  ®^^^^^- 
dkb,    dated    at    Rome    July  14th,    acquainting 
him^     that  his  ambaflador  cardinal   Bambridge» 
archbifliop  of  York,  had  died  on  that  day  5  and 
that  the  pope,  at  his  requeft,  had  promifcd  not  to 
appoint  a  fucceffor  to  his  fee,  till  he  knew  his  ma- 
jelly's  pleafure  *^.     The  king  immediately  recom- 
mended Woliey ;    and  in  the  mean  time  granted 
him,  Auguft  5  th,  the  cuftody  of  the  archbifhopric* 
with  all  its  revenues  "®.     Thus  was  this  infatiable 
afpiring  prieft  at  once  poflcflcd  of  the  archbifhop- 
ric  of  York,  the  bilhoprics  of  Tournay  and  Lin- 
coln, the  adminiftration  of  the  bilhoprics  of  Wor- 
cefter,  Hereford,  and  Bath,  (whofe  bifhops  were 
foreigners,)  with  fcveral  rich  abbeys  and  other  be- 
nefices, which  made  his  revenues  far  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  any  other  peer  or  prelate,  if  not  to  thofe 
#f  the  king  himfelf".     The  pope  complied  with 

s^  See  Rym«  torn*  xiii,  p«  404.  170  Ibid,  p.  450. 
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A.  a  1514.  Henry's  rccbmmendarion,  and  appointed  Wolfcy 
^  '^~~'~^  archbifhop  of  York>  on  account  of  his  extra- 
ordinary learning,  piety,  and  virtue.  Such  was 
the  hypocritical  cant  of  the  court  of  Rome,  in 
which  truth  was  totally  difregarded.  " 
Marriage,  In  confcquence  of  the  late  treaty,  the  king  of 
France  efpoufcd  the  princefs  Mary  of  England,  by 
his  proxy,  Lewis  duke  of  Lx)ngueville,  at  Green- 
wich, Auguft  13th;  after  which  the  princefs  af- 
fumed  the  tide  of  queen  of  France.  When  all 
things  were  prepared,  the  young  and  blooming 
queen  was  conduced  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
with  a  fplendid  train  of  lords  and  ladies,  to  Abbe- 
ville, and  there  married  to  Lewis  XII.  in  perfon, 
Oftobcr  9th,  A.  D.  I5i4"^'j  but  this  marriage 
had  not  fubfifted  three  months,  when  it  was  dif- 
folvcd  by  the  death  of  the  king,  January  ift,  A.  D. 
1515. 
Fariia-  The  parliament  had  been  prorogued  November 

■*"*'  7th,  A.  D.  1513,  to  January  20th,  A.  D.  1514, 
when  it  met  at  Wcftminfter  for  difpatch  of  bufinefs. 
In  the  time  of  this  fcflion,  feveral  noblemen  who 
had  diftinguifhed  thcmfclves  in  the  preceding  cam- 
paign in  France  and  the  north  of  England,  were 
raifcd  to  higher  titles,  by  royal  patents,  containing 
valuable  grants  of  lands,  as  rewards  for  their  fcr- 
vicef,  and  to  enable  them  to  fupport  their  honours : 
particularly  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey,  was 
created  duke  of  Norfolk ;  Sir  Charles  Brandon, 
vifcount  Lifle,  was  created  duke  of  Suffolk;  Tho- 
mas Howard,  fon  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  was 

»7«  SetBym.  torn,  xiii.  p,  33 j— 335. 
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created  carl  of  Surrey ;  and  Humphrey  Sta^brd  ^^^^ 
was  rcftorcd  to  the  title  of  duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  the  eftates  of  his  family,  which  had  been  for- 
feited by  his  &ther  j  and  thefc  patents,  with  tlic 
^nts  contained  in  them,  were  confirmed  by  a6ls  of 
parliament  "*.  As  Henry  was  then  preparing  for 
another  vigorous  campaign  againft  France,  par- 
liament  granted  him  an  aid  of  1 60,000 L '''  But 
bis  councils  foon  took  a  more  pacific  turn. 

Though   the  death  of  Lewis  XII.   confidering  A.D.t^s. 
his  2gt  and  infirmities,  and  the  very  unequal  mar-  ^] 


riagc  in  which  he  had  fondly  engaged,  excited  XIL 
lictk  furprife,  it  occafioned  no  little  forrow  among 
his  own  fubjcfts,  by  whom  he  was  much  beloved, 
and  who  had  given  him  the  honourable  name  of 
the  father  of  the  people.  He  was  a  brave,  honour- 
able, and  wife  prince,  though  he  had  been  ofiren 
deceived  by  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand,  two  of 
the  greateft  diflcmblers  (to  give  them  no  harftier 
name)  that  ever  lived.  His  death  was  a  mif- 
fortune  to  England  as  well  as  France,  as  it  diflblved 
the  union  between  the  two  royal  families,  and 
rendered  the  late  peace  (fo  falutary  to  both  nations) 
precarious.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Francis  duke  of 
Angoulcme,  the  ncareft  male  heir  to  the  crown, 
who  had  married  the  princefs  Claude,  his  cldcfl: 
daughter. 

Mary,    now    queen-dowager   of   France,    was  Mirriagc 
young,  beautiful,  and  rich,  and  therefore  likely  to 
be  courted  by  the  greateft  princes;  and  both  her 
brother  and  the  king  of  France,  for  political  reafons, 

»7»  See  JRi>lIs  of  Parliament,  5  Hen.  VIII.  «7l  Ibid. 
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were  anxious  about  her  choice  of  a  fecond  huiband* 
But  the  lady  foon  put  an  end  to  their  anxiety,  and 
confuking  only  her  own  inclinations^  about  two 
months  afcer^  fhe  had  become  a  widow,  married 
Charles  Brandon  duke  of  Suffolk,  one  of  the 
handfomeft  and  mod  accomplifhed  noblemen  o/C 
the  age.    Henry  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  dilplcafed 
at  this  marriage.     But  his  difpleafurc,  whether 
real  or   pretended,    was  not  of  long    duration. 
The  queen  and  her  hufband  returned  into  £ng« 
land,  were  well  received  by  Henry,  and  publicly 
married  at.  Greenwich,  May  13th.    The  queen,  it 
is  faid,  brought  with  her  200,000  crowns  in  money 
and  jewels  *'*• 
Fariia-  A  ucw  parliament  met  at  Weftminfter,  Febru- 

ary 5th,  A,  D,  15 15.  The  commons  chofe  fir  Tho* 
mas  Neville  for  their  fpeakcr,  who  acquitted  him* ' 
felf  fo  much  to  the  fatisfadion  of  the  king  and  bodi 
houfes,  that  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  garter  in 
full  parliament;  '^  an  honour  ((ay  the  Journals) 
'*  that  had  never  been  conferred  on  any  mortal 
«  man  in  any  age '"."  On  the  fixth  day  of  the 
parliament,  the  chancellor^  accompanied  by  feveral 
lords  and  prelates,  went  to  the  commons,  and  ac-^ 
quainted  them,  that  the  reafons  which  had  induced 
the  king  to  call  this  parliament  were  thefe  two : 
ir  That  they  might  determine  how  the  money 
that  had  been  granted  by  the  lad  parliament,  and 
not  yet  levied,  Ihould  be  collc£led.  2.  That  the 
Scots  had  made  great  depredations  on  the  Englilh, 
both  by  fea  and  land,   which  had  determined  the 

^1^  Herbert,  p.  aa.  ^is  Journalii  voU  i.  p,  so. 
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king  to  declare  war  againft  them ;  and  he  intrcatcd  a>d»i515, 
the  commons  to  confider  diligently  the  great  ex- 
pences  in  which  that  war  would  involve  him. 
This  was  a  modeft  way  of  afking  a  fupply ;  but 
the  commons  did  not  take  the  hint.  After  making 
fcveral  laws>  the  parliament  was  prorogued  April 
5th,  to  the  lath  of  November  *^^ 

The  claims  of  the  kings  of  France  on  the  duchy  Titaiiet. 
of  Milan^  and  other  territories  in  Italy,  involved 
them  and  their  fubjeAs  in  many  and  great  calami- 
ties.    Francis  L,  at  his  acceffion,  was  too  brave 
and  ambitious  to  relinquifh  any  of  thefe  deftru£tive 
claims.     On  the  contrary^  he  panted  with  the  moft 
impatient  ardour  to  aOert  them,  with  all  the  forces 
of  his  kingdom.     This  made  him  very  deOrous  of 
a  iblid  peace  with  England  i  and  he  fent  two  am- 
bafladors  to  London  to  treat  with  Henry  and  his 
minifters  for  that  purpofe.    The  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  two  crowns  concluded  and  figned,  April  fth^ 
a  treaty  of  peace  almoft  verbatim  the  fame  with 
that  which  bad  been  lately  made  with  Lewis  XIL 
This  peace  was  to  continue  during  the  joint  lives 
of  the  two  kings^  and  a  year  after  the  death  of  him 
who  died  firft.     On  the  fame  day  the  French  am- 
bafladors  figned  another  treaty,  binding  and  ob- 
liging their  mailer  to  pay  to  the  king  of  England 
one  million  of  crowns,  deducing  50,000  franks 
which   had   been   paid   by  Lewis  XIL  '^^      This 
proves  that  thefe  treaties  were  intended  to  confirm 
thofc  that  had  been  made  with  the  late  king.     The 
allies  of  both  the  contradling  powers  were  com- 

»7*  Jofiroalt,  vol.  i,  p.  ^%^         «77  Rym.  torn.  xiii.  p. 475— 49" • 
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A-^'j'S*^  prchcndcd  in  the  treaty  of  peace ;  but  the  Scots 
only  on  this  conditiod,  that  they  committed  no 
boflilities  againft  the  Englifh  after  the  15th  of  May. 

WoUey's         Though  Wolfcy,  archbifhop  of  York,  who  had 

tioD.  the  chief  direflion  in  all  theie  tranfadions,  had  al* 

ready  attained  to  a  greater  degree  both  of  wealth 
and  power  than  any  other  Englilh  fubjcft  had  ever 
reached,  he  was  far  from  being  fatisficd,  •*  When 
"  he  was  once  archbifhop,  (fays  a  contemporary 
<<  hiftorian,)  he  ftudied  day  and  night  how  to  be  a 
<<  cardinal,  and  caufed  the  king  and  the  French 
"  king  to  write  to  Rome  for  him  •'*•"  Several 
cardinals  were  averfe  to  his  advancement ;  but  the 
pope,  knowing  his  abfolute  fway  over  the  mind  of 
his  royal  mafter,  wasdefirous  of  gaining  his  friend- 
{hip,  and  in  full  confiftory  declared  him  a  cardinal, 
September  nth.  Francis  L  who  was  then  in 
Italy,  willing  to  aflume  fome  merit  on  the  occafion, 
fent  him  the  firfl:  notice  of  his  promotion.  As  ibon 
as  he  received  the  agreeable  news,  he  haftened  to 
communicate  them  to  the  king,  but  affected  to 
have  great  fcruples  about  accepting  fo  high  an 
honour,  of  which  he  thought  himfelf  unworthy. 
The  king  faluted  him  My  Lord  Cardinal,  and 
foon  overcame  his  fcruples  *".  This  was  foon  fcrf- 
lowcd  by  another  promotion.  The  pope  a  few 
days  afterwards  appointed  his  legate  the  new  car- 
dinal for  England. 
Woiffy's         From  this  time  Wolfcy  fet  no  bounds  to  his 

freatne  s.    ^^^^  ^j^ j  arrogance :    but  made  a  moft  arbitrary 
ufc  of  his  power,  and  a  moft  difgufting  difplay  of 

<rs  Hftll,  f.  sf'  '79  Id.  ibid. 
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his  wcaWi.     When  his  cardinal's  hat  was  Brought  a.  d.  15^5; 

to  England,  he  caufed  the  bearer  of  it  to  be  met 

on  Blackheath>   and  conducted  through  London 

with  as  much  pomp  as  if  the  pope  himfelf  had 

made  his  appearance ;  and  his  reception  of  it  iri 

Weftminftcr-abbey  reiembled  the  coronation  of 

a  king  '**.     Several  of  the  king's  moft  ancient  and 

refpedbble  counfellors,  feeing  themfSlves  fo  much 

eclipfed  and  fo  little  regarded,   refolved  to  retire 

from   court*      The   duke   of  Norfolk  abfented 

himfelf  as  much  as  poffible,  but  did  not  refign 

his  oflScc  of  trcafurer  at  this  time  ■**.     Fox,  bifhop 

of  Winchefter,  retired  to  his  diocefe,  and  refigned 

his  office  of  keeper  of  the  privy  feal  ***.     On  his 

taking  leave  of  the  king,  he  prefumed  to  caution 

him,  <^  not  to  make^  any  of  his  fubjefls  greater 

"  than  himftlf  5*'   to  which  Henry  ftefnly  replied, 

"  that  he  knew  how  to  keep  iall  his  fubjefts  in 

**  fubjcaion."    William  Warham,  archbifhop  of 

Canterbury,  refigned  his  office  of  chancellor,  by 

delivering  the  great  feal  to  the  king  December 

aid,  which  was  immediately  committed  to  Wolfey, 

who  may  be  (aid  to  have  reigned  in  England  the 

ten  fucceeding  years  without  a  rival  *** ;  for  Henry, 

during  all  that  time,  with  all  his  felf-conceit  and 

haughtinefs,    was   little   more  than  the  nominal, 

while  Wolfey  was  the  real  king  of  England  '•*. 

The  people  of  thofe  times  were  greatly  perplexed  Ciufes  of 
how  to  account  for  the  blind  and  obftinate  attach-  ncfi^**** 

*'®  Stowf,  p.  500.  «"  Rym.  p.  555— 5^4- 

"*  Rym.  p.  553.  **J  Herbeit,  P»»4»    Rym.  p.  S«9- 

■M  Erafinus,  lib.  x6,  epift.  55. 
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mcnt  of  fo  haughty  a  prince  to  fo  infolcnt  a  favou- 
rite. The  vulgar  of  all  ranks  afcribed  this  to  ne- 
cromancy, and  firmly  believed  that  the  cardinal 
had  bewitched  the  king.  But  wife  men  afcribed 
this  extraordinary  phenomenon  to  its  true  caufe, 
the  extraordinary  capacity  and  cunning  of  the  car- 
dinal, who  contrived  to  render  himfclf  always 
agreeable,  always  ufeful,  and  always  ncceflary 
to  the  king.  The  arts  he  employed  for  thefe 
purpofes  were  innumerable,  of  which  I  ihall 
mention  only  a  few.  Henry  was  fond  of  plca- 
furable  amufcments,  in  which  he  fpent  much  of 
his  time.  The  cardinal,  who  was  himfelf  a  man 
of  plcafure,  encouraged  this  paifion,  contrived 
amufements  for  him,  partook  of  them,  and  pro- 
vided him  with  companions  and  playfellows,  who 
were  his  own  creatures,  and  communicated  to 
him  every  word  the  king  fpoke  in  his  moft  un- 
guarded moments.  He  recommended  Longland, 
bifhop  of  Lincoln,  his  old  and  faithful  friend,  to 
be  the  king's  confcflbr  i  "  and  when  the  king's 
**  grace  (hrove  himfclf,  (fays  a  writer  then  at 
^'  court,)  think  ye  not  that  he  fpoke  fo  loud  that 
«'  the  cardinal  heard  him  ■**."  The  king's  chap- 
lains were  all  his  confidents  and  creatures,  and  wa- 
tered (fays  the  fame  writer)  what  the  cardinal  had 
fowii.  He  danced  and  frolicked  with  the  ladies  of 
the  court,  and  made  them  prefents  to  gam  their 
favour  and  obtain  intelligence.  He  was  a  fkilful 
flatterer,  and  frequently  regaled  the  king  with  that 
znoft  palatable  difh,  nicely  adapted  to  his  tafte. 

■^s  Cavendifli  apud  Strype,  vol.  i,  p.  i»4* 
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Above  all,  knowing  Henry's  high  efteem  of  his  ^'^'j'^ 
own  wifdom>  and  obftinate  adherence  to  his  own 
opinions^  by  long  trains  artfully  laid,  he  got  the 
fchemes  which  he  himfclf  had  formed,  to  be  pro- 
pofcd  by  the  king,  which  he  then  prailed  and 
adopted  as  the  bed  and  wifcft  that  could  be  in- 
vented ■•*.  By  thcfe  and  various  other  arts,  this 
admirable  but  unpnncipled  politician  gained,  and 
long  retained,  the  favour  of  one  of  the  mod  capri- 
cious and  paliionate  princes  that  ever  lived. 

Wolfey  fhamefully  abufed  the  unbounded  con-  Wolfey'* 
fidence  rcpofcd  in  him  by  his  royal  mafter,  and  Jup^wL. 
on  feveral  occafions  facrificed  the  honour  of  his 
prince,  and  the  profperity  of  his  country,  to  his 
own  pafljons  and  private  interefts.  He  had  per* 
fuaded  Henry  to  retain  Tournay,  that  he  might 
retain  the  revenues  of  the  bi(hopric.  But  the 
French  bifiiop  elc£t  gave  him  much  trouble,  and 
made  ftrenuous  efforts  to  obtain  pofieffion  of  his 
fee  5  and  Wolfey  difcovered,  by  his  fpics  at 
Rome,  that  Francis  I.  had  efpoufed  the  caufe  of 
the  bifliop,  and  folicited  the  pope  for  a  bull  in  his 
&vour  ■•'.  Incenfed  at  this,  the  vindiftive  prelate 
perfuaded  Henry  to  violate  the  treaty  of  peace  he 
had  made  with  Francis  only  a  few  months  before, 
and  to  form  a  new  confederacy  againft  France  with 
Maximilian  and  Ferdinand,  who  had  fo  often  de- 
ceived him.  Henry  hefitatcd  at  this  ftrong  mea* 
fiirc,  and  wifhed  for  the  advice  of  his  old  coun<- 
^Itors.     The  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  archbilhop  of 
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A'P'^jTS;  Canterbury,  and  the  biftiop  of  Winchefter,  were 
^~^  ■  fent  for  to  court,  and  a  council  was  held  in  the 
king's  prefcnce.  The  ancient  counfellors  argued 
ftrongly  againft  a  breach  with  France,  as  highly 
imprudent,  difhonourable,  and  unjuft.  The  car- 
dinal made  a  long  and  violent  harangue  againft 
Francis,  as  a  prince  of  infatiable  ambition,  who^ 
by  his  late  fuccefles  in  Italy,  was  become  formidable 
(o  all  his  neighbours ;  and  that  there  was  a  neccflity 
for  England  to  interpofe,  to  prevent  the  increafe 
of  his  power.  The  bifhop  of  Durham,  and  the 
,  other  counfellors  under  Wolfey's  influence,  were  of 
the  lame  opinion.  At  the  conclulion  of  the  council^ 
Henry  declared,  that  he  was  deterpined  to  put  a 
ftop  to  the  progrefs  of  the  French  arms  in  Italy, 
but  that  he  hoped  to  do  that  without  an  open  war, 
by  fupplying  the  emperor  Maximilian  with  mo* 
Tf^*y  ney '".  That  plan  was  adopted  *  an  ambaffador 
emperor,  was  fent  to  the  emperor,  furnifhed  with  a  lai^e 
fum  of  money,  aad  bills  for  a  dill  greater  funi 
on  the  Frifcobaldi,  famous  Italian  bankers,  to  en- 
gage him  to  march  an  army  into  Italy,  to  recover 
Milan  from  the  French,  and  give  it  up  to  Francifco 
Sforza,  brother  to  Maximilian  Sforza,  who  bad 
.  r^figncd  all  his  rights  to  th^  king  of  France. 
Sforza,  who  aflumed  the  name  of  duke  of  Milan, 
^^^8^  to  pay  Wolfey  an  annual  pendon  of 
I  D,ooo  ducats  i  and  Wolfey  engaged  to  make  the 
kingofEngland  his  perpetual  friend  and  protedor"?* 
In  this  manner  did  this  covetous  and  corrupt 
minifter  fell  his  fovereign  and  his  country.    The 
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iatne  ambafladoo  (doftor  Richard  Pace,)  by  the  ^-0.1515. 
iame  powerful  argument,  money,  enlifted  an  army 
of  Swiisy  CO  Bght  under  the  emperor  in  his  expe- 
dition into  Italy.  Maximilian  took  the  ambaf- 
fador's  bills  and  money,  marched  into  Italy,  and, 
after  a  feeble  attempt. upon  Milan,  difbanded  his 
army,  and  returned  into  Germany ;  giving  this  for 
his  excufe^  that  the  Frifcobaldi  had  become  bank- 
rupts^ and  could  not  pay  their  bills  '^.  Thus  was 
Henry  obliged  to  (it  down,  as  well  contented  as 
he  could>  with  the  lofs  of  his  money,  and  the  mor-  . 
tification  of  having  difcovered  his  animofity  againft 
Francis^  without  doing  him  any  harm* 

The  parliament  met  November  12th,  the  day  Pariia. 
to  which  it  had  been  prorogued.  As  peace  had  "**"*• 
been  fo  lately  concluded,  Wolfcy  dared  not  yfet 
divulge  his  hoftile  deiigns  againft  France,  and  there«- 
fbre  had  no  pretence  to  demand  a  fupply.  But 
the  king's  coffers  being  much  exhaufted  by  his  ex* 
penfive  atnufements,  and  his  remittances  into  Ger- 
many, a  bill  was  brought  injao  the  houfe  of  peers^ 
on  the  fortieth  day  of  the  parliament,  for  a  fubfidy 
to  be  granted  to  the  king,  and  being  read  once> 
was  carried  by  the  lord  chancellor  to  the  houfe  of 
commons.  There,  it  is  probable,  it  met  with  an 
unfavourable  reception ;  for  the  parliament  was 
dtfiblved  the  next  day,  December  aad  j  and  on  the 
fame  day  archbifliop  Warham  refigncd  the  great 
feal**".  Henry  and  his  favourite  fcem  now  to 
have  taken  a  diflike  to  parliaments,  for  no  par- 

>9o  Herbert,  p.  %$'    Hall,  f.  59.    Petru*  dc  Angleria,  p.  56J. 
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^J>:^i'^^  liamcntwas  held  after  this,  till  July  31ft,  A.  D. 

1523  •''• 
Conteft  One  thing  that  contributed  to  give  the  favourite 

the^tCTgy  ^^  avcrfion  to  parliaments  was,  the  violent  conteft 
and  iiity.  between  the  laft  one  and  the  convocation,  which  lat 
at  the  fame  time,  about  the  exemption  of  the 
clergy  from  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  fecular  courts. 
This  matter  was  folemnly  argued  before  the  king, 
lords,  and  commons.  Do£lor  Standilh,  guardian 
of  the  minorets  in  London,  and  chief  of  the  king's 
ipiritual  council,  argued  ftrongly  againft  the  ex- 
emption. The  clergy,  enraged  at  this,  called  him 
before  the  convocation.  Standifli,  who  could  ex- 
peft  neither  juftice  nor  mercy  from  fuch  interefted 
judges,  implored  the  king's  protection.  The 
temporal  peers,  the  commons,  and  judges,  pe- 
titioned the  king  to  fupport  the  rights  of  his 
crown,  and  the  authority  of  his  laws,  againft  the 
encroachments  of  the  clergy.  This  involved 
Henry,  who  was  at  once  fond  of  power,  and  a 
bigot  to  the  church,  in  great  perplexity.  He  con- 
fulted  do£lor  Veyfey,  dean  of  his  chape],  of  whofe 
learning  and  virtue  he  had  a  high  opinion, 
and  the  doAor  declared  againft  the  exemption* 
All  the  judges  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  thoie 
of  the  convocation  who  had  awarded  the  citation  of 
Dr.  Standifh  were  in  a  praemunire.  In  an  af- 
fembly  of  both  houfes  of  parliament,  the  convo- 
cation, and  judges,  the  king,  at  laft,  declared, 
that  it  was  his  refolution  to  mainuin  the  rights  of 

S9S  Rolls  of  Pari.  nHeo.  VIK, 
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his  crowDj  and  jurii3i£tion  of  his  courts>  in  a9 
ample  a  manner  as  any  of  his  progenitors  had 
done  '•*.  This  affair  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Jour- 
nals i  but  do6tor  Taylor,  who  was  clerk  of  par- 
liament, and  prolocutor  of  the  convocarion,  hath 
added  this  note :  "  In  this  parliament  and  con* 
<«  vocation,  mofl:  dangerous  contefts  aroie  between 
<'  the  clergy  and  the  laity  about  eccleliaftical  im- 
'<  munides.  One  Standifh,  a  minoret,  was  the 
•«  author  of  all  thefe  evils  ••♦." 

Queen  Katherine  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  i^.D.tstc, 
February  nth.  A,  D.  1516,  who  was  named  Jjjj^*^ 
Mary,  and  will  be  often  mentioned  in  the  fequel 
of  this  work '".  In  the  fame  month  died  the 
queen's  father,  Ferdinand  king  of  Spain,  and  was 
fucceeded  in  his  extenfive  dominions  by  his  grand^ 
fon  Charles,  already  fovereign  of  all  the  territories 
of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  and  heir  to  thofe  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  which,  with  the  empire  of  Ger- 
many, came  foon  after  into  his  poiTeflion. 

The  death  of  Ferdinand  and  acceflion  of  Charles  Tmiict. 
engaged  the  attention  of  all  the  great  princes  and 
ftates  in  Europe,  and  gave  occafion  to  various  ne« 
gouations«  Henry  had  concluded  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Charles  as  fovereign  of  the  Low 
Countries,  January  a4th,  A.  D-  15 16,  only  a  few 
days  before  his  grandfather's  death ;  and  now  fore- 
feeing  his  future  power  and  grcatnefs,  he  wifhed 
(o  form  a  more  indmate  ^connexion  with  him  *^. 

i9t  Burnet*!  Hift.  Reform,  vol.  iii.  p.  13— X7« 
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A'P,  1516.  With  this  view,  and  to  gratify  the  refentment  of 
his  favourite  againft  Francis,  he  gave  a  com- 
miflion  to  cardinal  Wolfey,  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  the  bifhop  of  Durham,  to  negotiate  with  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  .emperor  Maximilian,  and 
his  grandfon  Charles  king  of  Spain,  a  league 
and  confederacy  in  defence  of  the  church,  and  to 
reftrain  the  unbridled  ambition  of  certain  princes^ 
meaning  the  king  of  France* .  This  holy  league,  of 
which  the  pope  was  declared  the  head,  was  con- 
cluded at  London,  Odober  agth,  A.  D.  1516  ■^. 
In  this  league  they  were  afliamed  to  name  the 
prince  againft  whom  it  was  formed  i  and  they  had 
good  reafon  to  be  afliamed :  for  all  the  confede- 
rates had  very  lately  made  treaties  of  peace  with 
Francis,  and  he  had  not  done  any  of  them  the 
imalleft  injury.  This  was  another  abfurd  tmnf- 
adion  into  which  Henry  was  betrayed  by  the  co- 
vetous and  vindiftive  fpirit  of  his  favourite,  and  it 
came  to  nothing, 
pcrke  of  In  the  fpring  of  this  year,  the  emperor  attempted 
to  extort  money  from  Henry  by  a  very  curious 
contrivance:  In  a  confidential  converfation  with 
Sir  Robert  Wyngfield,  the  Englifli  ambaflfador  at 
his  coun,  he  pretended  to  be  tired  of  the  toils  and 
cares  attending  his  high  office-— that  he  had  a  pro- 
digious afFcftion  for  his  mafter  the  king  of  England, 
and  was  difpofed  to  refign  the  empire  in  his  fa- 
vour—that when  he  was  emperor,  he  might 
affert  his  right  to  the  crown  of  France,  in  which 
he    would    be    alfiiled    by    the    pope,    and    all 
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good  chriftians.  The  ambafikdor  communicated 
this  fine  projeft  to  his  mailer^  but  cautioned  him 
not  to  depend  too  much  on  the  emperor's  fincericy. 
Though  this  bait  was  admirably  drefled  to  plcafe 
the  predominant  paflions  of  the  king  and  his  favou- 
rite, the  defign  of  it  was  too  palpable  to  efcapc  de- 
tedion.  Hepry  dircded  his  ambaflador  to  thank 
the  emperor  for  his  friendly  intentions,  and  defire 
him  to  keep  them  fccret  till  the  French  were 
driven  out  of  Jtaly  *•'. 

The  cardinal  having  failed  in  his  attempts  to  a.d.  1517. 
raifc  a  ftorm  againfk  the  king  of  France,  \vas  con-  power?  * 
ftrained  to  fuffer  his  country  to  continue  in  peace. 
Being  thus  difengaged  from  political  intrigues,  he 
empk>yed  himfelf  in  difcharging  the  duties  of  his 
various  ofBces.  As  chancellor  he  is  faid  to  have 
difcovered  uncommon  talents ;  and  his  decrees  are 
much  applauded,  by  one  of  his  moft  emihent  fuc- 
ccffors,  for  their  wifdom,  equity,  and  juftice  **^. 
He  called  the  coUcftors  of  the  revenues  of  the 
crown  to  a  fcvcre  account,  by  which  he  brought 
confide rable  fums  of  money  into  the  treafury.  As 
papal  legate,  he  afted  with  unbounded  authority ; 
ereAed  no  fewer  than  four  new  courts,  into  which 
he  broi^ht  perfons  of  all  denominarions,  and  pleas 
of  all  kinds,  and  thereby  greatly  diminifhed  the  bu« 
finefs  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  *^.  Poflcffcd  of 
all  this  power,  he  had  not  the  magnanimity  to  forgive 
the  affronts  he  had  received  when  in  a  humbler 
.Ration.     He  confined  Sir  Amias  Pawlct  feveral 
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yearsj  for  having  put  him  in  the  ftocks  when  he  was 
a  young  man,  for  raifing  a  riot  in  a  country  fair  *•*. 
Courted  The  influence  of  cardinal  Wolfey  in  b\\  the 

mi^r      councils  of  England  was  now  fo  well  cftablifhcd^ 
and  fo  univerfally  known,   that  the  greateft  mo- 
narchs  courted  his  fricndfliip.     The  pope  revoked 
the  bull  he  had  granted  in  favour  of  Lewis  Galliart, 
biihop  ele£t  of  Tournay ;  and,  by  another,  appointed 
WoUey  adminiftrator  of  that  fee ;  and  foon  after 
made  him  his  general  colle£lor  in  England  *^s  a 
very  lucrative  office  to  one  who  bad   fo  much 
power.     The  young  king  of  Spain  granted  him  a 
penfion  of  3000  livrcs  a-year,  calling  him  in  the 
grant,  **  his  moft  dear  and  moft  efpecial  friend  **•.'* 
It  was  no  fecret  that  pride  and  avarice  were  his 
ruling  palfions ;   and  that  money  and  flattery  were 
the  moft  effefhial  means  of  gaining  his  favour. 
A.D.151S.       As  the  king  of  England  at  this  time  held  the 
balance  between  the  two  great  monarchs  of  France 
and  Spain,  and  was  able  to  make  either  fcale  he 
pleafed  preponderate^  the  friendfhip  of  his  favourite 
was  of  great  importance  to  both  thefe  monarchs, 
and  Wolfey  had  the  fatisfadion  to  fee  them  both 
courting  him  with  the  greateft  emulation.    Francis, 
in  order  to  defeat  his  rival,  fent  the  cardinal  many^ 
curious  and  valuable  prefents,  accompanied  with  the 
moft  flattering  letters,  in  which  he  called  him  his 
lord,  his  father,  and  his  guardian  ;  aifured  him  that ' 
he  would  regard  his  advices  as  oracles,  and  amply 
reward  his  fcrvices  ^\  When  he  had  by  thefe  means 
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gained  the  favourite,  as  much  as  it  was  pofliblc  to  ad.  1511. 
gain  one  fo  felBfli  and  intercfted,  he  inftruded 
ViDeroy,  his  refident  at  the  court  of  England,  to 
treat  privately  with  him  about  the  reftitution  of 
Tournay,  and  an  alliance  between  the  two  crowns^ 
to  be  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  the  dauphin 
with  the  princefs  Mary,  Henry's  only  child  j  not 
forgetting  to  promife  him  an  indemnification  for 
the  bifhopric. 

When  Wolfey  perceived  that  it  would  be  his  in-  Woifcy's 
tereft  to  promote  the  views  of  the  king  of  France,  dua.*^*" 
he  managed  his  royal  mafter  with  great  dexterity. 
He  preiented  him  with  fome  of  the  mod  curious 
things  he  had  received  from  Francis,  to  put  him 
into  good  humoun  "  With  thefe  things,"  faid  he, 
*'  hath  the  king  of  France  attempted  to  corrupt 
'<  me.  Many  fervants  would  have  concealed  this 
**  from  their  matters,  but  I  am  rcfolvcd  to  deal 
«*  openly  with  yopr  grace  on  all  occafions.  This 
<*  attempt,  however,"  added  he,  "  to  corrupt  the 
"  fervant,  is  a  certain  proof  of  his  fincere  de- 
"  fire  of  the  friendfhip  of  the  mafter."  Henry 
was  fo  far  from  being  offended,  that  it  pleafed  his 
vanity,  to  think  that  he  had  chofen  fo  great  a  mi- 
nifter,  who  was  fo  much  admired  and  courted  by 
other  princes.  "  The '  cardinal,"  faid  he,  "  will 
**  govern  both  Francis  and  me  **"." 

The  way  being  thus  prepared,  Francis  appointed  Treatlei. 
William   Gouffier  lord  of   Bonivet,    admiral  of 
France i    Stephen  Ponchier,  bilhop  of  Paris;  fir 
Francis  de  Rupecavarde,  and  fir  Nicholas  de  Neuf- 
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^P>'5»»;  villc,  his  plenipotentiaries,  July  31ft,  A.  D.  15 185 
to  treat  with  the  king  of  England  about  a  perpc* 
tual  peace ;  the  marriage  of  the  dauphin  and  the 
princefs  Mary ;  the  reftoration  of  Tournay ;  and  a 
perfonal  interview  between  the  two  kings  *^.  Thcfe 
plenipotentiaries  fet  out  with  a  fplendid  train  of 
the  gayeft  lords  and  ladies  of  France,  attended  by 
no  fewer  than  twelve  hundred  officers,  guards, 
and  fervants.  This  expenfive  cumberfbme  parade 
fecms  to  have  been  defigned  to  gratify  the  vanity 
of  Henry  and  his  favourite.  They  were  introduced 
to  the  king  at  Greenwich  September  23d,  and  foon 
after  entered  upon  bufinefs  with  cardinal  Wolfcy, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  Henry  his  fole  com- 
ihiffioncr  to  treat  with  them  **'.  Senfible  that  thcf 
could  cxped  no  fuccefs  without  the  cardinal's  &« 
vour,  they  began  by  prefenting  him  with  the  grant 
of  a  penfion  of  12,000  livres  a-year  for  life,  as  a 
compeniation  for  the  biihopric  of  Tournay  ^  It 
appears  from  the  (train  of  this  grant,  that  every 
thing  had  been  fettled  before  by  Wolfey  and  the 
French  refident,  and  that  the  plenipotentiaries  had 
little  or  nothing  to  do  but  to  fign  the  treaties  that 
had  been  prepared.  Thcfe  were  four :  i.  A  treaty 
of  perpetual  peace  and  amity  between  the  two 
kings  and  their  fucceffors.  a.  A  treaty  of  marriage 
between  the  dauphin  and  the  princefs  Mary.  3.  A 
treaty  for  the  rcftitution  of  Tournay  to  France  for 
600,000  crowns.  4.  A  treaty  for  a  perfonal  inter- 
view of  the  two  kings,  in  feme  neutral  place  be- 

»^  Rym.  p.  611—619.  *07  Hall,  f.  65.    Rym.  p.  6ot. 
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twecn  Calais  and  Ardrcs,  before  the  laft  day  of  a^Di5«»- 
July,  A.  D,  1519**^'.  By  thcfc  treaties  a  folid 
foundation  feemed  to  be  laid  of  a  cordial  friendfhip 
between  the  two  kings,  an  intimate  union  between 
their  families,  and  a  permanent  peace  between  their 
fubjedts.  But  we  (hall  foon  fee  how  little  we  can 
depend  upon  the  moft  promifing  appearances,  and 
moft  folemn  treaties* 

Every  year  brought  Wolfey  additions  to  his  Woifcr 
former  power  and  riches ;  and  Henry  feemed  to  ^^^pTs^^r 
be  determined  to  dlveft  himfelf  of  all  authority,  to  *«*>  "chet. 
beftow  it  on  his  favourite.     By  one  warrant,  he 
gave  him  authority  to  make  as  many  denizens  as 
he  pleaied  5  and  by  another  he  gave  him  power  to 
iffue  conges  d"  elirCj    royal  affents,    reftitutions  of 
temporalties  to  all  archbiflioprics,  biihoprics,  ab-    ' 
beys,   priories,  and  all  other  ecclefiaftical  bene- 
fices in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  without  confulting 
the  king  "^     In  a  word,  by  one  means  or  other, 
he  got  the  difpofal  of  almofl  all  the  confiderable 
benefices  in  England,  which  brought  great  fums 
of  money  into  his  coffers.    The  pope  gave  him 
the  biihoprics  of  Bath  and  Wells  July  2,8th,  which 
had  been  vacated  by  the  deprivation  of  cardinal 
Adrian  for  a  plot  againft  his  holinefs*".      His 
penfion  from  the  king  of  France  hath  been  already 
mentioned. 

The  king  and  court  of   England  fpent   the  a.  d.  15 19. 
beginning  of  this  year  in  making  preparations  of  "^^^^^^ 
all  kinds  for  the  approaching  interview  with  the  ^^^  '"*"- 
king  and  court  of  France,  at  which  Henry  propofed 

»op  Rym.  p.  615— 6S4,        *»•  Ibid.  p.  605.        *"  Ibid.  p.  610. 
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^P-'5'9;  to  outfliine  his  brother  monarch,  and  make  a  moft 
dazzling  difplay  of  his  riches  and  magnificence. 
His  fubjefts  were  inflamed  with  the  fame  vain  am^ 
bidon,   in  which  they  were  encouraged  by  the 
king  and  cardinal ;  and  feveral  of  the  nobility  con- 
traded  debts,  which  greatly  diftreflfed  their  fami- 
lies.   Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
richeft  nobleman  in  England,  dropped  fome  ex* 
preflions  refleding  on  the  cardinal,  as  the  caufe  of 
all  this  ruinous  expence,  which  were  not  forgotten* 
Francis  fccms  to  have  known  the  charaAers  of 
Henry  and  his  favourite,  and  he  paid  them  both  a 
very  flattering  compliment,  by  appointing  Wolfcy 
his  commiflloner,  January  loth,  A.  D.  15 19,  with 
full  powers  to  fettle  with  the  commifiloners  of  the 
king  of  England  the  time,  place,  and  all  the  other 
circumftanccs  of  the  intended  interview  "*.     Wol- 
iey  having  received  a  fimilar  commifCon  from  his 
own  matter,  iflucd  a  mandate,  by  which  he  re- 
gulated all  the  motions  of  thefe  two  mighty  mo- 
narchs,  their  queens,  their  courts,  and  attendants 
of  all  kinds,  in  the  mod  authoriutive  and  peremp* 
tory  manner  *".    We  can  hardly  blame  this  man 
for  being  proud. 

In  the  mean  time  an  event  happened  which  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  all  Europe,  and  fufpended 
all  other  defigns.  The  emperor  Maximilian  died 
January  12th,  A,  D,  1519,  and  the  two  powerful 
kings  of  France  and  Spain  immediately  declared 
themfelves  candidates  for  the  imperial  crown. 
Both  thefe  princes  were  rich  and  powerful,  young. 
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z&ivc,  and  ambicious»  and  made  the  mod  vigor- 
ous efibrts  to  gain  the  glittering  prizei  by  lavifhing 
their  money  and  promifes  among  the  electors. 
The  pope  earneftly  dcfired  to  fee  them  both  difap- 
pointed,  and  the  king  of  England,  or  fome  German 
prince,  eledcd ;  but  dared  not  openly  to  declare 
againfl:  cither  of  them.  Henry's  ambition  was 
roufed,  and  he  ient  fir  Richard  Pace  into  Ger« 
many,  to  try  what  could  be  done  among  the  electors 
10  his  favour.  But  that  minifter  foon  acquainted 
him,  that  the  ground  was  pre-occupied,  and  wifely 
adyifed  him  to  conceal  his  ambition  and  fave  his 
money.  The  conferences  of  the  eledors  began  in 
June,  and  on  the  28th  of  that  month  Charles  king 
of  Spain  was  unanimoufly  chofen,  and  imme* 
diatcly  proclaimed  emperor,  by  the  name  of 
Charles  V. :  a  name  renowned  in  the  hiftory  of 
modern  Europe  "\  Charles  was  chiefly  indebted 
for  his  fuccels  to  the  great  intereft  and  difinterefted 
patriotifm  of  Frederick,  eleftor  of  Saxony,  to  whom 
the  elcftors,  it  is  laid,  made  an  offer  of  the  impe* 
rial  crown. 

The  ele&ion  of  Charles  was  a  cruel  difappoint-  Pranelt 
mcnt  to  his  rival  Francis,  who  had  flattered  himfelf  JJ^JJ**  ^. 
with  the  hopes  of  fuccefs  to  the  very  laft.     He  was  bis  f«fou« 
greatly  mortified  at  the  lofs  of  his  money,  and  ftiil     *' 
more  at  the  preference  of  a  prince  younger  and  le(s 
famous  than  himfelf,  in  fb  public  a  competition. 
He  now  faw  more  clearly  than  ever,  the  neceflity 
of  cultivating  the  friend  (hip  of  the  king  of  £ng<P 
land.    With  this  view  he  continued  to  flat^r  thf 

»>4  See  Oodor  Robcrtfon**  Hiftory  of  Charlei  V. 
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favourite,  and  paid  with  great  punftuality  all  the 
(urns  of  money  that  were  due  for  the  reftitudon  of 
Tournay,  and  on  other  accounts  ***.  He  alfo  dc- 
fired  the  favour  of  Henry  to  ftand  godfather  to  his 
(econd  fon^  and  to  give  him  a  name.  He  com- 
plied, and  gave  him  his  own  name.  Inaword» 
the  two  kings,  to  exprefs  their  regret  for  the  delay 
of  their  interview,  occafioned  by  the  death  of 
Maximilian,  agreed  not  to  (have  their  beards  till 
they  had  fcen  one  another"*.  This  propofal  pro- 
bably came  from  Francis,  who  was  at  infinite  pains 
^  to  keep  Henry  and  the  cardinal  in  good  humour, 

and  ftcady  to  their  engagements. 
A.D.isto.  Though  the  young  emperor  Charles  V.  had 
peror  *  triumphed  in  the  competition  for  the  empire,  he 
ET^Und?  ^^  ^^^  without  his  difquiets.  He  met  with  much 
oppofition  in  Spain;  commotions  arofe  in  his 
Germaa  dominions,  and  he  was  greatly  alarmed 
at  the  intended  interview  of  Henry  and  Francis, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  by  his  ambaflador 
at  the  court  of  England.  But  the  engagements  to 
this  interview^  he  was  told,  were  too  ftrong  and  too 
public  to  be  violated;  that  nothing  hofVile  to 
him  was  intended,  and  that  the  king  would  have 
no  objedions  to  an  interview  with  him  on  a 
proper  occafion.  Charles,  fUll  uneafy,  rcfolved  to 
pay  Henry  the  compliment  of  a  vilit,  in  his  paflage 
from  Spain  into  Germany ;  and  he  took  the  moft 
cfFeAual  method  to  iecure  a  favourable  reception, 
by  tranfmitdng  to  cardinal  Wolfey  a  folemn  pro- 
mife,  under  his  privy  feal,  dated  at  Campoftellaj 

»>5  Ryan.  p.  699,    Herbert,  p.  34.  >i*  Ibid. 
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March  29th,  A.  D.  1520,  that  he  would  engage  a.d.  1510, 
the  pope  to  grant  him  the  adminiftration  of  the 
biOiopric  of  Badajox  in  Caftile,  worth  5000  ducats 
a-ycar,  and  a  penfion  of  2000  ducats  a-ycar  out  of 
the  bifliopric  of  Placentia  "^  This  promifc  was 
pundually  performed  **•.  The  emperor  failed  from 
the  Groyne  May  aoth,  and  arrived  off  Dover  May 
a6th.  As  foon  as  this  news  reached  Henry,  (who 
was  then  with  his  court  at  Canterbury,  in  his  way 
to  France,)  he  fent  the  cardinal  to  receive  him  at 
his  landing,  and  conduA  him  to  the  caftlc  of  Do« 
ver,  where  he  went  to  fee  him  next  morning. 
The  emperor,  it  is  faid,  endeavoured  to  difTuade 
Ae  king  from  proceeding  to  his  interview  with 
Francis,  or  at  lead  to  prevent  him  from  forming 
too  intimate  connexions  with  that  prince.  This 
is  probable,  but  cannot  be  certainly  known. 
Charles,  though  he  was  dill  young,  was  already 
too  good  a  politician  to  ncgleft  the  favourite.  On 
the  contrary,  he  cultivated  his  fricndfhip  with  great 
attention,  and  no  licde  fuccefs.  It  was  on  this 
occafion,  as  is  commonly  believed,  that  the  em« 
peror  promifed  him  his  mtereft  for  obtaining  the 
papal  dirone,  on  which  he  had  fixed  his  ambitious 
eyes,  though  the  reigning  pope  was  a  younger  man 
than  himfelf.  After  conferring  fome  time  on 
bufinefs  at  Dover,  Henry  conduced  the  emper5r 
to  Canterbury,  and  introduced  him  to  queen  Ka- 
tharine, his  aunt,  and  to  Mary  queen-dowager  of 
Francc>  formerly  his  betrothed  bride,  with  whofe 
appearance  he  was  fo  much  ftruck  that  he  could 
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not  conceal  his  emotions.  Having  fpent  two  days 
in  banqueting  and  diverfions,  the  emperor  went  to 
Sandwich  May  29th^  and  failed  from  thence  nexc 
morning,  as  did  the  king,  queen,  and  court  of 
England  the  day  after  from  Dover,  and  arrived  at 
Calais  ''^  This  vifit  of  the  emperor  appears  to  have 
been  very  pleaGng  to  Henry  and  his  favourite  s  but 
it  gave  great  uneafinefs  to  the  king  of  France. 
Henry  and       Henry  fpcnt  three  days  at  Calais,  to  finifli  the 

bit  court  •  /•        1  !_•        •  •  J  i- 

proceed  to  preparations  for  the  approaching  mterview,  and  fee 
out  on  his  way  to  Guifnes  June  4th,  with  his  queen^ 
the  queen- dowager  of  France,  and  all  his  court. 
The  king,  befide  all  his  guards  and  fervants,  and 
all  the  noblemen  and|  gentlemen  6f  his  houfehold, 
was  attended  by  one  cardinal,  one  archbifhop, 
ieven  bilhops,  two  dukes,  one  marquis,  eight 
earls,  and  eighteen  lords,  with  all  their  numerous 
followers,  and  many  knights  and  gentlemen.  The 
queen,  befide  all  the  ladies,  officers,  and  fervants 
of  her  houfehold,  was  attended  by  three  bilhops^ 
one  carl,  three  lords,  thirty-three  knights,  one 
duchefs,  fevcft  counteffes,  fifteen  baronefies,  nine* 
tctn  knights'  wives,  and  many  gentlewomen,  with 
all  their  attendants  "^  The  fuit,  or  rather  court, 
of  the  cardinal  was  nearly  as  numerous  as  that  of 
the  king.  All  the  prelates,  lords,  and  ladies  vied 
with  one  another  in  the  richnels  of  their  dreiies 
and  number  of  their  followers.  In  a  word,  the 
court  of  England  made  a  mod  fplendid  appearance 
on  this  occafion,  and  exhibited  a  confpicuous  diC- 

»»9  Peter  Martyr,  cp.  66g.    Hall,  f;  71, 73.    ficffbcfr,  p.  $5. 
**J  Hal),  £.72.    Ryni.  p.  710— 71 1. 
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play  of  the  wealth  of  their  country,  aod  the  iranity 
of  their  king« 

Great  preparations  had  been  made  at  Guifnes  8pieiicioc 
for  the  reception  of  this  illuftrious  company.     Two  l^g^ni 
thoufand  artificers  of  difFercnt  kinds  had  been  em-  ««««• 
ployed  fcveral  months  in  building  a  magnificent 
palace  of  wood  near  the  caftle,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  king  and  queen,  with  the  principal 
lords  and  ladies  of  the  court.     This  palace  formed 
a  fquare,  furrounding  a  court,  each  fide  of  which 
was  three  thoufand  and  twenty-eight  feet  in  length. 
The  walls  and  roof  were  adorned,  on  the  outfidc, 
with  a  great  number  of  ftatues  of  warriors,  in  the 
aft  of  difcharging  weapons  of  various  kinds.     Over 
the  great  gateway  was  a  coloflal  ftatuc  of  a  favage^ 
armed  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  with  this  infcription  ^ 

below  it,  "  Cut  aihereo  praeft : — He  to  whom  I 
'*  adhere  prevails."  The  infide  of  the  palace  was 
divided  into  date-rooms  and  lodging-rooms  j  the 
roofs  of  which  were  painted,  the  walls  hung  with 
filks  or  tapeftry,  the  floors  covered  with  Turkey 
carpets,  and  all  richly  furnilhed.  Qn  one  fide  of  the 
great  gate  was  a  fountain  running  wich  white  and  red 
wine  and  hippocras,  with  this  infcription,  "  Make 
"  merry  who  will,'*  and  a  ftatue  of  Bacchus  on  the 
top.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  gate  was  an  obelifk^ 
with  a  ftatue  of  Cupid  on  the  top,  in  the  attitude 
of  difcharging  arrows  at  thole  who  entered. 
Con^guous  to  this  palace  were  buik  elegant 
convenient  lodges  for  all  the  great  officers 
of  the  houfehold;  as  the  lord,  chamberlain, 
k>rd  treafurer,  lord  ftcward,  the  comptroller,,  and 
K  j[  board 
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•^y^:  board  of  green  cloth:  and  houfes  for  all  the  offices  $ 
as  the  ewcry,  pantry,  cellar,  buttery,  fpiccry,  larder^ 
poultry,  pitcher- houfe,  &c.     On  the  plain  around 
the  palace  were  pitched  two  thoufand  eight  hundred 
tents,  many  of  them  large  and  magnificent,  co* 
vered  with  cloth  ofv  gold  or  filk.     All  the  houles 
in  the  town  of  Guifnes  were  crowded,  and  fcvcral 
perfons  of  rank  and  fortune  were  forced  to  lodge 
in  barns,  and  to  0eep  on  hay  or  ftraw^^'.     Be« 
fide  the  great  multitude  of  his  own  fubjeds  of  all 
ranks,  who  accompanied  the  king  of  England  on 
this  occafion,  and  befide  the  great  number  of  fo- 
reign princes  and  princcffes,  and  nobility  of  both 
fexes,  who  frequented  his  court,  and  were  nobly 
entertained,  we  are  told  by  an  hiftorian  who  was 
prefcnt,  /^  That  during  this  triumph  (which  lafted 
•*  twenty   days)    much    people   of   Picardy  and 
"  Flanders^  tirew.  to  Guifnes,  to  fee  the  king  of 
**  England,  and  his  honour,  to  whom  viftuals  qf 
**  the  court  were  given  in  plenty,  and  the  conduit 
''*«  of  tlie  gate  ran  winfc  always.     There  were  vaga« 
•*  bonds,    plowmen,   labourers,    waggoners,  and 
'^  beggary,  that  for  drunkenncfs  lay  in  routs  and 
*«  heaps  J  fo  great  refort  thither  pame,  that  both 
"  knights  and  ladies,  that  were  come  to  fee  that  , 
«'  noblcnefs,  were-  faine  to  lye  in  hay  and  ftraw, 
«  and  held  them  thereof  highly  pleafed  *"."    If  to 
thc^above  were  added  a  defcription  of  the  drcffes 
of  the  king,  the  queen,  the  ladies,  the  lords,  and 
knights,    in  which  nothing  were  feen  but  filks, 
velvets,  cloth  of  gold,  embroidery,  and  jewels,  wc 

^»  HaU,  f.  73,  74.  M»  W,  f.  74. 
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might  form  fomc  idea  of  the  immcflfe  expence  ^p-^*^* 
in  which  this  vain  parade  involved  Henry  and  his 
moft  opulent  fubjedts.  "  Many  of  the  nobles," 
lays  a  writer  who  was  a  fpc<5Utor  of  this  glittering 
fcene,  "  carried  their  caftles,  woods,  and  farms, 
«  oo  their  backs"'." 

The  king  of  France,  with  his  queen  and  court,  Wolfey 
as  numerous  and  at  leaft  as  gay  and  fparkling  as  Jhtr*Fr^cii 
that  of  England,  arrived  at  Ardres  in  the  beginning  mioiiitrt^ 
of  June.  Cardinal  Wolfey,  to  whom  both  kings 
had  given  authority  to  regulate  all  the  circum- 
dances  of  their  interview,  went  from  Guifnes  to 
Ardres  June  7th,  in  all  the  pomp  his  riches  enabled 
and  his  pride  prompted  him  to  exhibit,  which  was 
fuch  as  firuck  the  French  with  aftonilhment. 
Francis,  who  ardently  dcfircd  to  gain  him,  received 
him  with  the  mod  flattering  marks  of  afFedion  and 
refpedk  *•*.  He  fpent  two  days  in  negotiating  with 
the  French  minifters :  but  in  thefc  negotiations  no 
uncommon  cordiality  appeared;  nothing  of  im- 
ponance  was  concluded,  and  only  a  few  trifling  ar- 
tides  were  added  to  the  former  treaties  **'•  Parade 
and  buftle  are  unfriendly  to  real  bufinefs. 

When  Wolfey  publilhed  his  orders  for  regu-  rirftin* 
kting  this  famous  interview,  they  appeared  to  *«^»«^- 
breathe  a  fpirit  of  mutual  diffidence ;  and  if  the 
two  monarchs  had  been  the  bittereft  enemiesy 
greater  precautions  could  not  have  been  taken  to 
prevent  the  one  from  taking  the  other  prifoncr. 
Both  kings  were  to  be  conftandy  attended  by  equal 

"t  Hall,  f.  74.  *H  Id.  f.  73. 
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snr^^^Sj  ^^n^bcrsofmcn  in  all  their  modons;  equal  numbers 
of  both  nations  were  to  guard  the  roads^  and  fearch 
the  environs,  to  prevent  ambuihes  ***.  In  a  word^ 
every  thing  had  rather  a  hoftile  than  an  amicable 
appearance;  and,  in  fad,  emulation  and  jealouiy 
prevailed  more  on  both  fides,  than  love  and  friend- 
Ihip.  This  mutual  diftruft  appeared  in  a  ftrong 
light  on  the  day  of  the  firft  interview.  Both  kings 
drew  up  all  their  followers  in  s(  kind  of  battle, 
array  -,  both  fet  out  the  fame  moment,  at  the  firing 
of  a  cannon,  from  Guifnes,  that  was  anfwercd  by 
one  from  Andres.  When  the  French  had  advanced 
Z  little,  an  alarm  arofe  of  fome  danger  $  Francis 
alighted,  and  remained  for  fome  time  in  fufpenfej 
but  being  encouraged  by  monfieur  Morret,  he  re- 
mounted  and  proceeded.  Soon  after,  a  fimilar 
alarm  arofc  among  the  Englifii ;  the  king  halted  i 
but  lord  Shrewfbury  laid,  "  Sir,  1  have  feen  the 
"  Frenchmtnj  they  be  more  in  fear  of  you  and 
**  your  futjcds  than  your  fubjcds  be  of  themi 
•'  wherefore,  if  I  were  worthy  to  give  counfel, 
"  your  grace  fbould  march  forward."—"  So 
"  we  intend,  my  lord,"  faid  the  king.  Then  the 
officers  of  arms  cried,  "  On  afore  •*^."  At  laft 
the  two  kings  metj  embraced  on  horfeback,  then 
alighted,  embraced  again,  and  went  arm-in-arm 
into  a  tent  of  cloth  of  gold,  prepared  for  their  re* 
ception.  There  they  converfed  familiarly,  dined 
together,  and  then  fcparated  for  that  time  •**. 

After  this,  the  king  of  France  vifited  the  queen  of 
England  in  her  palace  at  Guifnes,  where  he  dined,and 
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Ipcnt  the  day  in  dancing  and  otheramuiements,  while  A.p.isto. 
the  king  of  England  adcd  the  fame  part  at  Ardres. 
But  all  their  motions  were  ftill  regulated  by  the 
cumberlbme  etiquette  eftablifhed  by  the  cardinaL 
Francisj  Mrho  earneftly  defircd  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence and  friendlhip  of  his  brother  monarch,  firft 
broke  thrdugh  thefe  embarrafling  regulations.  He 
mounted  early  in  the  morning,  and  rode  towards 
Guifncs,  artendcd  only  by  two  grridemen  and  a 
page.  A  body  of  two  hundred  Englifh,  who  were 
upon  guard  and  knew  him,  were  greatly  furprifed 
at  his  appearance.  "  Surrender  your  arms,"  cried 
Francis,  "  and  conduct  me  to  my  brother/'  Henry 
was  ftill  in  bed.  Francis  drew  open  his  curtains 
and  awaked  him.  Nothing  could  equal  his  fur- 
prifif,  when  he  faw  the  king  of  France  at  the 
fide  of  his  bed.  "  You  have  gained  a  vidlory 
**  over  me,"  faid  he,  "  my  dear  brother ;  I  yield 
'*  myfelf  your  prifoner,  and  plight  you  my  faith." 
He  then  prcfcnted  a  chain  or  collar  of  great  value 
to  Francis,  intreating  him  to  wear  it  for  his  fake ; 
and  Francis  taking  a  bracelet  of  ftill  greater  value 
from  his  own  arm,  tied  it  about  Henry's,  with  the 
fiime  requcft  **•.  From  that  time  the  intcrcouric 
between  the  two  kings  and  their  courts  became 
more  free  and  confidential. 

Both  Henry  and  Francis  delighted  and  excelled  Tiltt  md 
in  the  martial  and  manly  cxercifes  of  thofe  times,  menu^'te. 
and  took  this  opportunity  of  difplayirfg  their  cou- 
rage and  ikill  in  arms,  as  well  as  their  magniBcence. 
Heralds  had  been  fent  into  all  parts,  to  proclaim 
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the  challenge  of  the  kings  of  France  and  England^ 
as  brothers  in  ara)s>  with  fourteen  companions,  ac 
tilts^  tournaments,  and  barriers;  and  to  invite  all 
valorous  knights  and  gentlemen  to  come  and  ac- 
cept the  challenge.     Thefe  moft  brilliant  feats  of 
arms  (which  will  be  more  particularly  defcribed  in 
another  place)  began  June  nth,  and  ended  June 
ajd.    Francis  fpent  the  next  day  at  Guifnes  with  the 
queen  and  court  of  England ;  and  Henry  at  Ardres 
with  the  queen  and  court  of  France,     In  their  re- 
turn, the  two  monarchs  met,  and  fpent  fome  time 
in  familiar  converfation  and  exprelTions  of  mutual 
cfteem  and  friendfhip ;  after  which  they  embraced 
and  took  their  leave  of  one  another  **^  Thus  ended 
this  famous  interview,  commonly  called,  the  field 
of  cloth  of  gold.     It  produced  no  effcft  of  import- 
ance,   and    contributed    nothing  to  increafe   the 
amity  between  the  twa  kings  and  the  two  nations, 
though  it  contributed  not  a  little  to  exhauft  their 
wealth  •". 
^«**"^^«w        Henry,  with  his  queen  and  court,  returned  to 
emperor.     Calais  June  25th,  where  the  cardinal  alfemblcd  all 
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»!>  The  following  faft,  related  by  the  marefchal  dc  FlcoraDgts, 
inoft  probably  left  an  unfavourable  impreifion  on  the  mind  of  Henry  : 
«<  After  the  tournaments  the  French  and  Bnglifli  wreftlera  made  their 
«(  appearance,  and  wreftled  before  the  kings  and  the  ladies}  the 
*'  £ngiiih  gained  the  prize.  After  this  the  kings  retired  to  a  tent 
<*  and  drank  together  j  and  the  king  of  England  feizing  the  king  of 
«<  France  by  the  collar,  faid^  **  My  brother,  I  muft  wreftle  with 
«(  you  J**  and  endeavoured  to  trip  up  his  heels:  but  the  king  of 
*<  France,  who  is  a  dextrous  wreftler,  twifted  him  round,  and  threw 
<<  him  on  the  ground  with  great  violence.  The  king  of  England  at* 
*'  tempted  to  renew  the  combat,  hut  was  prevented.**  Mcmouei  de 
f  ieuranges,  p.  jsj, 
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the  EagUfh  lords,  knights,  and  gcntleaicn,  thanked  a.p.i5»o> 
them  for  their  honourable  attendance  on  the  king, 
and  gave  them  kave  to  (end  home  one  half  of  their 
followers;  and  at  the  fame  time  advifcd  them  to 
live  warily.     An  advice  which  thcfc  haughty  chief- 
tains took  very  much  amifs  ***•    Great  preparations 
were  made  for  viflcing  the  emperor  at  Gravelines, 
and  receiving  a  vifit  from  him  at  Calais.     Accord- 
ingly Henry  fet  out  July  loth,  with  a  fplcndid  re- 
tinue, and  was  met  by  the  emperor,  and  conduced 
into  Gravelines.   Charles  had  given  orders  to  enter- 
tsun  all  the  Englifli  in  the  mod  friendly  and  hof- 
pitable  manner,    to  efface  any  imprelTions  that 
might  have  been  made  upon  them  in  favour  of  the 
French  at  the  late  interview  j,  and  they  feem  to 
have  been  much  pleafed  with  their  entertainment, 
Henry  returned  next  day  to  Calais,  accompanied 
by  the  emperor,  his  aunt  Margaret,  and  the  im- 
perial court.     Henry   had   caufed  a  (lupendous 
fabric  of  wood  to  be  ereftcd  for  their  entertainment. 
It  was  of  a  circular  form,  eight  hundred  feet  in 
circumference ;  and  the  ceiling  Was  painted  with  a 
leprefentation  of  the  heavenly  bodies:  but  the  roof 
of  it  was  fo  much  damaged  by  a  ftorm  of  wind, 
that  it  could  not  be  repaired  in  time.     Three  daya 
were   ipent  in  a  continual  round  of  banqueting, 
maikings,    balls,    and  other   diverfions  *''•      But 
Charles  was  not  fo  much  captivated  by  thefe  vain 
amufemcnts  as  to  neglefb  bufinefs.    On  the  con- 
trary, he  laboured  with  fo  much  art  and  afiiduity 
to  gain  the  favour  of  Wolfey,  and  confequently  of 
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his  mafter,  that  he  fucceeded ;  and  their  profcfllons 
of  inviolable  fricndftiip  to  his  rival  Francis  were 
forgotten.    After  the  departure  of  the  emperor, 
Henry  returned  to  England,  with  his  queen  and 
courts  having  fquandered,  in  a  Ihort  time,  an  ii>- 
crediblc  mafs  of  treafure  to  no  purpofc. 
A.i>.  1511.       Edward  Stafford,   duke  of  Buckingham,    lord 
ba^  u?*    high  conftable  of  England,  the  rich^ft  and  moft 
powerful  nobleman  of  the  kingdom  at  this  time, 
was    lineally    dcfccn^ed  from  Anne,    the   cldcft 
daughter  of  Thomas  of  Woodftock,  youngeft  ion 
of  Edward  III.  j  and  being  a  weak,  vain,  ambi- 
tious man,  had  formed  very  abfurd  and  criminal 
projefts,  which  he  had  not  the  prudence  to  conceal. 
He  had  offended  cardinal  Wollcy,  by  decbiming 
againfl  him  too  freely,  a^  the  contriver  of  the  late 
cxpenfive  interview;  and  had  made  Charles  Kne- 
vil,  to  whom  he  had  communicated  his  projeAs, 
his  enemy,  by  difmifTing  him  from  the  office  of  his 
fteward.     Knevil,  cither  out  of  refcntment,  or  for 
fear  of  being  involved  in  his  ruin,  difcovered  all  he 
knew  of  the  duke's  defigns  to  the  cardinal.     On 
this  the  duke  was  apprehended  and  committed  to 
the  Tower  April  i6thi    as  were  alfo  Knevil,  fir 
Gilbert  Parke,  his  chancellor,  John  le  Court,  his 
confefTor,  and  one  Hopkins,  a  knavifh  monk,  who 
had  deluded  him  by  pretended  revelations  from 
Heaven  that  he  fhould  be  king  of  England.     The 
duke  was  brought  to  his  trial  in  Weftminfter-hall, 
May  13th,  before  the  duke  of  Norfolk  as  lord  high 
Aeward,  and  eighteen  other  peers.    It  appeared 
from  the  depofitions  of  the  above  four  witnefles, 
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Kncvil,  Parke,  Lc  Court,  and  Hopkins,  that  he  ^g-y; 
had  fixed   his  eyes  upon  the  crown,  and  enter* 
tained   hopes  of  obuining  it  if  the   king  died 
without  a  Ton :   that  thefe  hopes  were  founded  on 
his  defcent,  his  great  eftate,  his  noble  connexions, 
bis  numerous  reuiners,  and  chiefly  on  the  pre- 
didlion^  of  the  impoftor  Hopkins :   that,  to  pro- 
mote his  views,  he  had  endeavoured  to  gain  po« 
purality  by   railing  at  the  king's  minifters;   and 
reprobating  every  meafurc  of  government,  had  la- 
boured to  increafe  the  number  of  his  retainera, 
and  even  to  corrupt  the  king's  fervants  by  bribes. 
Charles  Knevil,  who  was  a  gentleman,  and  nearly 
related  to  the  duke,  declared,  that  on  the  4th  of 
November  he  had  faid  to  him  at  Ball  Greenwich, 
*'  That  wjien  the  king  had  reproved  him  for  re- 
*'  taining  fir  William  Bulmer  in  his  fervice,  if  hfe 
"  had   perceived  that  he  *would  be  fcnt  to  the 
**  Tower,  as  he  onc^  fufpefted,  he  would  have 
"  requeftcd  an  audience  of  the  king  -,  and  if  he  had 
"  obtained  it,  he  would  have  run  him  through  the 
"  body  with  his  dagger,  as  his  father  intended  to 
"  have  done  to  Richard  III.  at  Saliflbury,  if  he 
"  had  been  admitted  into  his  prefcncc."     He  was 
found  guilty  of  high  treafon  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  his  peers,  and  beheaded  on  Tower-hill  May 
17th*'*.      Such  was  his  haughtinefs,  that  when 
fcntence  was  pronouncedAipon  him,  he  declared  he 
^ould  not  afk  his  life  of  the  king.     He  appears  to 
have  been  a  defperate  and  dangerous  man,  who 
bad  formed  the  moft  pernicious  fchemes,  and  was 
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^-P*^*»^  capable  of  the  moft  criminal  aftions ;  and  neither 
the  king  nor  the  cardinal  could  be  blamed  for 
bringing  him  to  a  trials  and  permitting  the  lentence 
againft  him  to  be  executed. 
w«rbf-         By  the  league  of  London,  A.  D.  1518,  between 
^^xror      the  kings  of  France  and  England,  into  which  the 
and  the       pope,  the  tmperor  Maximilian,  and  his  (qn  Charles 
France.       king  of  Spain  wrre  admitted  as  principals,  it  was 
ftipulatcd,  that  when  one  of  the  contrafting  parties 
was  attacked,  the  other  confederates  fhould  firflr 
admonilh  the  aggreflbr  to  defift,  which  if  he  did  not 
within  one  month,  they  were  to  declare  themfclves 
his  enemies  *".     A  war  was  now  become  unavpidr 
able  between  Charles  and  Francis,   two  of  thefe 
confederates.     They  were  both  young,  powerful, 
and  ambitious ;  they  had  various  claims^upon  one 
another,  and  each  of  them  had  formed  fchemes 
which  it  was  the  intereft  of  the  other  to  obftruft. 
In  a  word,  they  were  equally  determined  upon  war, 
but  neither  of  them  was  willing  to  appear  the  ag- 
greflbn    Francis,  however,   with  a  view  to  take 
advantage  of  the  civil  war  in  Spain,  encouraged 
Henry  d'Albcrt,  the  expelled  king  of  Navarre,  to 
raife  a  body  of  troops  in  France  for  the  recovery 
of  his  kingdom,  which  Charles  was   bound  by 
treaty   to  rcftore,    but    refufcd.     He   alfo  per- 
mitted the  earl  of  Fleuranges  to  raife  a  fmall 
army,  and  march  to  the  afliftance  of  his  father  the 
prince  of  Sedan,  who  had  been  injured  by  the  em- 
peror, and  had  fent  him  a  defiance.  The  emperor 
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now  called  upon  the  king  of  England  to  interpofe,  A.i>.i5»i. 
and  Henry  fcnc  an  ambaflador  to  admonifli  Francis 
to  defift  from  giving  aid  to  the  emperor's  enemies, 
contrary  to  the  ftipulations  in  the  league  of  Lon- 
don.    With  this  admonition  Francis  complied,  by 
commanding  Fleuranges  to  difband  his  army,  that 
he  might  not  give  Henry  a  pretence  of  joining 
with  the  emperor  againft  him,  to  which  he  fuf- 
pe6ted  he  was  inclined.     But  this  compliance  did 
not  prevent  a  war.      Charles  fcnt  a  powerful  army 
to  take  vengeance,  as  he  pretended,  on  the  prince 
of  Sedan,  which  obliged  Francis  to  arm,  and  the 
war  commenced  without  any  formal  declaration, 
leaving  it  difficult  to  determine  who  had  been  the 
aggreflbr.     The  flames  of  war  were  kindled  alfo 
in  Italy  between  thefe  two  princes,  by  the  du-^ 
plkity,  or  rather  treachery,  of  the  pope,  who,  with 
a  view  to  deceive  the  king  of  France,  concluded  a 
treaty  with  him  for  the  conqueft  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  from  the  emperor,  and  at  the  fame  time, 
with  great  fccrecy,   concluded  a  contrary  treaty 
with  the  emperor,  for  the  conqueft  of  the  duke- 
dom of  Milan  from  the  French,  and  immediately 
commenced  a  war  for  that  purpofc  *'•. 

When  the  fword  was  thus  drawn,  Henry  offered  Henry 
his  mediation  to  bring  about  a  peace  between  ITpeace!* 
thefe  two  powerful  rivals,  which  was  accepted  with 
pleafure  by  the  emperor,  and  with  hedtation  and 
rcluftance  by  Francis.     Henry  conftitutcd  his  fa- 
vourite cardinal  Wolfey  his  plenipotentiary,  with 
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the  moft  ample  powers  ••'.      It  is  amufing  to  ob- 
ftrve,  that  though  Henry,  by  the  influence  of  his 
favourite,  was  in  the  intereft  of  the  emperor,  yet  ia 
the  cardinal's  commiflion,   the  extraordinary  aC- 
fcftion  he  had  contraded  for  Francis  at  the  late 
interview  is  expreflcd  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  that 
could  be  invented  ***.     The  negotiations  were  ap- 
pointed to  be  at  Calais.  # 
Siur  ^        Before  Wolfey  fet  out  for  Calais  to  execute  his 
Woifcj.      important  commiflion,  he  received  two  bulls  from 
the  pope,  which  clearly  evince  the  extent  of  his 
influence.     His  dignity  of  legate  a  latere  had  beea 
continued  to  him  by  feveral  bulls,  each  granting 
it  for  two  years.     In  that  which  he  received  at  this 
time,    the  following  extraordinary  powers   were 
given  him— of  making  fifty  counts  palatine,  fifty 
knights,  fifty  chaplains,  and  fifty  notaries-— of  le« 
gitimating  baftards,  and  conferring  the  degree  of 
doftor  in  divinity,  law,  and  medicine  **•.     Thefe 
favours  were  granted,  to  fix  him  in  the  intereft  of 
the  emperor,  and  probably  at  the  defire  of  that 
prince.     By  another  bull,  authority  was  given  him 
to  grant  licence  to  fuch  as  he  thought  proper,  to 
read  the  works  of  that  peftilent  heretic  Martin 
Luther,  efpecially  to  thofe  who  defired   to  read 
them  with  a  defign  to  write  againft  them.     This 
was  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  the  appearance  of 
a  royal  champion  for  the  pope,  again.ft  the  devil 
and  Luther,  who  had  formed  a  confederacy  (asdt 
was  faid)  againft  his  holincfs  and  the  church  *^» 
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This  diampion  was  Henry  VIIL  king  of  Erig-  a.  0.1521. 
land,   who  wrote  a  whole  book  againft  Luther,  Henry  obi 
with  this  title;  De  Septem  Sacramentis,  contra  Mar-  »*»"•«, 
tmum  Lutberum,   Here/torchon,   per  illuftriffimum  """'" 
principem  Henricutn  VIIL,  &c.      A  copy  of  this 
book,    beautifully,  written   and    elegantly  bound, 
was  pre  rented  by  the  king's  ambafTador  at  Rome 
to  the  pope  in  full  confiftory,  and  was  received 
with  the  moft  flaming  exprcflions  of  gratitude  to, 
and  admiration  of,  its  royal  author.     His  holinefe, 
to  encourage  this  powerful  champion  in  his  caufe, 
who  could  defend  him  by  his  fword  as  well  as  by 
his  pen,  bellowed  upon  him  and  his  fucceffors  the 
tide  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  by  a  bull  fubfcribed 
by  himfelf  and  twenty-fevcn  cardinals.     This  bull 
was  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  pope  to  the 
king,  which  exhibits  a  curious  fpecimen  of  the 
groffcft  flattery.    After  the  moft  extravagant  en- 
comiums on  his  wifdom,  learning,  and  eloquence, 
the  fervor  of  his  zeal,    and  the  warmth  of  his 
charity, — his  gravity,  gentlenefs,  and  meeknels,— 
the  order,  folidity,  and  ftrength  of  his  arguments, 
hb  holinefs  adds,  ^'  It  is  evident  that  you  have 
"  been  infpired  by  the -Holy  Spirit;  and  that  if 
^  thofe  againft  whom  you  have  written  had  been 
"  really  men,  and  not  the  worft  of  devils,  they 
•*  muft  have  been  converted**'."     Henry  fwal- 
lowed  all   this  flattery,   and  was  exceflfivcly  de- 
lighted with  his  new  title,  which  he  confldered  as 
an  acquifltion  of  ineftimable  value* 

*4«  Ryin.  p.  756""7S9» 
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Cardinal  Wolfey  landed  at  Calais  Auguft  2d, 
Congf«ra  and  was  received  with  as  much  pomp  and  cere- 
»t  caiMt.  jnony  as  if  he  had  been  king  of  England.  The 
ambalTadors  of  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France 
arrived  at  the  fame  place  about  the  fame  dme^ 
and  conferences  for  a  treaty  of  peace  began  to  be 
held  before  the  cardinal  as  mediator.  The  em- 
peror,  who  (fecure  of  the  afiiftance  of  the  king  of 
England)  did  not  really  defire  peace^  direfted  his 
ambafladors  to  make  demands  which  he  knew 
would  not  be  granted^  and  gave  them  no  power  to 
make  any  abatement  of  thefe  demands.  TheFrench 
plenipotentiaries  were  greatly  provoked  at  this 
haughdneisj  at  which  the  cardinal  alfo  affeded  to 
appear  difpleafcd,  and  told  them  with  much  ieem- 
ing  candour^  that  if  he  had  a  perfonal  conference 
with  the  emperor,  he  hoped  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
make  peace  on  more  moderate  terms ;  and  that  he 
was  determined  to  take  a  journey  to  Bruges  (where 
the  emperor  then  redded)  for  that  purpoie.  The 
French  plenipotentiaries  remonftrated  ftrongly 
againft  this,  as  inconfiftent  with  that  impartiality 
which  it  became  a  mediator  to  obferve,  and  threat* 
cned  to  break  off  the  conferences  and  retire.  But 
Wolfey  told  them  plainly^  that  if  they  departed 
from  Calais  before  he  returned  from  Bruges,  he 
would  declare  them  the  aggreffors  in  the  war,  and 
enemies  to  peace  and  to  the  king  of  EnglamL 
That  they  might  not  give  him  a  pretence  for  doing 
\bis,  they  were  conftrained  to  remain  and  await  his 
return. 

The 
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The  cardinal  fct  out  from  Calais  Auguft  12th,  a^d^isik 
attended  by  the  imperial  ambafladors^  and  a  fplendid  cardinal 
train  of  prelates,  nobles,  knights,  and  gentlemen.  ^'^^*  ^*** 
The  emperor  met  him  a  mile  out  of  Bruges,  into 
"which  he  conduced  him  in  a  kind  of  triumph, 
and  treated  him  with  the  mod  flattering  marks  of 
refpeft.  He  continued  thirteen  days  at  the  im-> 
penal  court,  and  had  frequent  conferences  with 
the  emperor  and  his  ^minifters.  But  the  objeft  of 
thefe  conferences  was,  not  a  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France,  but  a 
treaty  of  confederacy  between  the  pope,  the  em- 
peror, and  the  king  of  England,  for  a  war  againft 
that  prince.  The  preliminaries  of  that  treaty  were 
then  fettled,  which  were  to  be  reduced  into  form> 
and  ratified  within  three  months,  and  in  the  mean 
time  to  be  kept  a  profound  fecrct***.  As  this 
treacherous  fchcme  had  been  formed  before  the 
cardinal  left  England,  he  obtained  a  commiflion 
from  the  king  July  cigth,  giving  him  full  power 
and  authority  to  make  treaties  and  form  confede- 
racies with  the  pope,  the  emperor,  the  king  of 
France,  or  any  other  king,  prince,  or  ftate,  which 
the  king  folemnly  bound  himfelf  to  confirm  and 
ratify  **'.  At  a  great  entertainment  which  the  em* 
pcror  gave  the  cardinal  and  his  attendants  a  few 
days  before  theit  departure,  one  of  the  imperial 
minifiers  flood  up  and  made  a  mofl  violent  decla- 
mation againft  the  king  of  France,  enumecating 
all  the  injuries  he  had  done  to  the  emperor***. 

*4»  Hall,  £^87.     Stowe,  p.  514.    Herbert,  p.  4-3 »  44* 
*4l  Kym.  p.  750.  »44  Hall,  f.  S8. 
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A. P.  1521.  jg-Q  formal  reply  was  made  to  this  harangue ;  but 
fomc  Englilh  knights  cried  out,  **  Sir,  you  have 
laid  well  i  and  as  God  will,  all  muft  be/'  This 
feems  to  have  been  intended  to  prepare  the  minds 
of  the  Englilh  for  the  fcene  that  was  foon  to  be 
opened. 

.  The  cardinal  having  finifhcd  hjis  bufincfs  at 
Brugeis,  (which  was  very  different  from  his  pre- 
tended errand,)  returned  to  Calais  Auguft  ayth, 
and  refumed  the  conferences  for  peace,  which  he 
well  knew  would  be  unfuccefsfuL  That  fomething, 
however,  might  be  done  at  this  famous  congrcfe, 
on  which  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  fixed,  the 
cardinal  produced  a  treaty,  prepared  by  himfelf,  to 
which  the  plenipotentiaries  of  both  the  belligerent 
powers  confented.  By  this  treaty  it  was  ftipulated, 
!•  That  no  difturbance  (hould  be  given  to  the 
fifhermen  of  any  nation,  a.  That  no  fhips  of  any 
nation  (hould  be  taken  near  the  coafts,  or  in.the 
bays,  ports,  and  rivers  of  England.  3.  Thatfatif- 
h&ion  (hould  be  given  for  any  Engli(h  (hips  that 
had  been  taken.  4.  That  couriers  (hould  be  per- 
mitted to  pa(s  unmolefted  between  the  imperial 
and  French  courts  and  Calais.  5.  That  when  the 
congrefs  broke  up,  all  the  members  of  it,  with 
their  retinues,  (hould  be  permitted  to  return  home 
in  fafety  ***.  Wolfey,  in  concert  with  the  em* 
peror,  having  detained  the  French  plenipotentiaries 
at  Calais  as  long  as  he  could,  the  congrefs  at  laft 
broke  up,  after  it  had  continued  about  three 
months  to  very  little  purpofe. 

*4f  Rym.   p.  7 5 J. 
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The  cardinal  landed  at  Dover  November  27th,  a,  a  1511. 
after  an  abfencc  of  almoft  four  months.     This  u^^ 
long  ablcnce  was  attended   with  many  inconve-r  n»cn«of 
niencics.     As  he  had  carried  the  great  feal  with  ^vTlbS 
him,  all  who  had  any  bufinefs  with  it  were  obliged  ^*'**^*' 
to  repair  to  Calais :  and  there  was  no  nomination 
of  Iheriffs  this  year.     The  king  hac^  delegated  fo 
much  power  to  his  favourite,  that  he  had  left  litde 
to  himfelf,  and  that  little  he  would  not^  exercife, 
without  confulting  his  abfent  oracle  by  letters,  and 
receiving  his  advices,  or  rather  dircdions  ***.     la 
his  capacity  of  mediator,  the  cardinal  aded  a  part 
equally  difhonourable  and  imprudent  -,  by  which 
hedeftroyed  the  balance  of  power  between  the  em- 
peror and  the  king  of  France,  which  it  was  the  in- 
tcrcft  of  the  king  of  England  to  prefcrve.     He  had 
alfo  aflPronted  his  too  indulgent  mafter  in  the  mod 
public  manner,  by  placing  himfelf  on  a  level  with 
him,  as  joint-guarantee  of  the  above-mentioned 
treaty,  which  was  didlated  by  himfelf**^.    But  not- 
withftanding  all  this,  Henry  .received  him  with  the 
ftrongeft:  marks  of  friendfhip.     So  great  an  afcend* 
ant  had  this  artful  man  gained  over  the  fpirit  of  the 
proudeft  prince  in  the  world. 

The  emperor  Charles  V,  had  gained  cardinal  i^.D.  1521. 
Wolfcy,  not  only  by  the  great  pcnfion^  he  had  po^'^Leo 
fetded  upon  him,  but  chiefly  by  the  folemn  pro-  ^C. 
mifes  he  had  given  him,  that  he  would  promote 
his  advancement  to  the  papal  throne,  with  all  his 
power^  on  the  firtf  vacancy.     That  vacancy  hap- 
pened fooner  than  either  the  emperor  or  Wolfey 

f^^  Suryp^^^morialt,  vol.  i.  p.  s7-rS3«         ^^  Rym.  p.  754- 
L  3  expedtcd^ 
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A^D.istu  expefted.  Leo  X.  though  only  in  the  prime  of 
life,  was  feized  with  a  fever,  of  which  he  died 
December  2d,  A.  D.  1521.  As  foon  as  the  news 
of  this  event  reached  England,  Henry  dtfpatched 
doflor  Pace,  an  able  negotiator,  to  Rome,  to  pro* 
xnotc  the  elcftion  of  his  favourite ;  and  the  car- 
dinal put  the  emperor  in  mind  of  his  promi(e8« 
But  before  doftor  Pate  arrived  at  Rome,  cardinal 
Adrian,  bilhop  of  Tortofa,  who  had  been  pre- 
;  ceptor  to  the  emperor,  was  chofen  January  9th^ 
A.  D.  1522,  by  one  of  thofe  finefles  which  have 
^not  been  uncommon  in  the  conclave  *^'.  How  far 
cardinal  Wolfey  was  difpleafed  with  the  conduft 
of  the  emperor  on  this  occafion,  or  how  far  he  had 
reafon  to  be  difpleafed  with  it,  cannot  be  dif- 
covered;  but  he  exhibited  no  marks  of  diflatiC- 
faftion  with  that  prince  in  his  public  meafures. 
The  em-  Thc  civil  wars  in  Spain  having  rendered  the 
perorar-  emperor's  prefence  there  abfolutely  neceflkry,  he 
SDipUnd.  refolved  to  vifit  England  in  his  way  thirher>  ftiU 
further  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  Henry,  and  to 
footh  the  cardinal  on  his  late  difappointmentj  with 
frefh  promifes  and  additional  penfions.  This  vilic 
had  been  even  ftipulated  in  the  preliminary  treaty 
at  Bruges,  in  which  al(b  a  marriage  had  been  pro^ 
pofed  between  the  emperor  and  thc  princels  Mary, 
the  king  of  England's  only  child,  and  heireis  of 
his  dominions  **'.  The  emperor  accordingly  ar- 
rived at  Pov€r  May  26th,  where  he  was  received 
by  the  cardinal,  and  conduced  by  eafy  joumieSs 
and  with  great  pomp,  to  Greenwich,  where  the 

^  Herbert,  p.  4j,  **9  Id.  p.  44, 
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court  then  rcfidcd.  There  he  was  mtroduced  to  a,d.i5**. 
the  queen^  his  aunt^  and  to  his  young  coufih  and 
fDiftirfi  the  princffs  Mary.  Henry  feems  to  have 
been  highly  pleafed  with  the  honour  done  him  by 
this  vifit,  and  to  have  exhaufted  his  (kill  to  difplay 
his  magnificence,  and  entertain  the  emperor  and 
his  courtiersj  with  tiltings,  tournaments^  mafkings, 
pageants,  dancings,  and  all  the  (lately  and  very  ex* 
penfive  diver(ions  of  the  great  in  thofe  times  "'^ 

Though  war  had  not  been  declared,  hoftilities  Hoaiiitict 
had  already  commenced  between  France  and  5>l^"^„a 
England.  The  Engtifh  merchants  complained  EDgiand^ 
loudly  that  many  of  their  Ihips  had  been  taken  by 
the  French ;  and  in  particular,  that  a  whole  fleet 
loaded  with  wine  had  been  feized  at  Bourdeaux, 
and  die  merchants  caft  into  prifon.  The  Englifh 
had  made  reprifals,  and  Henry  commanded  all  the 
French  and  Scots  in  London  to  be  apprehended 
and  imprifoned.  He  had  alfo  inftruAed  (ir  Tho- 
mas Cheeney,  his  amba(rador  at  the  court  of 
France,  to  demand  farisfaAion  for  all  the  injuries 
chat  had  been  done  to  his  (ubjefts,  and  to  propofe 
a  trace  between  j^^rancis  and  the  emperor  for  two 
years ;  and  if  he  received  a  refufal,  to  denounce 
war  by  a  herald,  who  had  been  fent  for  that  pur« 
po(c  *•".  This  was  the  ftate  of  affairs  when  the 
emperor  arrived  in  England. 

On  the  morning  of  June  5th,  when  Henry  was  wsr  d«. 
arming  for  a  tournameht,  he  received  letters  from  ^^^'J^^ 
lir  Thomas  Cheeney,    acquainting  him  that  he  France. 
bad  obeyed  his  inftruftions,  and  that  his  propofals 

**•  Hal),  f.  94*  ••»  W*  f*  w- 
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^■P^y*;  had  been  rcjcftcd  by  the  king  of  France  j  and  that 
Clarenceaux  king  at  arms,  had  denounced  war 
againft  that  prince.  May  21  ft,  •at  Lyons,  in  the 
following  words  :  "  Sir,  I  am  charged  to  tell  you, 
"  the  king,  my  fovereign  lord,  holdcth  you  for  his 
*'  mortal  enemy  this  day  furth,  and  all  your  adhe* 
*^  rents/'  To  which  the  French  king  had  replied: 
*'  I  looked  for  this  a  great  while  agone ;  for  fith 
^^  the  cardinal  was  at  Bruges  I  looked  for  nothing 
*'  elfe.  But  you  have  done  your  meffage  ***.'* 
The  king  immediately  communicated  this  imr 
portant  intelligence  to  the^  emperor,  and  after  a 
fliort  conference  they  both  proceeded  to  the  tour* 
nament. 

Tratiet.  This  news  did  not  interrupt  the  diverfions  of  the 
court }  and  on  the  day  after  it  arrived,  June  6th» 
the  emperor  and  the  king  made  their  public  entry 
into  London  with  prodigious  pomp,  and  were  re- 
ceived by  the  citizens  in  their  beft  array,  and  en- 
tertained with  a  great  variety  of  pageants,  and  a 
profufion  of  Latin  vcrfes  in  their  praifc  *".  The 
two  monarchs  fpent  their  time  in  feafting,  hunting, 
and  other  diverfions,  at  different  places,  while  their 
minifters  were  employed  in  forming  the  articles 
that  had  been  agreed  upon  at  Bruges,  and  others, 
into  a  definitive  treaty,  which  was  (igned  and 
ratified  by  the  oaths  of  both  princes  June  19th,  at 
Windfor.  This  treaty  confifted  of  twenty-one  ar- 
ticles. By  the  firft  fix  articles,  all  the  conditions 
of  the  emperor's  marriage  with  the  princefe  Mary 
were  fettled  9   both  parties  binding  thcmfelves  no.t 

«»  Hall,  f;  95,  «5J  Id.  f.9«»97. 
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to  prevent  the  celebration  of  it  under  a  penalty  of  a>p.  ij^i. 
400,000  crowns.  By  the  other  fifteen  articles,  the 
plan  of  their  military  operations  in  the  war  againft 
France  was  fixed.  By  one  of  thefe  laft  articles 
{the  13th)  it  was  ftipulated,  "  That  both  princes 
^*  appearing  before  the  cardinal  of  York  as  judge, 
^'  in  what  place  he  fhall  choofe,  fhall  voluntarily 
f^  fubmic  to  his  jurifdidtion  as  legate;  and  con* 
*'  fefljng  thcmfclves  to  be  bound  to  obfcrve  this 
"  treaty,  (hall  require  the  legate  to  pronounce  the 
**  fentencc  of  excommunication  againft  them,  if 
«  they  violate  the  articles  thereof*'*."  A  re- 
markable ftipulation,  which  fcts  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  cardinal  at  this  time  in  a  very 
ftrong  light.  At  the  fame  time  the  emperor 
figned  an  obligation,  called  She  indemnity^  by 
which  he  bound  himfelf  "  to  fave  king  Henry 
"  harmlefs  for  all  the  fums  of  money  and  penfions 
*'  which  were  or  fhould  be  due  to  king  Henry 
"  from  Francis,  (upon  former  agreements  betwixt 
"  them,)  and  now  were  or  ftiould  be  withheld  by 
**  the  faid  Francis,  upon  denunciation  of  war 
^«  againft  him  ***." 

The  emperor  took  care  to  indemnify  the  car-  charie«  v. 
dinal  for   any  lofs  he    might  fuftain  by  the  war  ^Hiwl*'* 
between  France  and  England,  of  which  he  had  &c. 
been  the  author,  by  granting  him  an  additional 
penfion  of  9000  crowns  of  gold  of  the  fun,  yearly, 
during  his  life,  at  London,  June  8th  **•.     Befides 
this,  be  renewed  and  redoubled  his  afiurances  of 
promoting  his  elevation  to  the  papal  throne  on  the 

*5t  Herbert,  p.+S.  «55  M.  *»*  Rym.  p,  7<59- 
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next  vacancy^  which^  from  the  age  and  infirmicies 
of  pope  Adrian,  could  not  be  very  diftant. 
Charles  was  too  wile  to  negleA  the  other  Englifli 
minifters,  particularly  the  carl  of  Surrey,  lord 
high  admiral  of  England,  whom  he  appointed  ad- 
miral of  all  his  fleets  by  a  commifllon  dated  at 
London  June  8th  *'^  This  was  a  very  flattering 
compliment,  not  only  to  the  king  and  the  cari^ 
but  even  to  the  whole  nation.  On  Corpus  Chrifti* 
day  the  emperor  was  inftalled  as  knight  of  the  garter 
at  Windfor  $  after  which  both  princes  took  the  fa- 
crament,  and  fwore  to  the  faithful  performance  of 
their  treaties  *'*• 
Maritime  When  Charles  V.  had  fpent  about  (ix  weeks  ta 
opeditioD.  England,  and  ingratiated  himfclf  with  the  kii^ 
hts  favourite,  and  his  minillers,  he  failed  from 
Southampton,  July  6th,  with  all  his  fleet,  for 
Spain  *".  The  earl  of  Surrey,  lord  high  admiral 
of  Spain  and  England,  failed  from  the  fame  port 
about  ten  days  before,  with  an  Engliih  fleet  of 
thirty  fhips,  to  fcour  the  channel,  and  fecure  a  free 
pafTage  to  the  emperor.  Having  performed  that 
fervice,  he  landed  with  fevcn  thoufand  men  July 
ift,  took,  plundered,  and  burned  the  rich  com- 
mercial town  of  Morlaix  in  Brittany,  and  returned 
to  his  fhips  the  fame  evening.  After  this  he  made 
feveral  defcents  upon  the  coafts,  colle^d  much 
booty,  burned  many  towns  and  villages,  brought 
his  fleet  back  to  England  loaded  with  plunder,  and 
prcfcnted  himfclf  to  the  kbg  July  2ifl**%    He 

^57  Herbert,  p.  49.  *««  Hall,  f.  99.  »»  Id. 
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was  moft  gracioufly  received,  as  he  well  dcfervcd,  a-d.isi*. 
and  appointed  to  command  an  army  which  was  '  ~^ 
then  railing  for  the  invaHon  of  Picardy. 

The  national  animofity  of  the  Englifh  againft  Loan  and 
France  was  now  roufcd,  and  nothing  was  wanting  i^^e.^ 
to  a  vigorous  attack  of  that  kingdom  but  money, 
which  is  juftly  called  the  finews  of  war.  Befides 
his  habitual  extravagance,  Henry  had  lately  fquan- 
dered  prodigious  fums  on  his  interview  with  the 
king  of  France,  and  his  entertainment  of  the  em- 
peror ;  and  his  treafury  was  almoft  empty.  He 
and  his  favourite  were  ftill  unwilling  to  call  a  par- 
liament, (the  only  conftitutional  method  of  fupply- 
ing  the  wants  of  a  king  of  England,)  but  had  re- 
courie  to  other  expedients,  which  have  been  always 
unpopular,  and  (eldom  effedlual.  The  king  de- 
manded a  loan  of  ao,oool.  from  the  city  of  Lon- 
don; which,  with  fome  difficulty,  he  obtained, 
upon  granting  an  obligation,  figned  by  himfelf  and 
the  cardinal,  for  the  repayment.  Loans  were  alio 
demanded  from  other  cities  and  towns,  and  even 
from  many  opulent  individuals,  in  proportion  to 
what  it  was  believed  they  could  afford  to  lend  **'. 
About  two  months  after  this  loan,  the  king  iOued 
commiffions  to  take  a  furvey  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
fimilar  to  that  which  had  been  taken  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  with  a  view  to  demand  of  the  laity 
the  tenth  of  their  moveable  goods  and  rents,  and 
of  the  clergy  (over  whom  the  cardinal's  power  was 
abfolute)  a  fourth,  as  a  voluntary  aid  or  benevo- 
lence,    But  thi^  dangerous  illegal  demand  met 

»*•  HalL  f  .  99. 
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with  fo  much  oppofition,  particularly  in  London, 
that  the  cardinal,  with  all  his  power  and  pride, 
found  it  neceffary  to  depart  from  the  rigorous  ex- 
a<5lion  of  it,  and  to  content  himfelf  with  what  he 
could  obtain  by  the  milder  arts  of  influence  and 
perfuafion  ***• 
invafion  By  thcfc  mcthods  confiderablc  fums  -were  col^ 

of  France,  i^ft^d,  and  two  armies  were  raifed;  one  in  the 
north,  under  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  againft  the 
Scots ;  the  other  in  the  fouth,  under  the  earl  of 
Surrey,  againft  the  French,  The  earl  of  Surrey, 
with  an  army  of  fixteen  thoufand  men,  landed  ae 
Calais  about  the  middle  of  Auguft ;  and  being  fbon 
after  joined,  by  a  body  of  Spanifli  and  German 
troops,  entered  Picardy,  defolatcd  the  open  country 
and  dcfencelcfs  towns,  by  burning  the  houfes  of  the 
peafants  and  the  caftles  of  the  nobleffe,  and  dc- 
ftroying  every  thing  they  could  not  carry  away. 
The  only  military  operation  in  which  they  engaged 
was  the  ficge  of  Hefden,  which  they  were  oblige4 
to  raife  for  want  of  heavy  artillery.  After  this,  the 
earl  difmiflfed  the  Spanifli  and  German  troops,  and 
conduced  his  own  army  back  to  Calais,  with  a  very 
great  booty  ***.  The  earl,  having  put  ftrong  gar^ 
rifons  into  all  the  towns  on  the  marches,  returned 
to  England  with  the  reft  of  his  army,  and  was  very 
gracioufly  received  by  the  king  and  cardinal. 
Surrcyiord  Thomas  duke  of  Norfolk,  being  far  advanced 
treaiuicr.     j|^  jjf^^  refigncd  the  office  of  lord  high  treafurer, 

*^»  Hall.  f.  loi.    Stowe,  p.  515. 

*'''»  Vii.  t4,ooo  iheep,    14,000  black  cattle,   t3jO0o  hogs,    6qo 
miies  and  borles,  belides  many  prifoncrs*    HalU  f.  103. 
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which  he  had  long  held  in  the  late  and  prefcnt  f^'^*n^^^ 
reign,  into  the  king's  hands  j  who  immediately  be- 
ftowed  it  upon  his  valiant  fon,  the  carl  of  Surrey, 
lord  high  admiral  of  England  and  Spain,  and  gene- 
ral of  the  army ;  the  only  Englifli  fubjcdl  who  was, 
at  the  fame  time,  entrufted  with  the  cyftody  of  the 
treafures,  and  the  command  of  the  forces  of  the 
kingdom  by  fea  and  land  ***. 

The  cardinal  ftill  continued  in  high  favour,  and  a.  0.152;. 
received  frequent  additions  of  power  and  riches.  ^^^^^  ^^ 
On  the  application  of  the  king,  the  pope  granted 
him  the  rich  bifliopric  of  Durham  in  commendami 
end  Henry  rcftored  the  tcmporaltics  April  30th, 
and  about  the  fame  time  gave  him  the  wardfliip  of 
Edward  earl  of  Derby**'.  His  revenues  at  this 
time  could  not  be  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  the 
king,  and  were  certainly  fupcrior  to  thofc  of  fevc- 
ral  other  kings. 

The  money  raifed  by  the  late  loan  and  benevo-  Pariia. 
lence  was  far  from  being  fufEcient  to  fupport  the  '"^"*' 
war  againft  France  and  Scoriand,  inlo  which  the 
cardinal  had  wantonly  plunged  his  country,  to  pro- 
mote his  own  ambitious  views.  He  was  con- 
ftrained,  therefore,  to  advife  the  king  to  call  a  par- 
Uament,  which  met  at  the  Black-friars,  London, 
April  15th.  Doftor  Tunftal,  bilhop  of  London, 
inftead  of  the  cardinal,  opened  the  parliament  with 
afpeech;  in  which  he  praifcd  the  king  (who  was 
prcfent)  in  the  moft  flattering  drains,  for  his  great 
learning,  wifdom>  juftice,  and  love  of  his  fubjcfts. 
He  told  the  two  houfcs,  that  they  were  called  to 

«*4  Rym.  p.  777,  *fif  Id.  7J3.  782,  789. 
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A.p,f5i3>  reform  the  impcrfc6tions  of  the  common  law,  to 
correct  erroneous  judgments,  and  to  make  good 
(Matures  -,  but  faid  not  one  word  of  a  fupply,  which 
was  the  real  and  only  reafon  of  their  beings 
called  *".  Sir  Thomas  More  was  cholen  fpeaker 
of  the  houfe  of  commons ;  and  in  his  fpeech  to  the 
king  was  no  lefs  lavifh  of  his  flattery  than  the  bilhop 
had  been  ••\ 
Subfidy.  It  was  not  long  before  the  demand  of  a  fupply 

was  introduced,  and  in  a  very  uncommon  manner. 
The  cardinal  propofcd  to  make  the  demand  in- the 
houfe  of  commons  in  perfon,  which  occafioned  a 
debate  in  that  houfe,  whethej  he  (hould  be  admitted 
or  not,  and  in  what  manner.  At  length,  the  fpeaker 
perfuaded  the  houfe  "  to  receive  him  with  all  his 
*'  pompe,  with  his  maces,  his  piliars,  his  poll-axes, 
**  his  crofs,  his  hat,  and  the  great  feal  too*"/*  He 
entered  accordingly,  in  great  ftate,  attended  by  a 
train  of  prelates  and  noblemen;  and,  in  a  long 
harangue,  declaimed  vehemently  againft  the  king 
of  France,  for  his  ambition,  his  breach  of  oaths 
and  treaties,  by  making  war  on  the  king's  deareft 
nephew  the  emperor,  and  by  fending  the  duke  of 
Albany  into  Scotland  to  excite  the  Scots  to  invade 
England,  &c.  which  had  compelled  the  king  to 
declare  war  againft  him  :  that  the  cxpcnces  of  this 
war  had  been  calculated,  and  amounted  to  8oo,oooL 
which  he  dcfircd  them  to  raife,  by  granting  the 
king  a  fifth  of  all  rents  and  moveables,  to  be  paid 
in  four  years.     When  the  cardinal  had  finilhed  the 

»«*  Rolls  of  Pari.  14.  Hen.  VIII. 

^  Pari.  Uift.  vol.  iii.  p.  aS,  f^'  Ibid.  p.  19. 
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harangue,  a  profound  lilence  enfued,  which  offended  A.Rrs>im 

him  not  a  little.    The  fpeaker  then  falling  on  his 

knees,  excufed  the  Glence  of  the  houfe,  by  faying, 

that  they  were  abafhed  at  the  fight  of  fo  noble  a 

perfonage,  which  was  enough  to  amaze  the  wifeft 

and  aioft  learned  men  of  the  realm.    As  for  him« 

felf,  except  all  the  members  prefent  could  put  their 

feveral  thoughts  into  his  head,  he  was  unable  to  give 

his  grace  an  anfwer  in  fo  weighty  a  matter*^.    The 

cardinal  then  retired  very  much  difpleafcd  with  the 

houfe,  and  particularly  with  the  fpeaker.     After 

his  departure  a  warm  debate  took  place.     Some  of 

the  members  affirmed,  that  there  was  not  above 

800,000  L  of  ca(h  in  the  kingdom ;  and  if  all  the 

money  were  in  the  king's  hands,  no  trade  could  be 

carried  on  but  by  barter.     The  courtiers  advanced 

many  plauGble  arguments  to  induce  the  houfe  to 

comply  with  the  demand,  but  could  not  carry  their 

}    point  at  that  time.     The  king  was  enraged  at  thi? 

oppofition,  and  threatened,  ic  is  faid,  fome  of  the 

leading  members  with  death,  if  they  did  not  pafs  his 

bill  •^^     The  cardinal,  anxious  about  the  iflue  of 

this  affair,  went  to  the  houfe  of  commons  a  fecond 

time,  to  reafon,  as  he  faid,  with  thofc  who  oppofed 

the  king's  demands.     The  fpeaker  told  him,  that 

diey  would  hear  his  grace  with  great  humility;  but, 

by  the  orders  of  the-  houfe,  they  could  reafon  only 

among  themfelves.     The  cardinal  then   made  a 

fpcech,  to  prove  that  the  kingdom  was  fo  rich  and 

flourilhing,  that  the  demanded  fubfidy  might  be 

raifed  with  eafe,  and  then  retired  *^'.     This  fpeech 

*C9  Pari,  Hift,  vol.  Tiii.  p.  30.       «7o  Ibid.  p. is.       *?«  Hall,  f.  i. 
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A.D.Mstp  rather  irritated  than  convinced  the  oppofing  mem* 
^'^^'^^"^  bcrs.     After  long  and  warm  debates^  the  fpeaker, 
by  the  moft  earneft  entreaties^  prevailed  on  the 
houie  to  pafs  the  bill^  with  fome  flight  amendments. 
The  king  and  his  favourite  were  fo  much  difgufted 
by  the  oppofition  they  had  met  with  on  this  occa- 
fion,  that  no  parliament  was  called  for  feven  years* 
Grant  of         The  clcrgy  were  exempted  from  the  above  ful>- 
*«  «^gy*  fidy  i  becaufe  they  had  already  aflefled  themfelves 
in  convocation  at  a  much  higher  rate.     The  clcrgy 
of  the  province  of  York  (who  were  under  the  ab- 
folute  fway  of  the  cardinal)  granted  the  king  one 
half  year  of  all  ecclefiaftical  revenues  in  that  pro- 
vince, to  be  paid  in  five  years  *'*.     The  clergy  of 
the  province  of  Canterbury,  in  a  convocation  held 
in   Sc.  Paul's  at  the  fame   with   the   parliament, 
made  a  fimilar  grant.     One  reafon  they  give  for 
their  liberality  is,  their  gratitude  to  the  king  for 
his  moft  learned  and  never  enough  to  be  praifed 
book,    which    had    quite   cruflied    the    Lutheran 
hercfy  *'*.      In  this  the   good  men  were  a  litdc 
'miftakcn. 
Slate  of  France  was  at  this  time  In  a  moft  dangerous  ficu- 

Fiance.  j^^j^jj .  threatened  with  great  calamities,  if  not  with 
total  ruin.  The  confederacy  formed  againft  it,  by 
the  pope,  the  emperor,  the  king  of  England,  the 
Venetians,  and  all  the  other  ftates  and  princes  of 
Italy,  fcemcd  more  than  fufficicnt  to  overwhelm  it, 
when  it  was  without  a  fingle  ally,  but  the  king  of 
Scotland,  who  was  a  minor,  and  poflefled  little  au- 
thority over  his  turbulent  nobles.     The  internal 

1*  Wilkin.  Concil,  torn.  iii.  p.  69s.  >71  Ibid.  p.  699* 
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ftatc  of  the  kingdom  was  ftill  more  threatening  f'^'^J^^ 
thaa  all  its  foreign  enemies.  Francis,  by  his  ex- 
pcn/ire  pleafures,  his  profufe  donations  to  his  fa- 
vourites, with  his  wars  in  Italy  and  at  home,  had 
exhaufted  all  his  trcafurcs,  and  involved  himfelf  in 
great  debts*  The  troops  being  ill  p:iid  and  under 
little  difcipline,  infcfted  the  highways,  plundered 
the  unhappy  peafants,  and  filled  the  whole  king- 
dom with  diftrefs  and  difcontent.  The  court  was, 
at  the  fame  time,  a  fccne  of  riot,  and  of  the  moft 
violent  fadHons  ;  while  a  fccret  and  moft  dangerous 
confpiracy  was  formed  by  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
to  betray  the  king  and  kingdom  to  their  foreign 
enemies.  Of  this  confpiracy  Francis  entertained 
fomc  fulpicions,  but  was  ignorant  of  its  extent  and 
maturity  *'*. 

In  this  fituation  of  his  affairs,  Francis  was  fo  far  intrepidity 
from  being  intimidated,  that  he  was  eagerly  en-  ^^^'■"^"• 
gaged  in  preparing  for  an  expedition  into  Italy, 
for  the  recovery  of  his  dominions  in  that  country. 
"  All  the  world,"  faid  he,  "  have  confpired  againft 
"  me,  but  I  fear  them  not.  The  emperor  hath  no 
'*  money;  the  Englifh  cannot  penetrate  far  into 
*^  my  kingdom }  the  militia  of  the  Low  Countries 
"  can  do  me  little  harm.  I  will  march  into  Italy, 
**  fubduc  my  enemies  there,  and  return  foon 
"  enough  to  recover  what  I  may  have  loft  in 
"  France  *''."  He  marched  accordingly,  at  the 
head  of  a  gallant  army;  having  appointed  his 
mother,  Louife  of  Savoy,  regent  of  the  kingdom 

»7*  Ganger,  Hift.  Fran.  ann.  1513.  torn,  xxiii.  xxiv. 
«7J  Ibid,  torn,  xxiij.  p.  4^2. 
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in  his  ablence.  But  when  he  arrived  at  Jjyoas, 
the  reports  of  the  confpiracy  became  fo  alarming^ 
that  he  hahed,  and  fent  forward  the  greateft  pare 
of  his  troops,  under  his  favourite  Bonivet,  ad- 
miral of  France,  into  Italy.  Soon  after  this,  in 
the  beginning  of  Auguft,  a  full  difcovery  of  the  fol- 
lowing plot  was  made  by  two  gentlemen,  to  whom 
it  had  been  communicated  under  an  oath  of  fecrcqr. 
5ie7ilkeof  C;harles  duke  of  Bourbon,  prince  of  the  blood, 
Bourbon,  great  chamberlain  and  conftabie  of  France^  was 
the  richefl:  and  moft  powerful  in  that  kingdom* 
He  was  brave,  generous,  and  popular,  but  fo 
haughty  and  vindictive,  that  he  was  commonly 
called  Charles  the  impatient.  Louife  of  Savoy,  the 
king's  mother,  captivated  with  the  charms  of  hb 
perfon,  got  hints  conveyed  to  him,  that  his  ad- 
dreflcs  to  her  would  not  be  difagreeable.  He  rc- 
jeded  the  propofal  with  difdain,  accompanied  with 
fome  fevere  farcafms  on  her  gallantries.  Enraged 
at  thisy  fhe  irritated  the  king  againft  the  conftabk. 
Whatever  he  alked,  however  juft,  was  rcfufcd^ 
He  was  treated  in  general  with  foeh  neglcft,  or 
rather  contempt,  that  he  feldom  appeared  at  court, 
and  became  violently  difcontented.  At  laft  a  pro- 
cefs  was  commenced  againft  him  in  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  by  the  king  and  his  mother,  which 
threatened  him  with  the  lofs  of  many  great  eftates 
and  almoft  total  ruin.  On  this  his  refcntment  be- 
came ungovernable,  and  he  determined  to  be  re- 
venged. He  found  means  to  communicate  bis 
refolution  to  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  England, 
and  concluded  a  fccret  treaty  with  thefc  two  princes, 

whicit 
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^hlch  had  for  its  objcd  the  deftruftion  of  the  royal  ^  ^  ^>3; 
family  of  France,  and  the  difmembcrmcnt  of  the 
French  monarchy*  By  this  treaty  the  conftablc 
▼as  to  marry  Eleanor,  queen  dowager  of  Portugal, 
ihe  emperor's  fitter  j  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 
'  England  were  to  invade  France  from  the  fouth 
and  north  with  two  powerful  armies,  and  by  an 
fiiriny  of  mercenaries  in  another  quarter,  while 
Bourbon  raifed  a  formidable  rebellion  in  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom.  When  the  conqueft  was  com- 
pleted, Provence  ar>d  Dauphine,  with  feme  con- 
tiguous territories,  were  to  be  ercfted  into  a  king- 
dom for  Bourbon,  and  the  other  provinces  divided 
between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  England.  A 
cruel  confpiracy  !  (for  it  deferves  no  better  name  i) 
which  refleds  as  little  honour  on  the  two  mo- 
oarchs  as  on  Bourbon,  who  was  hurried  on  by  too 
violent  a  rcfentment  of  real  injuries.  If  this  plot 
had  not  been  difcovered  before  Francis  had  pafled 
the  Alps  with  his  army,  (when  it  was  to  be  put  in 
execution,)  the  confequences  might  have  been  very 
fatal  to  France.  Bourbon  made  his  efcape  out  of 
the  kingdom  in  difguife,  and  joined  the  imperial 
army  in  Italy.  Francis  refolved  to  remain  at  home, 
to  guard  againft  the  approaching  invafion  *'*. 

Thefe  invafions  foon  took  place,  as  Henry  and  ]^j|.|^^f/^^ 
the  .emperor  had  their  forces  in  readinefs  to  have 
co-operated  with  Bourbon  on  his  rebellion.     The 
duke  of  Suffolk,  commander  of  the  Englifh  army, 
landed  at  Calais  Augud  24th,  and  with  the  troops- 

'76  Garnier^  torn.  xxiv.  p.  t,  &c.    Mem.  de  Bcllay,  p.  64,  Sec, 
P*fi|aier,  p.  4}!.    Rym.  p.  794,  795. 
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he  brought  from  England,  and  thofc  he  coUeftcd 
from  the  garrifons  of  Calais,  Hams,  and  Guifncs, 
formed  an  army  of  about  thirteen  tboufand  men. 
He  marched  September  19th,  and  the  day  after 
joined  the  imperial  forces,  and  with  them  invaded 
Picardy.      Meeting  with  no  army  to  oppofc  them 
in  the  field,  they  ravaged  the  open  country,  took 
and  plundered  feveral   towns,    pafTcd   the   rivers 
Soame  and   Oyfe,    and   advanced   within   eleven 
leagues  of  Paris,    which  greatly  alarmed  the  in- 
habitants of  that  capital  *'^.     But  though  the  com- 
bined armies  met  with  no  enemy  able  to  give  them 
battle,  they  had  feveral  difficulties  to  encounter* 
The  duke  de  Tremeuile,  who  commanded  in  thofc 
parts,  hovered  continually  near  them  with  a  great 
body  of  cavalry ;    beat  up  their  quarters,    inter- 
cepted their  convoys,  and  harafTcd  them  by  fre- 
quent fkirrailhes.     The  feafon  was  uncommonly 
rainy,  and  the  roads  almoft  impracticable.     The 
troops  became  fickly,  difcontented,  and  earneft  in 
their  defire  to  return  home.     With  this  dcfire  the 
commanders  complied :  the  two  armies  feparated 
on  their  march,  and  the  duke  of  SufFoIk  arrived  at 
Calais  in  December,  with  the  Englilh  forces,  very 
much  diminiflied   in  their  numbers,   without  re- 
taining  poffcflion  of  one    place    in   the  enemy's 
country.     Henry  was  fo  much  enraged  at  feeing 
all  his  languine  hopes  of  conquclt  blafted,  that  the 
duke  thought  it  prudent  to  remain  at  Calais  till  his 
anger  abated.     The  emperor  was  equally   unfuc- 
cclsful  on  his  fide ;  and  France,  which  at  the  bc- 

K7  Hall,  f.  114,  &c. 
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ginning  of  this  campaign  was  threatened  with  total  ^p-'5>3> 
ruin,  at  the  end  of  it  had  not  loft  a  finglc  town,  or 
one  foot  of  territory. 

Henry  and  his  favourite  met  with  another  dif-  Pope 
appointoient  at  this  time.  Pope  Adrian  VI.  died 
September  14th.  As  this  event  had  been  cx- 
peftcd  from  the  age  and  infirmities  of  Adrian, 
proper  inftrudlions  had  been  given  to  the  king's 
ambafladors  at  Rome  to  promote  the  eleftion  of 
cardinal  Wolfey.  The  firft  difpatches  he  received 
from  the  ambafladors  gave  him  great  hopes  of 
fucccfe.  In  a  letter  he  fent  to  the  king  with  thcfe 
difpatches  September  a9th,  he  fays,  "  In  what  train 
"  the  matters  there  were,  at  that  time,  for  the  clcc- 
"  tion  of  the  future  pope,  your  highnefs  (hall  pcr- 
"  ceivc  by  the  letters  of  your  orators,  which  I  fend 
*'  at  this  time,  whereby  it  appearcth,  that  mine  ab- 
"  fence  from  thence  fhall  be  the  only  obftaclc  (if 
"  any  be)  of  the  cleftion  of  me  to  that  dignity  *'•.'* 
By  another  letter  to  the  king  Oftober  ift,  he  tells 
him,  that  he  had  prepared  inftruflions  for  the  am- 
bafladors, which  he  defired  his  highnefs  to  fign; 
and  adds,  "  To  the  intent  alfo,  that  the  emperor 
**  may  the  more  cfl^eftually  and  fpecdily  concurrc 
"  with  your  highnefs  for  the  furtherance  hereof,  I 
"  have  dcvifed  a  familiar  letter  in  the  name  of 
"  your  grace,  to  be  direv5led  unto  his  majefty; 
"  which  if  it  may  pleafe  your  highnefs  to  take  the 
"  paync  for  to  write  with  your  own  hand,  putting 
*'  thcrcnr^to  your  fecrct  fign  and  mark,  being  bc- 
"  twcen  your  grace  and  the  faid  emperor,  (hall 

»7»  Bttxnet,  Hift.  Reform.    Records,  No.  VII. 
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"  undoubtedly  do  Angular  benefit  and  furtherance 
**  to  your  gracious  intent  and  virtuous  purpofc  in 
"  that  behalf"." 

All  this  was  done,  and  neither  money  nor  pro- 
mifcs  were  fparcd ;  but  in  vain.     Cardinal  Julio 
dc  Medici  was  chofcn  pope  November  19th,  and 
took  the  name  of  Clement  VII.     Thus  was  car- 
dinal Wolfey  again  difappointed  in  his  hopes  of 
afcending  the  papal  throne.     He  bore  his  difap- 
pointment  with  great  compofure ;  and  whatever 
rcfentment    he  entertained   againft  the   emperor, 
who  had  not  performed  his  promifcs.  He,  like  a 
prudent  politician,  concealed  it  till  he  could  dif- 
cover  it  with  cfFcdl.     In  his  letter  to  the  king  De- 
cember 6th,  with   the    news   of  the  elcftion,  he 
makes  no  mention  of  the  emperor;   but  afcribcs 
his  own  difappointment  to  his  abfence  from  Rome, 
and  cxprcffcs  his  fatisfaftion  with  the  choice  that 
had  been  made  in  very  ftrong  terms.     "  As  for  my 
"  part,"  fays  he,  **  I  take  God  to  witnefs  I  am 
*'  more  joyous  thereof,  than  if  it  had  fortuned  on 
*^  my  pcrfon  *'^"     It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
cardinal  dilTembled  a  little  on  this  occafion,  arid 
that  he  was  not  quite  fo  well  pleafcd  as  he  pre- 
tended. 
^;.?  '5»4»       The  two  late  invafions  of  Picardy  had  been  fo 

Military  ,  -^       . 

•pendens  expcnfive  and  unfuccefsful,  that  nothing  of  that 
kind  was  attempted  this  year,  and  the  whole  cam- 
paign in  thofc  parts  exhibited  only  a  few  (kirmifties 
between  the  garrlfons  in  the  Englifh  pale  and  thofc 

*79  Burnet,  Hift.  Reform.     Records,  No.  VIII. 
•«o  Ibid,  No.  X. 
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on  the  frontiers  of  France  *•'.    It  is  probable,  how-  ^^^^^ 
ever,  that  Henry  had  fomc  other  reafons  for  this 
ioadion,  befide  the  expence  and  ilUfuccefs  of  the 
two  former  invado^s  j  but  thefe  reafons  cannot  be 
difcovcred  with  certainty.     The  military  operations^ 
in  Italy  and  the  fouth  of  France  were  more  import- 
ant.    The  Spanilh  army,  commanded  by  the  con- 
fiable  of  Caftile,    invcfted  Fontarabia  about  the 
middle  of  January.     This  fcemcd  to  be  a  ralh,  or 
.rather   defperate    undertaking.      The   place  was 
ftrong,    furnifhed  with  a  fufHcient  garrifon,   and 
abundance  of  ammunition  and  proviQons ;  but  the 
garrifon  was  ill-chofen.     Don  Pedro,  hereditary 
marfiial  of  Navarre,  was  at  the  head  of  a  ftrong 
.body  of  his  countrymen,  who  with  him  had  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  their' exiled  fovercign,  of 
whofe  rcftoration  there  were  now  little  or  no  hopes. 
The  conftable  of  Caftile,  uncle  to  Don  Pedro, 
got  fuch  tempting  offers  conveyed  to  him  and  his 
followers,  that  they  had  not  the  fortitude  to  refift. 
A  treaty  was  privately  concluded,  by  which  Don 
Pedro  and  all  his  troops  were  to  be  reftored  to  all 
their  honours  and  eftates  in  Navarre,  on  the  fur- 
render  of  the  place:  and  they  perfuaded,  or  rather 
compelled,   Frauget  the  governor,   to  capitulate 
about  the  middle  of  February,   when  the  forti- 
fications wcfe  entire,  and  the  garrifon  in  want  of 
nothing.      Francis  was  enraged  at  the   ihameful 
furrender  of  this  important  places    and  as  Don 
:]^dro  was  out  of  his  reach,  all  his  vengeance  fell 

»»«  Hail. 
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Upon  Frauget,  who  was  proclaimed  a  coward,  and 
declared  infanrjous  and  ignoble  *'*. 
continued.  The  dukc  of  Bourbon  having  contributed 
greatly  in  the  laft  campaign  to  the  expulfion  of 
the  French  under  admiral  Bonivct  our  of  Italy, 
propofed  to  invade  Provence  this  year,  in  hopes  of 
being  joined  by  many  of  his  own  friends  and  thofe 
of  his  family,  as  foon  as  he  appeared  at  the  head 
of  an  army.  This  propofal  was  approved  by  the 
emperor  and  the  king  of  England,  who  engaged  to 
advance  109,000  crowns,  for  the  firft  month*$ 
pay  and  fubfiftence  of  the  duke's  army,  and  to  in- 
vade Picardy  in  July;  and  the  empcrcr  engaged 
to  fupport  and  pay  the  duke's  army  during  the  reft 
of  the  campaign,  and  to  invade  Languedoc  at  the 
fame  time  **\  The  dukc  of  Bourbon  entered 
Provence  with  his  army  July  2d,  and  met  with 
litde  or  no  oppoficion.  His  fchcme  was  to  march 
into  thofe  parts  where  his  own  eftatcs  lay,  and 
vherc  he  expcfted  to  be  joined  by  his  vafTals;  but 
the  emperor  commanded  him  to  bcfiege  Marfcilles. 
He  inverted  that  place  Auguft  19th;  but  he  met 
with  a  more  vigorous  rcfiftancc  than  he  expccfted. 
The  garrifon,  which  confiftcd  of  three  tlioufand 
two  hundred  men,  being  joined  by  nine  thoufand 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  took  up  arms,  made  a 
brave  defence.  Neither  the  emperor  nor  the  king 
of  England  invaded  France,  which  permitted 
Francis  to  colkft  all  liis  forces  for  the  relief  of 
Marfcilles ;  and  he  marched  from  Avignon  towards 

^»*  Gamier,  tcm.  xxiv,  p.  5^,  i8|  ^ym,  p.  75^,  795. 
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that  place,  at  the  head  of  forty  thoufand  men,  a.  0.1524.. 
^hich  obliged  Bourbon  to  raifc  the  fiege,  and  re- 
tire with  great  prf  cipitation  into  Italy  *'*.  The 
inaftion  of  the  emperor  during  this  campaign  may 
be  accounted  for  from  his  want  of  money  to  fup- 
port  another  army.  It  is  more  difficult  to  account 
for  Henry's  neglefting  to  invade  Picardy,  accord- 
ing to  his  engagement.  It  appears  from  a  procla- 
mation prefervcd  by  a  contemporary  hiftorian, 
that  he  entertained  fome  thoughts  of  doing  thijs 
when  the  feafon  was  too  far  advanced.  That  pro- 
clamation was  dated  September  lorh,  commanding 
thofe  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  whom  it  was 
fcnt  to  be  in  readinefs,  with  their  followers,  for  an 
expedition  into  France,  but  not  to  march  till  they 
received  a  iecond  command  *'*.  That  command 
they  never  received,  owing  to  the  advanced  feafon, 
and  perhaps  to  fome  other  reafons,  which  it  was 
not  thought  proper  to  publifh. 

If  Francis  could  have  been  contented  with  the 
honour  of  having  defended  his  dominions  againft 
all  his  enemies,  he  would  have  prefervcd  himfelf 
and  his  fubjefts  from  many  calamities.  But  find- 
ing himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army,  he  could 
notrefift  the  inclination  of  marching  into  Italy,  for 
the  recovery  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  on  which  he  had 
fct  his  heart.  Having  appointed  his  mother  regent 
of  the  kingdom,  he  fct  out  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
and  proceeded  with  fo  much  diligence,  that  a  de- 
uchment  of  his  troops  entered  Milan  at  one  gate^ 

*H  Garnier,  torn.  xxiv.  p.  94.     Bcllay,  lib.  xi. 
*M  Hall,  f.  130. 
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at  the  fame  time  that  die  duke  of  Bourbon  entered 
it  at  another.     The  duke,  having  reinforced  die 
garrifbn^the  caftle^  retired  with  the  (battered  re- 
mains of  his  army  to  Lodi.     If  Francis  had  pur- 
fucd  them^  (as  his  mod  experienced  generals  ad- 
vifcd  him,)  they  muft  either  have  furrcndered,  or 
evacuated  the  country;    and  he  would  have  ob- 
tained pofleflion  of  the  Milanefe  almoft  without 
bbodfhed.     But  his  favourite  Bonivet,  who  bad 
more  influence  with  him  than  all  his  other  generals, 
was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  advifcd  the  fiegc  of 
Pavia,    which    was   formed    in   November,    and 
pufhed  with  great  vigour.     But  finding  that  all  his 
efforts  were  ineffcftual,  he  converted  the  fiegc  into 
a  blockade  about  the  end  of  this  year  *". 
Henry  It  is  cafy  to  pcTceivc  that  Henry's  animofity 

fc^s^d^po.  againfl  Francis,  and  his  attachment  to  the  emperor, 
<Wo»»  now  began  to  abate.  This  is  evident  from  his  ne- 
glefting  to  invade  Picardy  according  to  his  engage- 
ment, when  he  might  have  done  it  with  the  greateft 
profpedl  of  fuccefs.  It  is  further  evident,  from 
his  demanding  immediate  payment  of  the  money 
Charles  had  borrowed  when  he  was  in  England, 
and  of  the  great  fums  due  by  the  treaty  of  Wind^ 
for,  at  a  time  when  he  knew  he  could  not  pay 
them  **'.  This  change  in  Henry's  difpofitions  was 
probably  owing  to  the  artful  infinuations  of  his 
favourite,  cardinal  Wolfcy.  But  whatever  was  the 
caufe  of  this  change,  the  efFcds  of  it  were  too 
vifible  to  cfcape  the  notice  of  either  Charles  or 

»86  Gamier,  torn.  xziv.  p.  109.     Bellay,  lib,  xi.     P.  Martyr, 
rp.  S05.  ^'7  Guicciardini,  lib.xy.    ^ 
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Francis.  The  former  became  jealous  of  his  great  ^v^v^s*** 
ally,  and  the  latter  began  to  entertain  liopes  of  a 
reconciliation  with  his  moft  formidable  adverfary* 
To  promote  this,  the  regent  fcnt  a  private  agent, 
one  John  Joachim,  to  London,  who  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  cardinal,  with  whom  he  had  feveral 
fccrct  interviews  *".  This  being  difcovcred  by  the 
papal  refident,  he  fent  accounts  of  it  to  his  mafter, 
advifing  him  to  make  peace  with  Francis  as  foon 
as  poffiblc,  that  he  might  have  the  merit  of  being 
before  the  king  of  Ehgland.  His  holinefs  took 
the  hint,  and  concluded  a  fecret  treaty  of  peace 
with  Francis  in  his  camp  before  Pavia  *'*. 

While  Francis  blockaded  Pa  via  in  the  beginning  ^'^!^*^ 
of  this  year,  he  fent  out  two  large  detachments,  army^ 
one  of  about  fix  thoufand  men,  under  the  duke  of  ^«i^«n^ 
Albany,  to  invade  Naples  j   and  another  of  nearly 
the  fame  number,  under  the  marquis  of  Soluzes,  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  Genoa  •^.     This  was  a 
very  imprudent  meafure,  by  which  he  encouraged 
his  enemies  and  weakened  his  own  army.     It  was 
further  weakened  by  the  departure  of  6000  Grifons 
into    their    own    country,    and   Jjy    fomc   other 
accidents. 

When  the  imperial  generals  had  recovered  from  B««leof 
the  confternation  with  which  they  had  been  feized, 
and  faw  with  joy  that  Francis,  inftead  of  purfuing 
them,  had  engaged  in  the  fiege  of  Pavia,  they 
exerted  themfclves  with  great  aftivity  in  collefting 
troops  from  all  quarters,  and  fornung  an  army. 
The  duke  of  Bourbon,  by  pawning  his  jewels,  pro- 

»W  HalJ,  f.  135.  »«9  Herbert,  p.  6%.  *9o  Ibid.      • 
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cured  a  fum  of  money,  with  which  he  levied  twelve 
thoufand  Lanfquinets  in  Germany,  and  conduced 
them  into  Italy.  By  the  beginning  of  February 
they  thought  themfelves  (Irong  enough  to  take  the 
field,  and  on  the  7th  of  that  month  approached  the 
French  camp  before  Pavia.  Their  defign  was 
to  throw  a  fupply  of  men,  ammunition,  and  pro- 
vifions  into  that  place,  and  to  hazard  a  battle  rather 
than  fufFer  it  to  be  taken  before  their  faces.  They 
fpent  almoft  three  weeks  in  this  fituation,  without 
being  able  to  accomplifh  their  defign.  lu  the  mean 
time  feveral  councils  were  held  in  the  French  camp, 
and  fome  of  his  beft  commanders  earneftly  entreated 
Francis  to  raifc  the  fiege,  and  retire  to  Milan; 
afiuring  him  that  the  enemy's  army  would  bcobliged 
to  difband  in  a  fhort  time  for  want  of  pay.  But 
admiral  Boniver,  knowing  the  king's  inclination, 
treated  this  cautious  counfcl  with  great  contempt, 
as  daftardly  and  diihonourablc,  and  infifted  on  con- 
tinuing the  fiege,  which  was  refolved.  La  Noy, 
viceroy  of  Naples,  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  mar- 
quis de.Pifcaire,  and  the  other  imperial  generals, 
finding  that  it  would  be  impofliblc  to  keep  the  field 
much  longer,  for  want  of  money  to  pay  and  fub- 
fift  their  troops,  determined  to  hazard  a  battle. 
Very  early  in  the  morning  of  February  24.th  (the 
emperor's  birth-day),  they  afiaulted  the  French 
camp,  forced  their  lines,  and  obtained  one  of  the 
moft  decifive  vi(5tories  recorded  in  hiftory.  Ad- 
miral Boniver,  marcfchal  dc  Chabanis,  Richard  dc 
la  Pole,  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  England,  fome 
other  generals,  with  about  fourteen  thoufand  of  the 

French 
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French  army,  fell  in  this  fatal  aftion.     The  king 
of  France,  the  king  of  Navarre,  feveral  other  per- 
ions  of  diftinftion,  and  about  twelve  thoufand  men, 
were  made  prifoners.     All  the  artillery,  arms,  am- 
munition, military  cheft,   provifions,  and  baggage 
of  the  vanquiftied  army,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
viftors.       In  a  word,  the  king  of  France  wrote  to 
his  mother  the  day  after;  "  Madam  all  is  loft,  ex- 
"  cept  my  honour."     And  this  was  no  great  ex- 
aggeration.   The  imperial  generals  were  aftonifhed 
at  the  grcatncfs  of  their  viftory,  which  far  exceeded 
their  moft  fanguine  cxpe£lations  *^'. 

It  is  caficr  to  imagine  than  defcribe  the  confter-  Conftcma. 
nation  into  which  the  news  of  this  dreadful  difafter  Prtncfa.^^* 
threw  the  court  and  kingdom  of  France.  That 
kingdom  was  really  in  a  moft  deplorable  fituation. 
Her  king  a  prifoner;  her  bravcft  generals  and 
nobles,  with  the  flower  of  her  martial  youth,  either 
killed  or  taken;  furrounded  with  powerful  tri- 
umphant enemies  j  without  allies ;  without  money, 
without  troops,  and  almoft  without  hope  ^\  The 
confternation  of  the  princes  and  ftates  of  Italy  was 
almoft  equal  to  that  of  the  French.  They  faw  the 
balance  of  power  overturned,  and  themfelves  ex- 
pofed  to  the  demands  of  a  vidlorious  army,  which 
could  command  what  it  demanded  *•'. 

*9(  Gamier,  torn,  xx'ir,  p.  lai— 199.  Guicciardini,  lib.  xr. 
Hall,  f.  136. 

*9«  This  great  calamity  was  as  unexpefled  as  it  was  great  $  which 
fliould  teach  the  moft  powerful  princes  Co  be  cautious  of  engaging  in 
uoneceiTary  wars.     The  events  of  war  are  always  uncertain. 

H)  Gamier^  tofp«  xxiv,  p.  49,  &c. 
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The  emperor  was  at  Madrid,  expcdling  every 
Compo-""  day  to  hear  of  the  defeat  of  his  army,  and  the  Ipfs 
iureofthe  ^f  j^g  dominions  in  Italy,  when  he  received 
(March  loth)  the  news  of  this,  great  viftoiy. 
Charles,  on  this  occafion,  difcovered  an  amazing 
prefence  of  mind  and  command  of  pallion* 
Though  he  muft  have  felt  the  mod  lively  tranf- 
ports  of  joy,  on  an  event  fo  advantageous  and  un- 
expedted,  nothing  of  that  kind  appeared  in  his 
words  or  anions.  He  perufed  the  difpatches  with 
the  mod  perfeft  compofure,  lamented  the  hard  fate 
of  his  fallen  rival,  and  moralized  on  the  uncertainty 
of  human  power  and  greatnefs.  But  it  foon  be- 
came evident  that  all  this  was  deep  diflimulation> 
and  that  he  felt  none  of  that  compalfion  which  he 
cxpreffed  ^ 
Ambafla.  Henry  received  the  news  of  the  batde  of  Pavia 
loSpaiD.  March  9th,  by  an  exprefs  from  the  princefs  Mar- 
garet, governefs  of  the  Low  Countries.  As  he 
was  not  fo  accomplilhed  a  diflcmbler  as  Charles, 
he  did  not  receive  them  with  the  fame  compofure. 
Public  rejoicings  were  ordered  in  London  and  other 
cities  i  the  king  rode  in  great  (late  to  Saint  Paul's^ 
where  the  cardinal  faid  mafs,  aflifted  by  eleven 
biihops ;  after  which  Te  Deum  was  fung  *•*. 
Henry's  ambition,  which  had  received  a  check  by 
the  ill-fucccfs  of  his  two  late  invafions  of  France, 
again  revived,  and  inclined  him  to  take  advantage 
of  the  great  calamity  which  had  befallen  the  unfor* 

«94  SandoT.  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  €51.    Ulloa»  Vita  del  Carlo  V.  p.  no* 
*»5  Hall,  f.  I3i. 
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tunate  Francis.     This  is  evident  from  the  inftruc- 
tions  given   to  doftor  Tunftal,  biihop  of  London, 
and  fi^-  Richard  Wingficld,  who  were  difpatchcd 
in  great  haftc  into  Spain.     Thefe  ambaffadors  were 
inftrudtcd  to  urge  the  full  execution  of  the  treaty 
of  Bruges,  between  the  emperor,  the  king,  and  the 
duke  of  Bourbon.     By  one  article  of  that  treaty, 
the  two  monarchs  were  to  invade  France  with  two 
powerful  armies,  the  one  on  the  fouth,  and  the 
other  on  the  north ;  that  they  fhould  meet  at  Paris, 
where  Henry  fhould  be  crowned  king  of  France, 
and  the  partition  of  the  kingdom  fettled.     By  ano^ 
ther  article  it  was  ftipulated,  that  if  any  prince  were 
taken  prifoner  in  the  courfe  of  the  war,  he  fhould 
be  delivered  to  that  one  of  the  confederates  wbofe 
dominions  he  bad  ufurped.     The  ambafTadors  were 
inftruded  to  require  that  Francis  fhould  be  de-' 
livened  to  their  mafterj   as  he  had  ufurped  from 
him,  not  only  Guiennc  and  Normandy,  but  even 
the  crown  of  France,     To  induce  Charles  and  his 
council  to  comply  with  this  requifition,  they  were 
empowered  to  engage,    that  the  princefe  Mary, 
their  matter's  only  child,  and  hcircfs  of  his  domi- 
nions, (hoidd  be  fent  into  Spain,  at  the  fame  time 
that  Francis  wasi^nt  into  England.     This,  it  was 
hoped,  would  prevail ;  as  the  emperor's  ambafTa- 
dors were  then  at  the  court  of  England,  earneflly 
foliciting  the  delivery   of  the    princcfs   to  their 
matter,  to  whom  fhe  was  betrothed.     The  ambaf- 
fadors were  alfo  furnifhed  with  anfwcrs  to  all  the 
objcaioni  it  was  fuppofcd  Charles  and  his  council 

would 
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^*^''J*^'  would  make  to  their  demands  ***.  They  fct  out 
before  the  end  of  March,  and  Henry,  who  was 
naturally  fanguine  in  his  hopes,  certainly  expcfted 
that  his  demands,  with  fomc  modifications,  would 
be  granted. 
HJcgal  To  procure  money  for  the  intended  invafion  of 

fioof,  France,  Henry  and  his  favourite  had  recourfe  to  a 

very  expeditious,  but  moll  unconftitutional  method. 
Toward  the  end  of  March  commiflioners  were  ap- 
pointed in  every  county,  to  levy  the  fixth  part  of 
the  goods  of  the  laity,  and  the  fourth  of  thofe  of  the 
clergy,  to  be  paid  immediately  in  money  or  plate. 
Thefe  commiflioners  in  fome  places  were  flighted, 
in  others  infulted,  anjd  in  none  obeyed ;  the  whole 
kingdom  feemcd  ripe  for  rebellion.  Alarmed  at 
this  univerfal  refiftancc,  the  king  iflued  a  procla- 
mation,  recalling  thefe  commiflions,  and  declaring 
that  he  would  have  nothing  from  his  loving  fubjeds 
but  what  they  chofe  to  give  him  as  a  free  gifr. 
Commiflioners  were  then  appointed  to  coUedl  a 
benevolence,  as  it  was  very  improperly  called. 
But  this,  though  more  fpecious,  was  no  lefs  illegal 
than  the  former  method,  and  met  with  as  violent 
an  oppofition.  The  cardinal  aded  as  chief  com- 
miflloncr  in  London,  and  employed  every  art  to 
perfuade  the  v^eakliy  citizens  to  contribute,  but  to 
DO  purpofe ;  the  refufal  was  obftinate  and  univerfal. 
In  Suffolk,  the  people  fiew  to  arms,  and  with  great 
difficulty  were  prevailed  upon,  by  the  dukes  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  to  difperfe.     At  length,  the 

^96  Hall,  f.  137.    Carte,  vol.  iii,  p.  137. 
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king  and  his  council^  perceiving  that  thefe  com- 
miflions  produced  much  difcontent  anddanger^  but 
little  or  no  money,  recalled  them  ;  and  the  weight 
of  the  public  indignation  fell  upon  the  cardinal^ 
-irho,  it  was  well  known,  had  the  chief  diredtion  of 
all  affairs,  and  had  boldly  undertaken  to  furniih  the 
king  with  money  on  all  occafions  **''. 

The  Englilh  ambaffadors  met  with  a  very  cold  The  cold 
reception  at  the  court  of  Spain,  where  the  viftory  onhc^*^ 
of  Pavia,  and  the  captivity  of  the  king  of  France,  Engiifli 
had  produced  a  mighty  change.     Charles  was  fully  jora  in* 
determined  to  appropriate  all  the  advantages  of  that  ^P*»"' 
viftory  to  himfelf,  and  to  impart  none  of  them 
to  his  ally  the  king  of  England,  of  whofe  fecret 
negotiations  with  the  regent  of  France  he  had  re- 
ceived information  from  his  refident  in  London* 
All  the  proportions  of  his  ambafTadors  therefore 
were  rcjcacd,  and  they  received  nothing  but  re- 
proaches for  his  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Bruges,     . 
by  negle&ing  to  invade  Picardy  the  preceding  year, 
and  for  his  private  negotiations  with  France.     The 
emperor  was  now  fo  far  from  defiring  the  princefs 
Mary  to  be  fent  into  Spain,  that  the  ambaffadors 
diicovered  that  he  was  refolvcd  to  break  his  en- 
gagements with  that  princefs,  though  they  had  been 
confirmed  by  a  mod  folemn  oath,  and  was  actually 
negotiating  a  marriage  with  the  infapta  Ifabella  of 
Portugal. 

This  intelligence,  which  was  received  toward  the  Tmdet 
end  of  May,  occafioned  a  total  revolution  in  the  p^|j|^^ 
policies  of  the  court  of  England.    Henry,  whofe 

*91  Hall,  f.  137— 14«. 
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paflions  were  ftrong,  was  greatly  irritated  at  the 
emperor  on  many  accounts,  and  the  cardinal  con- 
tributed all  in  his  power  to  infiaoie  his  refentment. 
He  now  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  mounting  the 
throne  of  France,  or  difmembering  that  monarchy  s 
and  refolved  to  exert  all  his  power  to  prcfervc  it 
entire,  and  to  procure  the  deliverance  of  its  captive 
monarch.  Though  he  difmiflcd  the  two  French 
agents  who  rcfided  privately  in  London,  as  foon  as 
he  received  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Pavia,  the 
regent,  very  prudently,  renewed  her  application, 
and  gave  a  commiflion,  dated  at  Lyons  June  9,  to 
John  Brenon,  prefident  of  the  parliament  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  John  Joachim,  maftcr  of  the  houfehold, 
to  negotiate  a  peace  and  alliance  with  the  king  of 
England  *•*.  Thefc  ambafladors,  the  fame  who 
had  been  formerly  difmiffed,  were  now  very  well 
received,  and  concluded  no  fewer  than  fix  treaties 
with  Henry  and  his  minifters.  i.  A  treaty  of  per- 
petual peace  and  amity ;  in  which  the  contrafting 
parties  guaranteed  each  other's  dominions  againft 
all  ftates  and  princes  in  the  world,  fpirttual  or  tem- 
poral •••.  This  was  defigned  to  prevent  Francis 
from  ceding  any  of  his  provinces  to  procure  his 
liberty  ***.  2.  A  treaty,  binding  Francis  and  his 
heirs  to  pay  to  Henry  and  his  heirs  two  millions  of 
crowns,  at  certain  ilipulated  terms,  and  100,000 
crowns  a-year  for  life,  after  the  above  fum  were 
paid  ^\     Nine  of  the  greateft  noblemen,  and  nine 

*9«  Ryn.  torn.  XIV.  p.  37.  -    *99  Ibid.  p.  4S. 

)<^  In  this  treaty  Henry  engaged  to  ufe  ali  hit  influence  witk  tbe 
emperor  to  procure  the  deliverance  of  Francit  on  reafoDable  terms. 
^•i  Kym.  torn.  ziv.  p.  5s. 
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of  the  richcft  cities  in  France  gave  their  bonds,  as  ^^^'jj^'j 
an  additional  fecurity  for  thcfe  payments.     3.  By 
rfic  third  treaty,  the  king  of  France  engaged  to 
pay  to  Mary,  tjueen-dowager  of  France,  Henry's  -^- 
fitter,  all  the  arrears  of  her  dowry  *°*.     4.  A  treaty 
for  preventing  depredations  at  fea,  and  for  fettling 
all  diiputes  on  that  fubjeft  ''*.     5.  A  treaty  explain- 
ing on  what  terms  the  king  of  Scots  was  compre-   ^ 
bended  in  the  peace  *'♦•     6.  A  treaty  for  prevent- 
ing the  duke   of  Albany's  return  into  Scotland 
during  the  minority  of  king  James  V.    All  thcfe 
treaties  were  fubfcribed  by  the  French  plenipo- 
tentiaries at  the  Moore  (a  houfe  of  the  king  in 
HertfordQiire)  Auguft  30th  ^\ 

In  compliance  with  one  of  the  articles  in  the  Henry 
firft  of  the  above  treaties,  Henry  wrote  a  letter  to  t^J  e"^ 
the  emperor  with  his  own  hand,  entreating  him  to  pew* 
grant  the  king  of  France  his  liberty  on  moderate 
and  equitable  terms.     But  litde  or  no  regard  was 
paid  to  this  application ;  and  Charles,   who  had 
been  accuftomed  to  write  to  Henry  with  his  own 
hand,  and  to  fubfcribe  himfelf  his  loving  fon  and 
coufin,  returned  an  anfwer  by  his  ftcrctary,  and 
fubfcribed  Charles  •**.     In  a  word,  all  friendly  in- 
tcrcourfe  between  the  courts  of  England  and  Spain 
was  at  an  end,  and  their  ambafladors  were  mutually 
recalled. 

The  cardinal  had  contributed  gready  to  bring  The  ear- 
about  this  peace  and  alliance  between  France  and  tz^cd^ 
England,  and  he  was  well  rewarded  for  his  labour. 

,     10*  Rym.  torn.  xiv.  p.  69.        J® J  Ibid.  p.  70.        '<>♦  Ibid.  p.  74, 
i^S  Ibid.  p.  75*  3<^  Guicciardiniy  lib.xvi. 
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A.  D.  1515.  Thg  regent  of  France  granted  him  a  bond  No- 
vember i8th^  for   lOOjOOO  crowns,  for  his  good 
offices  in  that  affair,  and  for  29,000  crowns,  as 
the  arrears  of  his  penfion,   which  had  not  been 
paid  during  the  late  war '®'. 
The  car-         That  mighty  favourite,  however,  was  in  fome 
aangei?       danger,  at  this  time,  of  incurring  the  difpleafure 
of  his  too  indulgent  mafter,  and  falling  from  that 
towering  height  of  greatneis  to  which  he  had  at- 
tained.    The  clamours  againft  him  for  the  late 
illegal  commifTions,  and  for  various  arbitrary  and 
oppreflive  a6ls  in   the  exercife  of  his   Icgantine 
office,  were  fo  loud,  that  they  reached  the  royal 
ear,  and  put  the  king  into  a  violent  pafiion.     But 
the  cardinal  knew  his  temper,  and  took  the  moft 
efTedual  way  to  appeafe  his  anger.     He  made  him 
a  prefent  of  the  magnificent  palace  he  had  built  at 
Hampton-court,  and  wrote  him  a  letter,  contain* 
ing  the  bed  apologies  lye  could  make  for  the  (e- 
vecal  things  he  knew  had  difpleafed  the  king,  and 
expreillng  the  deepeft  anguifh  and  diftrefs  of  mind 
for  having  offended  his  grace.     In  anfwer  to  this, 
the  king  wrote  him  a  long  letter  with  his  own 
hand,  in  which  he  fuflained  his  apologies  in  fome 
things,  recommended  greater  caution  in  others,  and 
concluded  with  thefe  affcdionatc  expreflions :  ",  I 
**  enfure  you,  (and  I  pray  you  think  it  fo,)  that 
"  there  rcmaineth  at  this  hour  no  fpark  of  difplca- 
"  fure  towards  you  in  my  heart.     And  thus  fare 
'*  you  well,  and  be  ho  more  perplext.    Writtca 

s^  Ryin.  tore.  yiv.  p«  loo, 
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"  with  the   hand  of  your  loving  fovcrcign  and  ^.d.  1525. 
«  friend,  Hewry  R.  •^■"  ^ -^  ^ 

The  unfortunate  Francis  had  now  remained  Diftrcfsof 
many  months  in  prifon ;  firfl:  in  the  ftrong  cafllc  of  f,^![cef  ^^ 
Pizzigthonc,  near  Cremona,  and  afterwards  in  the 
cattle  of  Madrid.  Though  he  pmted  for  liberty 
with  the  greatcft  ardour,  the  conditions  on  which 
it  was  offered  were  fuch  as  he  could  not  accept 
without  difgrace  and  ruin.  He  had  offered  to 
give  up  all  claims  to  Naples,  Milan,  Genoa,  and 
all  other  territories  in  Italy ;  to  rclinquifli  the  fu- 
pcrioftty  over  Flanders  and  Art6is ;  to  rcftore  the 
duke  of  Bourbon  and  his  followers  to  all  their 
cftatcs  and  honours ;  to  pay  three  millions  of 
crowns  for  his  ranfom  ;  and,  being  now  a  widower, 
he  propofed  to  marry  Eleanora,  queen-dowager  of 
Portugal,  the  emperor's  fifter.  Thefc  were  tempt- 
ing offers,  but  they  did  not  fatisfy  the  avarice  and 
ambition  of  the  conqueror,  who  infilled  on  the 
furrender  of  Burgundy,  which  Francis  firmly  de- 
termined not  to  grant;  becaufe  it  would  have 
given  his  too  powerful  adverfary  fuch  a  footing  in 
his  kingdom,  as  would  have  'rendered  all  he  re- 
tained precarious.  Almoft  despairing  of  his  de- 
liverance, and  irritated  beyond  meafure  at  the  fe^ 
verity  with  which  he  was  confined;  the  neglcfl: 
with  which  he  was  treated  by  the  emperor,  who 
had  not  deigned  to  pay  him  the  compliment  of  a 
vifit  s  the  agitation  of  his  fpirits  impaired  his  health, 
and  threw  him  into  a  fever  which  threatened  his 
^ath.    The  emperor  was  alarmed  at  this  intel- 

|o»  Herbert,  p.  67. 
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Kgcncc,  haftencd  to  Madrid,  vifitcd  his  royal  pri- 
foner  feveral  times,  fpoke  to  him  in  the  m<^ 
foothing  and  afie£lionate  manner,  and  gave  him 
the  (Irongeft  aflUrances  of  a  fpeedy  deliverance  on 
reafoDable  terms.  This  kind  treatment  revived 
the  fpirits  and  reftored  the  health  of  the  languifh-* 
ing  monarch.  But,  to  his  unfpeakable  morti* 
fication,  when  he  had  recovered  his  health,  he 
found  chat  the  emperor  was  gone  to  Toledo,  that 
his  confinement  was  as  ftrift  as  ever,  and  all  the 
plcafing  profpefts  of  a  fpeedy  deliverance  va- 
niflied'^. 
Perplexity  While  the  vanquifhed  prince  was  fuflfering  thus 
©f^^e  cm-  feygrcly,  the  viftor  was  not  without  his  cares,  per- 
plexities, and  fears.  In  Germany  his  affairs  were 
in  great  confufion.  The  Turks,  after  they  had 
taken  Rhodes,  had  made  fome  conquefts  in  Hun- 
gary, and  threatened  his  hereditary  dominions. 
The  reformation  had  made  great  progrefs,  and  the 
followers  of  Luther  were  become  formidable  by 
dieir  numbers,  power,  and  union.  The  pope^ 
and  all  the  other  princes  and  dates  of  Italy,  he 
knew,  dreaded  his  power,  and  waited  for  an  op- 
portunity to  combine  againft  him.  The  king  of 
England,  his  moft  powerful  ally,  had  deferted  himj 
and  embraced  the  caufe  of  the  captive  king  with 
his  ufual  warmth.  Barbaroffa,  who  from  a  pirate 
bad  become  a  powerful  prince,  obftru6ted  the 
trade,  and  infulted  the  coafls  of  Spain.  The  re- 
gent of  France,  by  her  prudence  and  adkivity,  (e- 

s^  Garnier,  torn.  xxW^  p.  i(6,  ftc.     Bellay^  p.  95*    P.  Mart. 
if.  ult»    Sanduv.  p.  665. 
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condcd  by  the  fpirit  and  loyalty  of  the  nobles  and  a.  0.152^5 
people^  had  put  that  kingdom  in  a  refpeftable 
pofture  of  defence.  His  own  coffers  were  almoft 
empty,  his  troops  few,  ill  paid,  and  widely  dif- 
peried.  But  what  filled  him  wich  the  greateft 
anxiety,  was  his  fear  of  lofing  the  perfon  of  his 
royal  prifbner,  on  the  poilefllon  of  which  fo  much 
depended.  He  might  do  this  by  his  death,  of 
which  he  had  lately  been  in  danger,  or  by  his 
efcape,  for  effcftuating  which  he  knew  a  plot  had 
been  formed  $  and  though  that  plot  had  been  dif- 
covered,  another  might  be  more  fuccefsful  ''^ 
His  fears  on  this  head  were  increafed  by  a  late 
event.  Henry  D'Albert,  king  of  Navarre,  who 
was  alio  taken  prifoner  at  the  batde  of  Pavia,  and 
had  been  guarded  with  the  mod  anxious  care,  had 
made  his  efcape,  by  changing  clothes  with  a 
fervant'"*  Befides  all  this,  he  knew  that  Francis 
executed  a  formal  refignation  of  his  crown  to  the 
dauphin,  and  had  fent  it  into  France  with  his  fifter, 
the  duchefs  of  Alen^^on,  who  had  vifited  him  in 
his  ficknefs '".  If  that  refignation  fhould  be  ac- 
cepted, he  would  then  have  a  prince,  without  ter« 
ritories  to  refign,  or  money  to  pay  his  ranfom. 
All  thefe  confiderations  determined  Charles  to 
conclude  an  agreement  with  his  prifoner  without 
delay;  but  in  doing  this,  he  dill  refolved  (con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  his  wifeft  counfellors)  to 
grant  him  his  liberty  on  the  hardefl:  conditions  he 
could  extort. 

3>«  HtrtMrt,  p.  69.  S"  Garnicr,  torn.  xsiv.  p.  150. 
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The  impatience  of  Francis  to  obtain  his  bberty 
Ihortencd  the  negotiation ;  and  the  famous  treaty 
called  The  Concord  of  Madrid^  was  figned  and  con- 
firmed by  the  oaths  of  both  parties  with  great  fo- 
kmnity  January  14th,  A.  D.  1526.  This  treaty  is 
very  voluminous^  and  confifts  of  many  articles ; 
but  it  will  be  fufficient  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
mod  important,  which  occafioned  thofe  cootro- 
verfics  in  which  the  king  of  England  was  con^ 
cerned*".  i.  That  there  fliall  be  a  perpetual 
peace  and  amity  between  the  emperor  and  the 
king  of   France^    their  fubje&s  and  dominions. 

2.  That  the  king  of  France,  withb  fix  weeks  afiier 
he  is  fet  at  liberty,  (hall  give  up  to  the  emperor 
the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  with  all  its  dependencies. 

3.  For  the  greater  fecurity  of  the  performance  of 
the  above  article,  the  king,  at  the  moment  he  is 
fet  at  liberty,  fliall  deliver  to  the  emperor  his  two 
elded  fons,  the  dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
as  hoftages ;  and  if  he  do  not,  or  cannot  perform 
it  within  four  months,  he  fliall  return  and  deliver 
himfclf  up  a  prifoner  of  war,  and  the  hoftages 
fliall  be  fet  at  liberty.  4.  To  extirpate  all  roots  of 
fijture  quarrels,  Francis  relinquiflies  all  right  of 
fuperiority  over  Flanders  and  Artois,  and  all 
claims  to  Naples,  Milan,  Genoa,  and  other  ter- 
ritories in  Italy.  5.  Francis  engages  to  marry 
Eleanors,  queen-dowager  of  Portugal,  the  em- 
peror's eldcfl:  fiftcr,  and  all  the  terqis  of  the  con- 
tract  are  fctded.  A  marriage  is  alfo  ftipulatcci 
between   the  dauphin   and    the  princefe    Maria, 

V  Kym.  torn.  xir.  p.  398«»3x6. 
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daughter  of  queen  Eleanora.     6.  Francis  engages  A.ai$xe. 
to  uic  all  his  influence  with  Henry  d'AJbert,  king 
of  Navarre,    to  relinquifh  all  his  rights  to  that 
kingdom  ;  and  with  Charles  duke  of  Guildres,  to 
conftitute  the  emperor  heir  to  his  dominions  -,  and 
if  he  could  not  perfuade  thefe  princes,  he  was  to 
give  them  no  affiftance.     A  cruel  article,  which 
obliged  Francis  to  abandon  his  mod  meritorious 
allies  to  the  infatiable  rapacity  of  their  too  power- 
ful neighbour.    The  two  next  articles  were  equally 
cruel.     By  the  one,  Francis  engaged  to  lend  the 
emperor  his  whole  navy,  five   hundred   men  at 
arms,  and  fix  thoufand  foqt  foldiers,  when  he  went 
into  Italy,  againft  thofe   princes  who  they  both 
knew  were  forming  a  confederacy  againft  the  em- 
peror in  favour  of  Francis.     By  the  other,  Francis 
engaged  to  pay  to  the  king  of  England  all  thofe 
fums  of  money  which  the  emperor  had  promifed  to 
pay  him,  to  tempt  him  to  embrace  his  party  againft 
France.     It  is  thus  cxprelTed  in  the  treaty,  which 
was  adding  infult  to  cruelty.     By  another  article^ 
the  moft  effeftual  fccurities  are  given  for  the  reftor-. 
ation  of  all  their  eftates  and.  honours,  with  all  the 
intermediate  profits,  to  Bourbon  and  his  followers, 
who,  for  certain  rcafons,  had  been  abfcnt  from 
France  for  fome  time  pad.     A  very  modeft  way 
of  expre0ing  their  rebellion  againft  their  natural 
fovereign  and  their  native  country  !     Several  other 
articles  of  this  famous  treaty  are  fo  fevere  and  ex- 
tortionary,  that  no  reader  of  humanity  can  perufc 
diem  without  execrating  the  grafping  unprincely 
Ipirit  Pf  Qharles  who  could  demand  them,  and 

pityii^ 
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A.p.i5tg,  pitying  the  weaknefs  and  diftrefe  of  Francis  who 
could  grant  them'**.  Nothing  but  his  extreme 
impatience  of  confinement^  and  a  fecret^  though 
not  very  honourable^  refolution  not  to  perform 
fome  of  its  moft  opp'reflive  articles,  could  have 
prevailed  upon  him  to  give  his  confent  to  fiicfa  dif« 
honourable  and  deftru6tive  terms. 

King  of         After  the  conclufion  of  thb  treaty,   Charles. 

■Kiibcrtj.  though  he  ftill  guarded  his  prifoner  with  the  moft 
anxious  care,  loaded  him  with  carefles,  carried 
him  (everal  times  to  vifit  Eleanora  his  future 
queen,  gave  him  always  the  right  hand,  called 
him  his  deareft  brother'and  moft  beloved  friend, 
vainly  hoping  to  difarm  his  refentment  and  gain 
hb  friendftiip  by  a  few  fine  words.  Francis  iaw 
his  defign,  concealed  his  indignation,  and  returned 
all  his  carefles  and  compliments  with  intereft. 
But  no  two  perfons  ever  hated  one  another  more 
heartily  than  the  two  dear  brothers*'*.  All  the 
regulations  for  the  exchange  of  Francis  for  his  two 
Ions  being  fettled,  with  fuch  precautions  as  dif* 
covered  the  greateft  diffidence  on  both  fides,  thac 
exchange  took  place  March  i6feh,  in  afhip  moored 
in  the  middle  of  the  river  Bedafiao,  which  divides 
France  from  Spain,  and  was  executed  with  fuch 
rapidity,  that  the  king  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
embracing  his  children,  who  were  going  into  cap- 
tivity  for  his  deliverance  *'*. 
Writes  to  As  foon  as  Francis  landed  in  his  own  territories, 
il^^ndf  ^^  mounted  a  Turkifti  horfe,  and  rode  full  fpecd, 
firft  to  St.  John  dc  Luz,  and  then  to  Bayonne. 

lU  Rjm.  torn.  ziT.  p.  loS— 116.      1*5  Gamier,  torn.  zxir.  p.  sis* 
s>*  ilefben,  p»  75*    Garnicr,  torn.  xxir.  p.  is6. 
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There  he  wrote  to  the  king  of  England^ 
March  17  th,  the  news  of  his  deliverance^  which 
he  afcribed  to  his  generous  and  friendly  inter* 
pofition  :  and  ac  the  fame  time  fent  him  his 
bond  for  the  two  millions  of  crowns  ftipulated 
by  the   treaty  at  the  Moore,  Auguft  i8th,  A.D. 

1525 '•^ 

The  king  of  England  and  the  princes  and  ftates  Am\nSb^ 
of  Italy   were  anxious  to  know  whether  Francis  ^,^J^ 
intended  to  perform  all  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
of  Madrid,  or  not.     Becaufe,  if  he  really  intended 
to  furrender  Burgundy,  and  to  perform  al)  the 
other  articles  of  that  treaty,  he  could  not  enter 
into  any  confederacy  with  them  againft  the  em* 
peror ;  and  no  confederacy  that  they  could  form 
without  him,  would  be  able  to  rcfift  the  enormous 
power  of  that  monarch.     To  difcover  the  French 
king's  intentions,  doAor  Taylor,  the  EngliQi  am« 
baflador  at  the  court  of  France,  was  commanded 
to  haften  to  the  place  where  that  prince  (hould 
firft  enter  his  own  dominions;   and  Gr  Thomas 
Cheyney  was  fent  from  England  to  join  him  there* 
An  abftraft  of  the .  inftruftions  to  thefe  two  am- 
bafladors,  drawn  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  is  flill  pre- 
ferved,  and  exhibits  a  very  curious  fpecimen  of 
the  cunning  and  fubtilty  of  that  famous  minifter. 
The    ambafladors   are   diredled    to  paint  in  the 
ftrongeft  colours,   the  high  eftccm  and  extraor- 
dinary love  which  their  matter  had  contrafted  for 
Francis  at  their  interview  at  Ardres,  which  no  in-? 
fcfvening  events  had  been  able  to  diminilh— ^to 

)■?  Rym.  torn,  xir.  p.  %%$• 
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a^^'V^;  dcfcribe  in  the  mod  afFcfting  manner,  the  forrow 
he  had  felt  for  his  captivity,  and  the  joy  he  had  ex- 
prcflcd  at  the  news  of  his  deliverance^— that  he 
had  fent  them  to  offer  him  all  the  aid  and  comfort 
in  his  power.     They  were  to  do  this,  not  in   a 
formal  oration,  but  in  a  natural  way,  as  flowing 
from  the  heart.     They  are  inftrufted  to  be  very 
attentive  to  every  word  that  dropped  from  Francis 
and  his  minifters  about  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  in 
order  to  difcover  their  real  fentiments  and   in- 
tentions.     If  they  found  them  hefitating  and  unde- 
termined, they  were  to  cxprefs  the  greateft  furprife 
and  'Hftoniihrnent  at  the  hardnefs  of  the  conditions 
of  that  treaty — to  reprefent  that,  when  the  treaty 
was  executed,  the  emperor's  power  would  become 
irrcGftibk.     *'  That  they  (hould  extend  and  fpealc 
"  at  large,  what  great  honour,  profit,  and  high 
"  renown  the  emperor  fliould  attain  thereby,   if 
<^  in  all  parts  it  were  obfcrved.     That  this  would 
•*  be  the  ready  way  to  bring  him  to  the  monarchy 
•<  ofali  Chriftendom."     If  they  found  that  Francis 
and  his  (ninifters   were  refolved   not  to  execute 
the  treaty  in  its  full  extent,  but  to  procure  a  mi* 
ligation  of  fome  of  the  mod  oppreflive  articles, 
they  ihould  then  propofe  a  treaty  of  alliance  and 
confederacy  for  that  purpofe  ^*'. 
Affembiy        There  was  no  need  for  all  this  artifice  to  dif* 
ubj«  "^"    cover  the  intentions  of  the  king  of  France,  or  to 
perfuade  him  to  engage  in  a  confederacy  againft 
the  emperor,  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  the  treaty  of 
Madrid.     Before  he  figned  that  treaty,   he  pro* 

V*  Strypc*t  Memorials,  ToKi.  ch.  5, 
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tefted,  before  two  notaries,  and  a  few  confidential 
friends  fworn  to  fecrecy,  that  he  was  under  rellraint, 
and  chat  he  did  not  dcfign  to  perform  any  of  the 
articles  of  treaty  he  was  about  to  fign,  but  fuch  as 
were    reafonable  *'*'.     A  wretched  fubterfuge,  to 
which  he  was  driven  by  his  unhappy  circumftances. 
When  he  arrived  at  Bayonne,  and  the  two  Spanifli 
amballadors  who  attended  him  preffed  him  to  ratify 
the  treaty  of  Madrid,  agreeable  to  an  article  of 
that  treaty,  he  refufed  to  do  it,  pretending  he  could , 
contraA  no  new  engagements  without  the  advice 
of  his  council,  and  the  confent  of  his  fubje^ls. 
He  told  them,  that  he  would  immediately  call  an 
aflembly  of  the  notables  to  meet  at  Cognac,  and 
defired  them  to  attend  there  to  receive  his  final 
anfwer.     That  aflembly  met  at  that  place  in  June, 
and  all  the  members  declared  with  one  voice,  that 
the  king  had  no  right  to  difmembcr  the  monarchy, 
by  making  a  ccflion  of  Burgundy,  to  which  they 
never  would  give  their  confent ;  and  that  without 
their  confent,  it  could  not  be  done.     The  Spanifli 
ambaOadors  were  prefent  in  the   aflembly  when 
that  declaration  was  made,  and  infifted,  that  flnce 
the  king  would  not,  or  could  not,  furrender  Bur- 
gundy, he  fliould,  as  he  had  folemnly  fworn  to  do, 
return  to  his  prifon  in  Spain,     No  direft  anfwer 
was  returned  to  this  requifition,  but  the  treaty  of 
confederacy  between  the  pope,  the  king  of  France, 
the  Venetians,  and  the  duke  of  Milan,  (which  had 
been  concluded  with  great  fecrecy  a  few  days  be*^ 
fore,)  was  publiflied  in  their  hearing.  This  amount- 

>*f  Gixomt,  torn,  xxir»  p.  ssx,  %%%• 
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A.  D.  1516.  ing  to  a  declaration  of  war,  they  demanded  pafl^ 
'^      ports^  and  returned  to  Spain  ****. 

Italian  In  the  aboFC  league  of  confederacy^  the  aUies 

***^^  engaged  to  raifc  and  pay  an  army  of  thirty  thou« 
fand  foot,  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  at  arms,  and 
three  thoufand  light  horfe,  with  a-certain  number 
of  (hips  of  war  and  galleys.  The  king  of  France 
was  to  have  the  county  of  Aft,  and  lordfhip  of 
Genoa,  with  an  annuity  of  50,000  crowns  from 
Francis  Sforza  duke  of  Milan.  When  the  king- 
dom, of  Naples  was  conquered,  the  pope  was  to 
difpofe  of  that  crown,  and  the  new  king  was  to  pay 
the  king  of  France  an  annuity  of  75,000  crowns. 
The  king  of  England  was  declared  proteftor  of 
this  mod  holy  league,  and  to  have  a  principality  in 
Naples  worth  36,000  ducats  a-year,  and  cardinal 
Wolfey  a  lordfhip  worth  .10,000,  for  his  good 
offices'*".  Though  this  league  was  formed  direftly 
againft  the  emperor,  by  one  of  the  articles  it  was 
agreed,  that  he  (hould  be  admitted  into  it  as  a  party, 
on  condition  that  he  approved  of  the  arrangements 
in  Italy,  defifted  from  his  demand  of  Burgundy, 
and  confented  to  rcftore  the  children  of  France  for 
a  reafonable  ranfom.  If  he  rcfufed  to  comply 
with  thefe  conditions,  (which  they  pcrfeftly  well 
knew  he  would  refufc,)  the  other  confederates 
bound  themfelves  to  aflift  the  king  of  France  in 
compelling  him  by  force  of  arms  to  rcftore  his 
chUdren.  The  king  of  England  was  invited  to 
become  a  party  in  this  league,  if  he  pleafed ;  but 

S*o  Garniery  torn.  xxiv.  p.  a3i«— 135. 
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this  he  very  wifely  declined,  contenting  himfelf  a.d.i52«. 
with  the  honour  of  being  its  protedor,  which  coft  ^^ 
him  nothing  *^\  This  league  was  notified  to  the 
emperor  by  the  ambafiadors  of  France  and  the 
other  confederates*  Charles  was  greatly  irritated, 
and  exprefled  himfelf  with  much  afperity  againft 
die  pope  and  the  king  of  France.  He  upbraided 
the  pope  with  his  ingratitude  to  him  who  had 
railed  him  to  the  papal  chair,  though  he  was  a 
baftard.  He  defired  the  French  ambaifador,  the 
archbi(bop  of  Bourdeaux,  to  tell  his  mafter,  that 
be  behaved  bafely  and  dilhonburably  in  violating 
the  treaty  of  Madrid,  and  that  if  he  denied  ir,  he 
would  ociaintain  it  againft  him  by  his  perfon  **\ 

Francis,  confcious  that  his  condu6t  needed  an  Francit 
apology,  fcnt  a  vindication  of  it  to  all  the  courts  in  P"^^|^*** 
Europe.  This  vindication  was  drawn  by  Duprat  tion. 
chancellor  of  France,  with  great  art  and  eloquence, 
and  refted  chiefly  on  the  following  grounds :  That 
the  emperor  had  firft  violated  the  treaty  of  Noyon, 
by  retaining  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  to  which  he 
had  no  right,  and  which  he  had  engaged  to  relin- 
quilh— -That  he  had  enticed  Bourbon  and  his  foU 
lowers  to  rebel,  and  fupported  them  in  their  rebel- 
lion—That he  treated  him,  when  he  was  his  pri- 
foner,  in  a  moft  cruel  and  ignominious  manner — 
That  obligations  and  oaths,  extorted  by  violence 
from  a  prifoncr,  were  not  binding — ^That  he  had 
always  declared,  that  if  any  unreafonable  conditions 
were  extorted  from  him,  he  Would  break  them  when 
he  had  obtained  his  liberty — That  it  was  not  in 

l»»  Herbert,  p.  76,  77.  ^   J*J  Id.  ib. 
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A,D.i5»6.  his  power  to  furrcndcr  Burgundy  j  and  that  he  had 
often  told  the  emperor  and  his  minifters  that  it  was 
not  in  his  power — That  he  was  willing  to  pay  a 
great  fum  of  money  in  lieu  of  Burgundy^  and  for 
the  recovery  of  his  dear  children  '**.  To  this  apo- 
logy the  emperor  publifhed  a  fevere  and  paflionate 
ahfwer^  and  both  princes  prepared  for  deciding 
this  quarrel  by  fharper  weapons  than  the  pen. 
Tmtj.  Though  Henry  had  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the 

king  of  France,  he  was  averfe  to  engage  in  a  war, 
and  wifhed  rather  to  recover  his  own  debt  from 
the  emperor,  and  to  aflifl:  Francis  in  recovering  his 
fpns,  by  a  negotiation.  The  two  monarchs,  with 
this  view,  concluded  a  treaty  of  mutual  obligation 
Auguft  8th,  in  which  the  king  of  France  engaged 
not  to  make  any  treaty  with  the  emperor  for  the 
recovery  of  his  fons,  without  comprehending  the 
king  of  England,  and  fecuring  the  payment  of  his 
debt ;  and  the  king  of  England  engaged  not  to 
make  any  treaty  with  the  emperor  for  obtaining 
the  payment  of  his  debt,  without  comprehending 
the  king  of  France,  and  procuring  the  deliverance 
of  his  fons  for  a  ranfom  of  one  million  of  crowns 
of  gold  '*'.  Both  princes,  in  confequencc  of  this 
treaty,  inftrudted  their  ambaflfadors  at  the  court  of 
Spain,  to  negotiate  with  Charles  and  his  miniders, 
for  procuring  the  deliverance  of  the  chiWren  of 
France,  and  the  payment  of  the  debt  due  to  Eng- 
land '**.  In  thefe  negotiations  the  laft  months  of 
this  year  were  fpent. 
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It  is  foreign  to  the  fubjcdt  of  this  prefcnt  work,  ^P'JS^j 
and  woujd  be  tedious  to  the  reader^  to  trace  all  the  Military 
motions  of  the  imperial  and  confederate  armies  in  jjf^^ly  °* 
Italy.    It  isfufBcient  to  fay,  that  the  confederate 
army,  though  numerous  and  well-appointed,  being 
commanded    by    three  generals   who    had   equal 
authority-  and  different  views,  performed  nothing 
memorable.     The  duke  of  Bourbon  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  imperial  army  July  :24th,  and  puflied 
the  fiege  of  the  caftle  of  Milan  (in  which  that  army 
was  then  engaged)  with  fo  much  fpirit,   that  he 
compelled  Sforza  to  furrender  it  by  capitulation, 
which  was  the  moft  important  event  in  that  cam- 
paign •*^ 

But  though  Bourbon  had  obtained  poflcffion  of  A.ai5»7; 
Ac.  whole  duchy  of  Milan>  of  which  the  emperor 
had  promiied  him  the  inveftiture,  he  was  in  great 
diftrels  and  danger.  His  army  had  received  little 
or  no  pay  for  fcveral  months ;  he  had  no  money  to 
pay  them ;  and  their  diftrefs  and  difcontent  were 
become  fo  great,  that  he  dreaded  every  moment 
fome  deftru&ive  mutiny.  A  great  reinforcement 
<^  fixteen  thoufand  Germans,  half  naked  and  half 
ftarved,  arrived  in  his  camp,  which  added  to  his 
diftrefs  and  danger,  by  doubling  the  demands  for 
money,  which  he  could  not  anfwcr.  The  once  rich 
and  populous  city  of  Milan,  having  been  long  the 
refidence  of  an  army  without  pay,  was  become  a 
feene  of  mifery  and  defolation,  from  which  no  more 
proviiions  or  money  could  be  procured.  In  this 
tetremity  Bourbon  a£bed  with  great  prudence  and 

P7  <rtt]0ci9rdini,  1. 17. 
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A.  D.  1527.  fpjrif.     fjc  explained  to  his  foldiers  the  caufcs  of 
their  fufTcringSj  in  which  he  fliared  as  deeply  as 
any  of  them.      He  aflfured  them,  that  he  would 
lead  them*  into  the  enemy's  country,  and  would  en- 
rich them  with  the  fpoils  of  fome  of  the  naoft  opu* 
leqt  cities  6(  Italy.     Animated  by  theie  hopes^  they 
declared  their  refolution  to  follow  him  wherever 
he  pleafed  to  lead  them.     He  marched  from  Milan 
January  20ch>  A.  D.  1527,  at  the  head  of  twenty- 
five  thoufand  brave,  or  rather  defperate  men»  but 
without  money,  without  artillery,  'and  without  am* 
munition.     They  had  no  other  means  of  procuring 
provifions  but  by  plundering  the  countries  through 
which  they  marched.     In  their  dcftrudlive  courfc 
they  approached  Placenda,  Bologna,  and  Florence, 
but  found  all  thefc  places  fo  well  prepared  for  their 
defence,  that  they  dared  not  attempt  them  without 
artillery.     Their  patience  was  now  quite  exhaufted } 
they  broke  out  into  a  furioys  mutiny,  which  Bour- 
bon appeafed  with  much  difficulty,  by  convincing 
them  that  their  prefervadon  depended  upon  their 
union  and  perfcverance,  and  by  promising  them,  with 
greater  confidence  than  ever,  a  fpeedy  period  to  all 
their  fuffcrings,  and  the  accompli (hment  of  all  his 
promifcs.     Having  obtained  a  fmall  fum  of  moneyi 
a  quantity  of  ammunidon,  and  three  field-pieces, 
from  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  Bourbon  marched  bis 
army  dircdlly  to  Rome,  which  infpired  his  troops 
with  the  grcatcft  joy,  as  they  there  expcftcd  the 
leaft  rcfiftance  and  the  greatcft  booty.     Befidcs, 
the  Germans  in  his  army  were  in  general  iMtbt* 
rans,  who  hated  the  pope  as  much  as  they  loved  his 
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treafores.    When  Bourbon  with  his  army  arrived  a.  p.  1 517; 
at  Rome  May5th>  he  rode  among  his  troops^ 
crying  out,  **  Behold  yonder  churches  and  palaces^ 
«^  the  receptacles  of  the  wealth  of  the  chriftian 
^  world  5  rcpofe  yourfclvcs  to-night,  and  to-mor- 
**  row  all  that  wealth  fliall  be  your  own.*^    Early  , 
in  the  morning  May  6th,  the  army  approached  the 
walls  under  the  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  and  attempted 
to  fcalc  them  in  three  places.     But  they  were  every 
where  repulfcd,  and  were  in  danger  of  defifting 
from  the  attempt.     Bourbon,  fenfible  that  every 
thing  depended  on  the  fuccefs  of  that  aflault,  alighted 
from  his  horle,  feized  a  ladder,  placed  it  againft  the 
wall,  and  began  to  mount,  when  he  received  a  (hoc 
in  the  groin,  and  fell  into  the  ditch.     In  his  laft 
moments,  this  brave,  accompliflied,  and  unfortu- 
nate prince  defired  thofe  about  him  to  cover  his 
body  and  conceal  his  death.     It  could  not  be  con- 
cealed i  and  the  report  of  it  infldmed  the  fury  of 
his  troops  to  madnefs.    With  a  dreadful  fliout  of 
Bourbon,  blood,  and  flaughter,  they  mounted  the 
walls,  and  rufhed  into  the  city  like  a  torrent,  fpread^ 
bg  death  and  deftrudbion  wherever  they  appeared. 
In  a  moment  this  devoted  city  became  a  fcene  of 
incxprefllble  mifery  and  horror,  and  its  wretched 
inhabitants  fuffered  every  ill  that  the  rage,  avarice^ 
and  lull  of  foldiers  could  inflift.    Their  mifery  did 
not  terminate  in  a  day,  but  continued  feveral  months} 
the  churches,  palaces,  and  private  houfes  were  (lrip4. 
of  every  thing  that  was  valuable,  and  many  crimes 
were  committed  too  (hocking  to  be  recorded  '**• 
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A.p>i5>7.      j-jj^  pQpg  jjnd  cardinals  fled  to  the  caftle  of 
TmpnTon.    St.  Angtlo,  which  favcd  them  from  the  undiftin* 
5J^"Vjl      guilh  ing  fury  of  the  foldicrs.    But  that  ifortrcfs  being 
unprovided  for  enduring  a  fiege  which  was  unex- 
pc^led^  his  holineis  was  foon  reduced  to  the  neceflicy 
of  capitulating,  to  prevent  his  perifhing  by  famine. 
The  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  didated  by  his 
enemies.    He  engaged  to  furrender  all  the  places  of 
ilrength  in  his  dominions^  to  pay  400,000  ducats 
'   to  the  befieging  army^  and  to  remain  a  prifoner  till 
all  this  was  performed9  and  the  emperor's  pkafure 
was  known  **•. 
Hyi^rify       The  news  of  the  facking  of  Rome,  and  the  ira- 
tmpcror.     prifonment  of  the  pope,  excited  horror  and  indig* 
nation  in  the  minds  of  all  good  catholics  in  all  parti 
of  Europe.   ^  None  expreflcd  greater  furprife  and 
forrow  on  this  occafion  than  the  emperor.    He 
put  bimfelf  and  all  his  court  into  the  deepeft  mourn* 
ing,  forbid  the  intended  rejoicing  for  die  birth  of 
his  ion,  and  commanded  prayers  to  be  put  up  in 
all  the  churches  of  Spain  for  the  deliverance  of  hit 
holinefs.    A  piece  of  hypocrify  as  (hallow  as  it  was 
impious  •*•. 
Treatkf  •         The  concern  of  the  kings  of  France  and  £ng« 
land  for  the  captivity  of  the  pope  was  more  finccre. 
There  had  been  three  treaties  concluded  between 
them  at  London  April  30th.    i.  A  treaty  of  ftriScr 
union  and  alliance,   in  which  it  was  agreed  that 
Francis,  or  his  iccond  fon  the  duke  of  Orleans 
fliould  efpoufe  the  princefs  Mary,   and  that  the 
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two  kings  fliould  have  a  perlbnal  interview  as  foon  ^^jj^ 
as  preliminaries  could  be  iettled.  2.  A  treaty  of 
perpetual  peace^  the  chief  article  of  which  was, 
that  to  remove  all  grounds  of  wars  and  quarrels^ 
Hrnry  renounced  for  himfelf  and  his  fucceflbrs 
his  title  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  to  all  the  ter- 
ritories pofiefled  by  Francis  $  and  that  Francis  and 
his  fucceflbrs  fhould  pay  to  Henry  and  his  fucceC- 
ibrs  50,000  crowns  a* year  in  coin,  and  15,000 
crowns  worth  of  the  fait  of  Bruage  a-year,  for  ever. 
3.  A  treaty  of  oflPenlive  war,  in  which  the  two  kings 
agreed  to  lend  ambaflfadors  to  the  emperor,  with 
their  ultimate  propofals,  for  the  redemption  of  the 
children  of  France,  and  the  payment  of  the  debt 
due  to  England ;  and  if  the  emperor  rejefted  thefc 
propoials,  two  heralds  were  to  denounce  war  againft 
him,  each  in  the  name  of  his  own  king*  By  this 
treaty  too  it  was  agreed  that  the  war  fhould  be 
chiefly  puflied  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  all  things 
refpe£ling  the  numbers  of  troops  to  be  furnilhed  by 
each  king,  and  the  divifion  of  their  conqucfts,  were 
fettled  ^".  But  the  unfortunate  turn  of  affairs  in 
Italy  required  new  counfels,  and  it  now  became 
oeceOary  to  make  their  firfl  and  greateft  efforts  in 
that  country,  to  prevent  their  confederates  from 
defcrdng  the  common  caufc.  With  this  view  they 
niade  another  treaty  May  29th,  in  which  they  agreed 
to  make  Italy  the  feat  of  the  war,  and  Francis  en* 
gaged  CO  fend  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  foot  and 
one  thoufand  horfc  to  join  the  confederate  army 
there;  while  Henry  obliged  himfelf  to  pay  32,222 
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crownsa- month  for  fix  months,  in  lieu  of  the  forces 
he  was  to  have  furnifhed  by  treaty  for  the  war  in 
the  Low  Countries  "*.  In  confequence  of  an  article 
in  one  of  the  above  treaties,  fir  Francis  Pointz 
was  appointed  ambaflador  to  make  the  concerted 
propofitions  to  the  ciiiperor,  and  fet  out  for  Spain ' 
by  way  of  France  May  loth,  with  Clarenceaux 
king  at  arms  in  his  company  '*•• 
The  cardi,       As  the  propofcd  interview  between  the  two  kings 
baflfy  to^*    would  havc  occafioncd  too  long  a  delay  and  too 
F«o«.      much  expence,  it  was  thought  better  to  lend  the 
cardinal  with  unlimited'  powers  to  fettle  all  things 
with  Francis,  who  agreed  to  meet  him  at  Amiens. 
This  pompous  plenipotentiary  pafled  through  Lon- 
don in  a  kind  of  proceflion  July  3d,  attended  by 
many  perfons  of  rank,  with  a  retinue  of  twelve 
hundred  horfe.     He  arrived  at  Calais  on  the  iitfa, 
and  fet  out  from  thence  on  the  22d.    He  was  met 
on  the  frontiers  of  France  by  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
rain,  with  a  fplehdid  train  of  prelates,  lords,  and 
gentlemen,  and  received  into  every  town  with  pro- 
cefllons,  pageants,  and  all  the  honours  that  could 
have  been  paid  to  the  greateft  monarch  '**.    Still 
further  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  this  haughty  prieft, 
Francis  granted  him  a  power  to  fet  all  prifoncrs  at 
liberty  in  every  town  through  which  he  pafled  '"• 
Proceeding  by  flow  journics,  he  arrived  at  Abbe- 
ville July  cfth,  and  there  fpent  about  a  week. 
Thecmpe-       Wfailc  thc  Cardinal  remained  at  Abbeville  herc- 
JTicftcd!  *    ccived  the  emperor's  anfwer  to  certain  propoficions 
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that  had  been  prefcnted  to  him  by  Francis.    The 
propoficions  were  thefe  four :    i.  That  Sforza  duke 
of  Milan   Ihould   be  rcftored  to  his  dominions. 

2.  That  Francis  would  pay  the  emperor  two.  mil- 
lions, of  crowns  in  lieu  of  Burgundy,  on  which  he 
ihauld  receive  his  fons  and  his  queen  Eleanora. 

3.  That  Francis  would  pay  the  debts  which  the  em- 
peror owed  to  the  king  of  England.  4.  It  was 
propoied,  that  the  emperor  (hould  make  fome  ad* 
dition  to  the  dowry  of  queen  Elcanora,  in  confider- 
ation  of  the  great  fums  he  was  to  receive.  The 
emperor*s  anfwer  confifted  of  eight  declaradons> 
chiefly  explanatory  of  the  fenfe  in  which  he  under* 
ftood  and  accepted  the  propofiuons,  with  fbme 
flight  alterations  "\  The  emperor  fubjoined  to 
thefe  declarations  very  ftrong  expreflions  of  his 
regard  for  cardinal  Wolfey,  **  who  (hefaid)  had  air 
"  way3  been,  and  ftill  was,  one  of  his  bcft  friends." 
Though  he  knew  him  to  be  his  moft  inveterate 
enemy.  He  expreflTcd,  in  much  ftronger  terms, 
the  great  afFeftion  and  love  he  bore  to  his  deareft 
uncle  the  king  of  j&ngland,  for  whofe  fake  alone  he 
had  made  the  above  conceflions,  and  at  whofe  re- 
quefik  he  was  ready  to  make  other  conceflions,  diat 
all  the  world  might  know  that  he  efteemed  and 
loved  him,  and  valued  his  friendfliip  more  than 
that  of  other  princes  "^  The  defign  of  all  this 
flattery  of  Henry  and  his  favourite  is  obvious. 
As  both  Henry  and  Francis  were  refolvcd  on  war^ 
tjie  emperor*s  propofals  were  reje£lcd. 
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The  king  of  Frfifice  with  his  Whole  court  ar- 
rived at  Amiens  Auguft  ^dy  and  the  cardinal  made 
his  public  entry  into  that  city  the  day  after,  with 
prodigious  pomp  '^•.     There  be  continued  fourteen 
days,   tranfading  bufinefs  with   Francis  and   his 
minifters^     and    three    treaties    were   concluded 
Atiguft  1 8th.     By  the  firft  of  thefc  treaties  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  duke  of  Orleans  fliould  cfpoufe  the 
princefs  Mary— that  the  interview  between  the 
two  kings  (hould  be  put  off  to  a  more  convenient 
ieafon — andthefums  of  money  to  be  paid  monthly 
by  the  king  of  England,  for  defraying  theexpences 
of  the  war  in  Italy,  and  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
jybpe,   were  fettled.     This  treaty  was  intended 
to  cotifirm  and  explain  the  treaties  made  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May.     By  the  fccond  treaty 
it  was  agreed,  that  whatever  privileges  the  Englifli 
merchants   Ihould  lofe  in  the  dominions  of  the 
femperor  in  confequence  of  the  approaching  war, 
they  Ihould  enjoy  fimilar  privileges  in  the  domi- 
nions of  the  king  of  France  during  the  continuance 
of  that  war.    By  the  third  treaty,  the  two  contraft- 
ing  princes  endeavotired  to  guard  againft  the  incon- 
veniences they  and  their  fubjcdts  might  fuffcr  by 
the  captivity  of  the  pope,  when  he  was  entirely  in 
the  power  of  the  emperor.    In  order  to  this,  it  was 
agreed,  that  if  the  emperor,  or  the  pope  during  his 
captivity,  called  a  general  council,  neither  of  the 
kings  IhouW  obey  the  call  without  the  confent  of 
the  other.     It  was  further  ftipulatcd,  that  if  the 
pope,  while  he  was  a  prifoner,  iffued  any  bqjls  prc- 
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judicial  to  them  or  their  fubjcfts,  they  (hould  dif-  a-p.i5S7> 
regard  them  ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  church 
of  England  fhbuld  be  governed  by  the  cardinal 
kgatc,  and  the  Galilean  church  by  the  prelates  of 
diat  kingdom  "*.  Thcfc  treaties  were  ratified  with 
great  lblemnity>  and  delivered  by  the  king  to  the 
cardinal  at  high  mafs^  in  the  great  church  of 
Amiens  •^.  The  cardinal  having  finifhed  his  bufi- 
neiS)  and  (pent  fome  time  in  a  progrefs  with  the 
court  of  France,  returned  to  England  and  waited 
on  the  king,  by  whom  he  was  moft  gracioufly 
received,  at  Richmond,  September  29th. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Englifli  plenipotentiary,  fir 
Francis  Pointz,  had  reached  the  court  of  Spain, 
and  having  obtained  an  audience  of  the  emperor, 
made  the  following  demand  in  the  name  of  the 
king  his  mafter:-~That  the  emperor  fhould  deli- 
ver to  the  king  one  half  of  the  fpoils  and  prifoncrs 
taken  at  the  battle  of  Favia,  as  he  had  contributed 
to  the  pay  of  the  army  which  had  taken  thofe  (poils 
and  prifoners :— that  he  (hould  give  up  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  one  of  the  fons  of  France,  to  the  king:— ;• 
that  he  fhould  immediately  repay  all  the  fums  of 
money  the  king  had  lent  him,  with  the  addition  of 
400,000  crowns  which  he  had  forfeited  by  violating 
his  contraffc  of  marriage  with  the  princefs  Mary;— 
and  that  he  (hould  reftore  the  pope  to  his  liberty, 
and  indemnify  him  and  his  fubjefbs  for  all  the  lofTes 
they  had  fuftained'**.  The  emperor  afted  with 
his  ufual  caution  and  prudence  on  this  occafion; 
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A.  0,1517,  fi^  fg^  plainly  that  thcfc  demands  were  not  made 
from  ^ny  expeftation  that  they  would  be  granted, 
but  only  to  procure  a  pretence  for  declaring  war 
againft  him  if  they  were  rejcftcd.  He  replied 
therefore  with  great  calmnefs.  That  thefe  were 
matters  of  great  importance;  that. he  would  deli« 
berate  upon  them  with  his  council,  and  then  return 
an  anfwer.  A  few  days  after,  the  Englifh  am* 
baflador,  with  the  bilhop  of  Worcefter  and  do&or 
Lee,  the  Englifh  refidents,  had  a  fecond  audience, 
when  the  emperor  acquainted  them,  that  he  had 
'  refolved  to  communicate  his  fentiments  on  their 
demands  to  his  dear  uncle,  by  his  ambafTador  at 
the  court  of  England,  and  begged  them,  to  wait 
with  patience  till  he  got  a  return  from  thence,  and 
then  they  (hould  receive  his  final  anfwer  '**.  By 
this  means  he  prevented  an  immediate  declaradon 
of  war,  for  which  he  was  not  prepared^  and  gained 
time  to  make  frelh  efforts  to  detach  the  king  of 
England  from  an  indmate  union  with  France.  But 
the  invincible  animofity  of  the  cardinal  againft  him 
prevented  the  fuccefs  of  theie  efforts. 

^f  w*  The  emperor,  perceiving  that  the  captivity  of 
the  pope  gave  great  offence  to  all  good  catholics, 
and  furnilhed  the  kings  of  France  and  England  with 
a  plaulible  pretence  for  declaring  war  againft  him, 
determined  to  fct  him  at  liberty.  The  rapid  pro- 
grefs  alfo  of  the  confederate  army  in  Italy,  which 
was  now  marching  towards  Rome,  made  him 
haften  to  execute  that  refolution.  As  he  had  pre- 
tended great  forrow  for  the  capdvity  of  his  holinefi, 
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ib  he  now  pretended  (with  equal  diflimulation) 
great  didntereftednefs  in  giving  him  his  liberty. 
He  demanded,  he  faid^  no  ranfom  for  his  perfon ; 
but  as  the  army  that  had  reduced  him  to  captivity 
was  turbulent  and  ungovernable^  and  had  great 
arrears  of  pay  due  to  them,  it  was  ncceflary  to  pro- 
cure money  to  difchargc  thefe  arrears,  to  prevent 
their  breaking  out  into  fome  dreadful  mutiny.     He 
fent  orders  to  Moncado,  his  minifter  at  Rome,  to 
alarm  the  fears  of  his  holinefs,  to  make  him  impa- 
tient for  his  liberty,  and  to  extort  from  him  as  much 
money  and  as  advantageous  conditions  as  pofiible* 
Moncado  aded  his  part  perfe£Uy  well,  and  coU'* 
eluded  a  treaty  with  his  holinefs  for  his  liberty  on 
the  following  terms : — That  he  fliould  never  take 
part  againfl  the  emperor  in  Italy :; — that  he  Ibould 
pay  immediately  100,000  crowns  for  the  ufc  of 
'  the  armys   the  fame  fum  a  fortnight  after,  and 
150,000  at  the  end  of  three  months:— that  he 
fliould  grant  the  emperor  a  crufado  in  all  his  do- 
minions, and  the  tenth  of  all  eccleliaftical  revenues 
in  Spain ;— and  that  he  Ihould  deliver  certain  car- 
dinals as  hoftages,  and  certain  flrong  towns  as  a 
fecurity,  for  the  performance  of  thefe  conditions  **'. 
The  pope  paid  the  firft  moiety  of  the  money,  de- 
livered the  hoftages  and  towns,  and  was  to  have 
been  fet  at  liberty  December  loth ;  but  dreading 
that  he  would  be  detained  on  fome  pretence  or 
other,  he  made  his  efcape  in  difguife  the  evening 
before,  and  took  Ihelter  in  Orvieto.     From  thence 
he  immediately  wrote  to  the  king  of  Epgland  and 
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A.D.1J17.  to  cardinal  Wolfey,  acknowledging  that  he  owed 
his  liberty  to  their  powerful  interpofition,  cxpirffing 
the  moft  lively  gratitude,  and  imploring  the  con* 
tinuance  of  their  proteftion. 

DiTorce.  Bcfide  Henry's  ftrong  atuchment  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  of  which  he  had  been  the  champion^  both 
by  his  fword  and  pen,  he  had  another  motive  which 
induced  him  toefpoufe  the  caufe  of  the  imprifbned 
pope  with  warmth.  He  had  formed  a  refolution  to 
procure  a  divorce,  if  poffible,  from  his  queen, 
Catherine  of  Spain,  the  emperor' j^  aunt  -,  and  he 
well  knew  that  nothing  could  contribute  fo  much 
to  the  fuccefs  of  that  defign  as  the  fevour  of  his 
holinefs*  As  this  divorce  engaged  almofl:  the  whole 
attention  of  Henry  and  his  minifters  for  fcvcral 
years,  and  produced  cfFefts  of  the  greateft  import* 
ance  and  altogether  unexpefbed,  it  is  neceflary  to 
trace  the  proceedings  in  it  from  year  to  year  with 
the  moft  anxious  care  and  laborious  invcftigation« 

The  time         It  is  impoffible  to  difcover,  with  abfolute  cer- 

isK)tiTcs.  tainty,  the  precife  time  when  Henry  reiblved  to 
procure  a  divorce  from  his  qucen^  or  the  motives 
wtiich  determined  him  to  form  that  refoludon.  It 
^  is  however  highly  probable,  that  he  had  formed  it 
a  confiderable  time  before  he  made  it  public,  and 
that  the  motives  by  which  he  was  influenced  were 
neither  criminal  nor  difhonourable.  Great  doubts 
concerning  the  legality  of  his  marriage  with  his 
brother's  widow  were  generally  entertained  as  foon 
as  it  was  propofed.  His  father,  Henry  VII.,  who, 
prompted  by  his  predominant  paflion,  avarice,  had 
formed  the  fcheme  and  promoted  the  contraft  of 
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that  uncommon  marriage^  was  afterwards  convinced  ^^^  'y*7' 
of  its  illegalicy^  and  •ndeavourcd  to  prevent  its 
accompli  fhment.    With  this  view  he  perfuaded  his 
ion  to  proteft  agatnfl:  the  contrad  of  his  marriage 
on  the  very  day  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
on  his  death-bed  he  charged  him  with  great  earned^ 
ncfs  never  to  celebrate  that  marriage  ***.    Warham 
archbiftiop  of  Canterbury,  a  man  greatly  eftecmed 
for  his  learning  and  integrity,  declared  loudly  againft 
the  celebration  of  the  marriage  (when  it  was  debated 
in  council)  as  inceftuous,  and  contrary  to  the  law 
of  God,  with  which,  he  faid,  the  pope  could  noc 
diipenfe  **%    Though  Henry's  amorous  difpofition, 
the  charms  of  the  princcfs,  and  the  perfuafions  of 
his  counfeUors,  made  him  difregard  the  dying  ad« 
monirions  of  his  father,  and  the  (Irong  declarations 
of  the  primate,  yet  they  could  not  fail  to  make  an 
imprefliion  upon  his  mind,  which  could  not  be  quite 
forgotten,  and  would  be  eafily  revived.    While 
the  queen  retained  her  beauty,  continued  to  bear 
children,  and  gave  him  hopes  of  a  fon  or  fons  to 
fucceed  him  on  the  throne,  his  fcruples,  it  is  pro- 
bable, gave  him  litde  trouble ;  but  when  her  beauty 
fiuled,  infirmities  fucceeded,  and  all  hopes  of  iflue 
vaniihed,  he  became  uneafy  i  his  doubts  about  the 
legality  of  his  marriage  revived  j  the  dread  of  leav- 
ing a  difputable  fucccffion  increafed ;  and  he  began 
to  think  of  a  divorce,  as  the  only  thing  that  could 
relieve  him  from  all  thefe  embarraflments.    All 
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this  happened  in  the  year  1524:  for  it  was  in  that 
year,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  his  own  to  Simon 
Grinius,  that  he  began  to  abftain  from  all  conjugal 
intercourfe  with  the  queen,  from  fcruples  which  he 
then  entertained  about  the  legality  of  his  mar-* 
riage  ***.  It  was  in  that  year,  therefore,  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  he  began  to  dntcrtain  thoughts  of  a 
divorce,  influenced  by  the  following  motives :  his 
fcruples  about  the  legality  of  his  marriage;  his 
dread  of  leaving  a  diiputable  fucceilion ;  and  his 
defires  and  hopes  of  having  male  iflue  by  a  lawful 
marriage.  The  advanced  age  and  infirmities  of 
the  queen  might  give  additional  weight  to  theie 
motives,  and  make  the  thoughts  of  a  feparadon 
from  her  left  painful  5  but  there  is  no  evidence,  or 
even  probability,  that  he  had  then  fet  his  affedions 
on.  any  other  lady. 

Though  Henry  began  fo  early  to  be  difquieted 
with  doubts  about  the  legality  of  his  marriage,  it 
fcems  to  have  been  a  confiderable  time  before  he 
was  fully  convinced  that  it  was  unlawful.  Pope 
Julius  II.  had  granted  a  difpenfation  for  it,  and  he 
had  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  papal  power,  to 
which  he  was  unwilling  to  fet  any  bounds.  Having 
a  tafte  for  theological  ftudies,  he  applied  with  great 
ardour  to  the  ftudy  of  this  qucftion,  in  which  he 
was  fo  deeply  intcrefted.  He  even  compoied  a 
book  upon  the  fubjeft,  to  prove,  firft,  that  the 
marriage  of  a  brother's  widow  was  prohibited  by 
the  law  of  God ;  and,  fccondly,  that  the  pope  had 
not  power  to  difpenfc  with  the  laws  of  Godj  and 
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confequentty,  that  his  marriage  with  his  brother's  a.d.i5>7* 
iwidow  was  unlawful.  He  proved  the  firft  by  two 
laws  in  Leviticus^  and  confidered  the  death  of  his 
two  fons  by  the  queen  as  the  cfFcdk  of  the  threaten- 
ing in  one  of  thcfe  laws,  that  fuch  marriages  fhould 
be  childlcis  *^^  The  fccond  may  fcem  to  us  a  felf- 
evident  propofition  that  needed  no  proof;  but  fuch 
was  the  infatuation  and  bigotry  of  thofe  times,  that 
it  was  efteemed  by  many  a  mofl:  peftilent  herefy  to 
iet  any  bounds  to  the  power  of  the  pope  in  grant-^ 
ing  pardons  and  difpenfacions.  Fox,  bi(hop  of 
Winchcfter,  threatened  to  accufe  archbifhop  War- 
ham  of  herefy,  for  denying  the  pope's  power  to 
difpcnfe  with  the  laws  of  God.  But  Thomas 
Aquinas  having  declared  in  the  moft  explicit  terms, 
fupported  by  the  ftrongeft  reafons,  againft  the 
pope's  power  of  difpcnfing  with  the  divine  laws, 
Henry  embraced  the  opinion  of  his  favourite  author, 
and  became  fully  convinced  that  his  marriage  was 
unlawful,  and  refolutely  determined  to  procure  the 
diflblution  of  it  by  a  divorce  **•.  In  this  opinion 
and  determination  he  was  confirmed  by  his  favourite 
Wolfcy,  bis  confcflbr  Longland  bifhop  of  Lincoln, 
and  other  men  of  learning. 

Though  HcAry  had  abftained  from  sdl  conjugal  Rtt  iittfn* 
intercourfe  with  the  queen  for  a  coniSderable  time,  gj^'^ 
he  ftill  continued  to  treat  her  with  the  greateft  at- 
tention and  refpedt,  and  to  keep  his  intention  of 
fuing  for  a  divorce  as  fecret  as  poflible.     But  his 

icfoludon  being  now  taken,  and  his  plan  of  pro* 
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ceediflg  formed^  he  began  to  difclofe  his  defiga 
with  great  art  and  caution.    The  bilhop  of  Tarbe» 
and  othef  French  ambafladors,  who  Were  at  Loa« 
don  in  March  this  year  negotiating  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  princefs  Mary  and  the  duke  of  Orleans^ 
ftartcd  this  objcdlion,   that  the  Icgirimacy  of  the 
princefs  might  be  called  in  queftion,  on  account  of 
the  illegality  (^  her  father's  marriage  with  his  bro* 
ther's  widow,  which  might  obftru£t  her  fucccflion 
fo  the  cfown  '^.   Both  the  king  and  Wolfcy  affcfted 
U>  appear  greatly  alarmed  atthisobjedion;  though 
it  is  highly  probable,  if  not  abfolutely  certain,  that 
it  was  made  in  confequence  of  a  concert  between 
the  courts  of  France  and  England,  to  fumifh  Henry 
with  a  fiiir  pretence  for  beginning  his  procefs  and 
demanding>a  divorce.    The  French,  at  that  time, 
courted  Henry's  friendihip  with  the  greateft  ardour, 
as  the  only  thing  that  could  preferve  their  monarchy 
from  deftrudion,  or  deliver  their  king  from  cap- 
tivity.    In  thefe  circumdances,  it  is  not  credible 
that  the  ambaffadors  would  have  ftarted  an  ob- 
je&ion  that  fo  nearly  affedled  the  honour,  peace, 
and  happinefs  of  the  royal  family,  if  they  had  not 
known  that  it  was  agreeable  to  the  king,  and  a  part 
of  his  plan, 
•ecfmry         After  fome  fruitleis  attempts  had  been  made  to 
perfuade  the  queen  to  confent  to  a  divorce,  the 
king's  fecretary,  do£tor  Knight,  was  fent  to  Rome 
in  July  this  year,  to  make  application  to  the  pope, 
who  was  believed  to  be  the  only  peribn  who  had 
power  to  grant  what  was  fo  mucli  defired.   He  car- 
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ricd  with  him  letters  from  the  king  and  the  cardinal  A.D.i5ty> 
to  the  pope^  rcprcfcnting  the  many  great  fervices  ^  ' 
tfaejhad  done  to  his  holinefs  and  the  fee  of  Rome; 
painting  in  the  ftrongeft  colours  the  king's  diftrels, 
occafioncd  by  the  fcruples  he  entertained  about 
the  unlawfulnefs  of  his  marriage,  or  rather  by  his 
full  conviAion  that  it  was  unlawful ;  and  entreating 
his  holinefs,  in  the  moft  earned  manner,  to  examine 
this  important  caufe  without  delay,  and  grant  thkt 
relief  which  juftice  required.  The  cardinal,  in  his 
letter,  conjured  the  pope  in  fo  earneft  and  pathetic 
a  ft  rain  to  grant  what  the  king  de  fired,  that  he 
fecms  to  have  fonefeen  that  the  continuance  of  his 
own  power  and  fevour  depended  on  the  fuccefs  of 
that  defign  "•.  They  knew  the  court  of  Rome  too 
well,  to  depend  entirely  on  their  letters,  and  the 
goodnc(s  of  the  caufe,  for  fuccefs,  Th6  fccretary 
carried  with  him  a  large  fum  of  money,  and  bills  on 
the  bank  of  Venice  for  10,000  crowns  ;  and  if  the 
arts  of  corruption  were  not  fufficiently  underftood, 
they  might  be  learned  from  the  dircftions  that 
were  given  by  the  cardinal  for  the  difpofal  of  that 
money '*'.  Dodtor  Knight  was  alfo  dircfted  to 
communicate  all  his  letters  and  inftruAions  to  fir 
Gregory  Cafifali,  the  king's  refident  at  Rome,  and 
to  aft  in  concert  with  him  in  all  things. 

When  the  fecretary  arrived  at  Rome  the  pope  Applies  to 
was  ftill  aprifonerj   but  having  confulted  with  ^•F^P** 
Caflali,  they  found  means,  by  bribing  fome  of  his 
guards,   to   communicate,  their  bufineis  and  the 
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ktng^s  reqm(ktons  to  his  holinefs,  and  received  a 
Ooft  favourable  anfwcr.  The  pope  profeffcd  the 
moft  Kvcly  gratitude  to  the  king  for  all  his  former 
favours^  and  declared,  that  he  depended  upon  him 
alone  for  the  recovery  of  his  liberty ;  and  that  when 
he  recovered  it,  he  would  deny  him  nothing;  bat 
that  he  could  do  nothing  while  he  was  a  prilbnet 
that  would  be  eftcemed  legal. 
The  nego.  Thc  Englifli  ambafiadors  concealed  themfelres 
with  thc  grcatcft  care,  for  fear  of  being  difcovercd 
and  infulted  by  the  Spanifti  foldicrs,  while  the  pope 
remained  in  prifon :  but  as  foon  as  he  made  his 
efcape,  they  flew  to  Orvicto,  and  renewed  their 
folicitations.  They  found  his  holinefs  ilill  in  great 
terror  of  the  imperial  army  j  and  he  further  in*- 
formed  them,  that  when  he  was  in  prifon,  the  gp* 
neral  of  the  obfcrvants  had  charged  him,  in  the 
emperor's  name,  to  take  no  ftep  in  their  king's 
divorce  till  he  had  firft  communicated  it  to  his 
minifters  at  Rome,  The  fccrctary,  doftor  Knight^ 
had  brought  with  him  copies  of  the  four  following 
inftruments,  which  he  and  CalTali  moft  earneftlf 
entreated  his  holinefs  to  grant : 

I.  A  commiflion  to  two  cardinals,  for  hearing 
and  determining  the  caufe  in  England^  whereof 
cardinal  Wolfcy  to  be  one. 

a.  A  decretal,  wherein  the  pope  Ihould  pro^ 
nounce  the  marriage  void,  upon  proof  of 
carnal  knowledge  between  prince  Arthur  and 
Katharine. 

3*  A  diipeniation  for  thc  king  to  marry  another* 

^.  A  pel- 
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4.  A  pollicitation  that  the  pope  would  not  revoke  a,  ft.  1507. 

unj  of  dicfc  aSs  "*.  ^   ^ 

After  fcreral  audiences.  In  which  they  cndea- 
vtfbred  to  convince  the  pope  of  the  illegality  of 
the  marriage,  and  to  perfuade  him  to  grant  thefe 
afts  i  and  after  they  had  gained  the  cardinal;  with 
whom  he  confultcd,  by  a  prclcnt  of  4000  crowns; 
they  obtained  two  of  the  a£bs,  the  commifiion  and 
dilpenfation,  but  confiderably  changed  from  the 
draughts  they  had  prefcnted  "'.  Secretary  Knight 
being  affliiflicd  with  the  gout,  fent  them  to  England 
by  Gambara  the  papal  prothonotary,  and  followed 
him  by  flow  journies,  leaving  Cai&li  to  continue 
his  folicitations. 

As  foon  as  Henry  had  determined  to  be  divorced  Anne 
from  his  queen,  he  began  to  look  around  him  for  ^^^^ 
another  lady  to  fupply  her  place.  Cardinal  Wolfcy, 
it  is  faid,  recommended  Margaret  duchefs-dowager 
of  Alen^on,  the  French  king's  fitter,  with  a  view 
to  render  the  union  of  thefe  two  monarchs  more 
pcrfcd  and  permanent.  But  a  young  lady  appeared 
in  the  court  of  England  this  year,  who  made  a  fud- 
dcn  and  complete  conqueft  of  the  king's  heart,  by 
the  charms  oif  her  perfon  and  converfation.  This 
was  the  fair  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn,  daughter  of 
fir  Thomas  Boleyn  by  a  (iftcr  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, and  nearly  related  to  many  of  the  greateft  fa* 
milies  in  England.  She  was  born  A.  D.  1507,  and 
was  carried  into  France  A.  D.  151 5,  when  Ihe  was 
Oaly  in  her  ninth  year,  by  the  king's  fiftcr,  the 
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princeis  Mary,  when  (he  was  married  to  Louis  Xll.y 
on  whom  (he  attended  till  that  princefs  returned  to 
England,  after  the  death  of  her  hu(band«  Though 
ihe  was  ftill  very  young,  her  per(bn  and  manners 
were  fo  plea(ing,  that  (he  was  retained  by  queen 
Claude,  the  firft  confort  to  Francis  L;  and  after 
the  death  of  that  amiable  and  virtuous  queen  July 
1514,  (he  lived  with  Margaret  duchefs  of  Alen^on 
till  (he  was  brought  into  England  by  her  father, 
when  he  returned  from  his  emba(ry  in  France 
A.  D.  1527,  and  foon  afcer  admitted  one  of  the 
maids  of  honour  tq  the  queen.  It  was  in  this  litu- 
ation  the  king  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  her, 
and  fometimes  engaging  her  in  converl&tion ;  and 
he  was  (b  much  charmed  by  her  beauty,  her  virtue, 
her  vivacity,  her  eafy  and  fprightly  manners,  that 
he  refolved  to  raife  her  to  the  throne,  and  became 
more  impadent  for  obtaining  a  divorce  '*% 
A.D.TJ18.  When  the  commi(Gon  and  difpenfation  above 
Embaflyto  nientioncd  were  brought  into  England  by  Gam- 
bara,  they  were  found  to  be  fo  defcdlive,  that  it 
was  thought  dangerous  to  proceed  upon  them; 
and  it  was  refolved  to  fend  ambafiadors  to  Rome 
to  obtain  more  ample  powers.  Doftor  Stephen 
Gardiner,  the  cardinaFs  /ccretary,  and  doctor  Ed- 
ward Fox,  the  king's  almoner,  two  of  the  moft 
learned  men  in  England,  were  pitched  upon  for 
this  embafTy,  and  prodigious  pains  were  taken  to 
furni(h  them  with  every  thing  that  could  contribute 
to  render  their  negotiations  fuccefsful.  Thc(c 
ambaffadors  fet  out  from  London  loth  Februaiyi 
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and  carried  wiA  them  the  draught  of  a  commiflion  ^^ 'j*<; 
to  cardioal  Wolfcy  and  another  cardinal^  to  try 
this  great  caufe  in  England ;  in  which  every  claufe 
was  infcrted  that  could  render  it  efFcftual,  and  pre- 
vent the  advocation  of  the  caufe  to  Rome ;  to- 
getiier  with  letters  from  the  king  and  the  cardinal, 
containing  every  argument  and  motive  that  could 
be  conceived  to  engage  his  holinefs  to  grant  die 
-commiflion.  The  cardinaKs  letter  was  written 
with  as  much  earneftnefs  and  importunity  as  if  his 
life  had  been  at  (lake.  As  Henry  was  vain  of  his 
learning,  and  fond  of  literary  fame,  he  compofcd 
a  book  to  prove  the  illegality*  of  his  marriage,  . 
which  he  delivered  to  the  ambafladors  to  be  pre- 
fentcd  to  the  pope  ;  and,  which  was  of  more  con- 
fequ«-nce,  he  entrufted  them  with  a  great  fum  of 
money,  to  be  diftributcd  in  the  court  of  Rome. 
The  ambafladors,  according  to  their  inftruftions, 
went  firft  to  the  court  of  France,  and  procured 
letters  from  that  king,  importuning  the  pope  to 
grant  the  requeftof  the  king  of  England;  and  after 
a  fatiguing  journey,  they  arrived  at  Orvicto  March 
aorh,  A.  D.  1528*". 

Though  the  war  was  ftill  carried  on  in  Italy,  Dedara- 
thc  plenipotentiaries  of  France  and  England  con-  ^'°"  ^^ 
tinucd  their  negotiations  at  the  court  of  Spain  for 
obtaining  a  peace,  and  the  mitigation  of  fome  of 
the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid.  But  about 
the  beginning  of  this  year  all  hopes  of  peace  va- 
niihed  -,  the  two  kings  recalled  their  ambafladors, 
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and  declared  war  in  form  againft  the  emperor*  by 
their  refpedive  heralds^  January  22d,  A.  D« 
1528  "^  Charles,  in  hi$  anfwer  to  the  EnglUh 
beraldj  fppke  in  refpcAful  terms  of  his  royal  maftefj 
and  regretted  the  lo(s  of  his  friend  (hip,  which  be 
imputed  to  the  reientment  of  cardinal  WoUey, 
who  was  offended  with  him  becauie  he  had  refufed 
to  make  him  pope  by  force  of  arms.  In  his  fpeech 
to  the  French  herald  he  exprcflcd  himfeif  with  grett 
afperity  againft  Francis ;  declaring  that  he  had  vio- 
lated his  moft  folemn  oaths,  and  a£ted  in  a  maii^ 
ner  unbecoming  a  gentleman.  This  produced  « 
challenge  to  finglt  combat  from  Francis,  which  was 
accepted  by  Charles,  and  made  a  mighty  noife  for 
fome  time,  but  at  length  came  to  nothing  '"• 
Duplicity  When  the  emperor's  ambaflador  received  the 
cardinal,  ncws  of  this  declaration  of  war,  he  prepared  for 
his  departure ;  but  he  was  detained  by  Wolfey, 
who  wrote  him  a  letter,  afluring  him  that  the  he« 
raid  had  exceeded  his  powers,  and  that  he  fhoukl 
be  puniihed  for  it  on  his  return.  The  herald  ob» 
uined  an  authentic  copy  of  this  letter,  which  he 
laid  before  the  king,  together  with  three  letters 
in  the  cardinal's  own  hand,  commanding  him  to 
declare  war/  Henry  was  fo  much  enraged  at  the 
duplicity  and  prefumption  of  his  favourite^  that  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  he  was  appeafed ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  imprelTion  it  made  upon  his  mind 
was  never  entirely  effaced  *•*• 
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If  this  war  had  been  profccuted  with  vigour,  ^-P-»5*>« 
^cording  to  the  plan  propofed,  of  invading  Flan-  Truce, 
dcrs  by  a  French  army  on  one  fide,  and  an  EngtiQi 
irmy  ori  the  other,  it  would  have  involved  the 
empeVor  in  great ,  perplexity.  But  it  was  exceed* 
ingly  unpopular  in  England,  and  almoft  the  whole 
nation  exclaimed  againft  it,  and  againft  the  cardi* 
»\i  the  author  of  it,  who,  they  faid,  facrificed  the 
peace  and  profperity  of  his  cotintry  to  gratify  his 
own  refentment.  Befide  this,  the  king's  attention 
was  fo  entirely  engrofied  by  the  affair  of  his  di- 
vorce, that  he  liftened  with  pleafure  to  (bme  pacific 
propofals  that  were  made  te  him  by  Margaret  go- 
verncfs  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  a  truce  for  eight 
months  was  concluded  June  8th,  to  which  the  king 
of  France  acceded  with  great  reludance  June 
a4th  "•. 

When  the  Englifh  ambafTadors,  Gardiner  and  Nego. 
Fox,  were  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  pope  at  ^^^^ 
Orvieto,  March  23d,  they  found  him  ill  accommo« 
dated,  ill  attended,  and  b  great  ^dread  of  th<:  im* 
perial  army.  Having  delivered  the  king's  letters 
and  the  cardinal's,  he  read  then,  and  then  broke 
out  into  the  ftrongeft  expreflions  of  gratitude  to 
the  king,  and  of  his  earned  defire  to  oblige  him* 
They  then  prefented  the  king's  book,  and  entered 
into  a  long  converfation  on  the  objed  of  their  em- 
bafly ;  in  which  they  removed  fume  unfavourable 
hnpreflions  the  pope  had  received  of  the  lady  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  of  the  fmcerity  of  the  cardinal  in  his 
4efire  of  the  divorce.    At  lad  they  produced  the 
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copy  of  the  commiflion  to  cardinal  Wolfcy,  and 
another  cardinal  to  be  named  by  the  pope,  which 
they  moft  camcftly  entreated  him  to  grants  and  re- 
commended cardinal  Campegius,  as  the  propereft 
perfon  to  be  joined  with  Wolfey;  leaving  the  com^ 
miffion  with  him  for  his  confideration  ^ 
•Mtinacd.       T'^^  £ngli(h  ambafladors  had  feveral  other  long 
conferences  with  the  pope,  in  the  prcfcnce  of  the 
cardinals  and  other  learned  men;  in  which  they 
entered  upon  the  merits  of  the  king's  caulc,  the 
illegality  of  his  marriage,  the  infufficicncy  of  the 
dtfpenfation  of  Julius  IL  to  render  it  lawful,  and 
the  necefllcy  of  granting  the  commiflion  in  the 
form  required.     In  the  preamble  of  that  com* 
miflion  it  was  gently  hinted,  that  fome  people  de« 
nied  that  the  pope  had  power  to  difpenfe  with  the 
Anni-        I^^s  of  God :  but  they  foon  found  that  this  was 
Se'iii!^     a  topic  not  to  be  infiftcd  upon ;  for  though  Cle- 
baffiuforf.     ment  was  much  di(piritcd  by  his  late  captivity  and 
his  prefcnt  diftrefs,  he  ftill  retained  fo  much  of  the 
fpirit  of  his  predcccflTors,  that  he  would  hear  no 
reafoning  on  the  limits  of  his  power.     But  though 
the  popes  of  thofe  times  impioufly  claimed  the 
power  of  difpenfing  with  the  laws  of  God,  they 
had  the  modefty  to  acknowledge  that  former  popes 
might  have  been  deceived  and  impofcd  upon  by 
mifinformation,  and  that  the  difpenfationsartd  other 
bulls  which  they  had   granted   upon  wrong  fug- 
geftions,  were  null  and  of  no  force.     The  ambaf* 
fadors  therefore  fet  themfclves  to  prove,  that  the 
tf  Ipcnladon  for  their  king's  marriage  was  granted 
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Upon  wrong  fuggcftions,  and  confcquendy  was  null  ^^-  »5*«* 

and  void^   and  the  marriage  unlawful.     The  fug* 

gcftions  on  which  it  was  granted  were  thefe  two ; 

I.  That  the  marriage  was  neceffary  to  prevent  the 

moft  cruel  and  bloodjr  wars  between  the  kingdoms 

of  Spain  and  England,     a.  That  it  was  moft  ear* 

neftly  de fired  by  Henry  prince  of  Wales*     The 

firft  of  thefe  was  unqueftionably  falfe,  becau(e  the 

two  nations  and  the  two  royal  families  were  then 

in  the  moll  perfc6t  amity,  and  had  no  ground  of 

quarrel.     The  fccond  could  not  be  true,  becaufe 

Henry  was  then  only  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  could 

not  fo  much  as  give  his  confcnt,  and  he  had  pro- 

tefted  againft  the  projefted  marriage  on  the  very 

day  he  had  completed  his  fourteenth  year  '*'. 

Thefe  arguments,  the  importunity  of  the  am-  Built  oIh 
baifadars,  but  efpccially  the  progrefs  of  the  French  **"*«*^ 
and  their  confederates,  who  had  invaded  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  prevailed  upon  the  cautious  and 
timid  pontiff  to  take  fome  fteps  which  feemed  to 
promife  Henry  fuccefs  in  this  great  caufe.  Soon 
after  the  confederate  army,  commanded  by  Lautric, 
had  invefted  the  city  of  Naples,  in  which  the  im- 
perial army  had  taken  (helter,  the  pope  believing 
the  war  to  be  near  at  an  end,  and  that  the  impe- 
rialifts  would  be  driven  out  of  Italy,  granted  the 
Engli(h  ambaffadors  almoft  whatever  they  defired. 
By  a  bull  dated  at  Viterbo  June  6th,  he  appointed 
cardinal  Wolfeyand  cardinal  Campegius  his  legates 
a  latere  in  England,  with  the  moft  ample  powers 
to  judge  and  determine  the  affair  of  the  king's 
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A.a  i5»i-  marriage  •**.    As  the  affairs  of  the  confederate* 
^  ^  ftiU  continued  to  wear  a  &vourable  afpcdk,  and  it 
Vfas  expected  they  would  loon  make  tbemfctvcs 
maftera  of  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Naples,  the 
pope  proceeded  a  ftep  further,  and  on  July  ijck 
he  figned  a  iblemn  pollicitationj    that  he  would 
Mver  revoke  the  commiillon  he  had  given  to  the 
kgatea>  nor  advocate  the  caufe  to  Rome.     By  the 
importunate  folicications  of  the  ambafladors,   he 
granted>  about  the  fame  time,  or  foon  after,  a  de« 
cretal  bull,  annulling  Henry's  marriage  with  queen 
Catherine,  and  permitting  him  to  marry  any  other 
lady  '^^     This  bull  was  committed  to  Campegiu^ 
to  be  carried  into  England, 
DopUcity        Henry  and  his  minifters  now  imagined  that  they 
^^        had  furmounted  all  difficulties,  and  entertained  the 
ftrongefl:  hopes  of  obtaining  the  defired  divorce 
in  a  very  (hort  time.     But  they  were  much  mif* 
taken.     The  pope  had  other  views,  of  which  they 
were  entirely  ignorant.     Though  he  publicly  pro* 
feffed  the  mod  inviolable  attachment  to  the  kings 
of  France  and  England  and  their  confederates^  and 
the  mod  implacable  refentment  againft  the  em- 
peror,  yet  he  privately  negotiated  a  reconciliatiQa 
with  that  prince,  and  refolved  to  do  nothing  ef» 
fe&ual  in   favour  of  the   king  of  England  that 
Oiight  prevent  the    fuccefs  of  that  negotiation. 
He  was  confirmed  in  this  reiblution  by  the  unfor** 
tunate  turn  the  affairs  of  the  confederates  had  taken 
before  Naples,  where  their  army  was  threatened 
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yMh  dtftru&ioa  by*  famine  and  the  peftiknce. 
Though  he  had  granted^  therefore,  the  above  bulls, 
fo  cherifh  the  hopes  of  the  king,  and  excite  the 
fe^rs  of  the  emperor,  and  make  him  more  dedrous 
c(  an  accommodation,  he  took  the  mod  effectual 
incafurcs  to  prevent  their  execution.  With  this 
view  he  direded  Campegius  (who  was  entirely 
wder  his  infiuence)  to  pretend  great  reluAance  to 
undertake  (b  long  a  journey  on  account  of  his  age 
9nd  infirmifties ;  and  when  this  difficulty  was.  over- 
ccMAe  by  the  importunity,  the  promifes,  and  cer« 
lain  other  more  powerful  arguments  of  the  Engliih 
ambafladors,  he  travelled  fo  flowly,  that  he  did  not 
'  arrive  in  England  till  the  month  of  Oftobcr '*♦. 

Though  Henry  had  been  much  difgufted  with  Cimpe. 
Campegiua  for  his  afFcfted  delays,  he  prepared  to  fi'"e/j^^ 
g^ve  him  a  moft  magnificent  reception,  which  he,  England. 
being  much  afflicted    with  the    gout,    declined. 
When  he  had  relied  fome  days,  and  was  a  little  re- 
covered, he  was  carried  in  a  chair,  accompanied 
by  cardinal  Wolfey  and  a  iplendid  train  of  nobles, 
to  an  audience  of  the  king  at  Bridewell.    At  this 
audience  hb  fecretary  made  an  elegant  harangue  in 
luatin,  in  which  he  pabted  the  cruelties  committed 
by  the  imperial  army  at  the  facking  of  Rome  in 
the  ftrongeil  colours,  and  concluded  with  a  flatter- 
ing addrcis  to  the  king  as  the  faviour  of  the  church 
and  deliverer  of  the  pope.      To  this  harangue 
dodor  Fox  made  a  moded  reply  in  the  fame  lan^ 
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guagc  '•*•  ,  When  the  aflctnbly  was  difmiflicd^  the 
two  cardinals  had  a  private  conference  with  the 
king>  in  which  Campegius,  it  is  faid/exhorted  him 
to  live  in  love  and  harmony  with  his  queen,  and 
defift  from  profecuting  for  a  divorce.  This  exhort- 
ation was  equally  unexpected  and  difagreeablel 
But  Henry's  circumftances  at  this  rime  obli^d  him 
to  bear  many  things  that  were  very  unpleafant  to 
his  proud  impatient  fpirit. 

To  mitigate  the  king's  difplcafurc  and  revive  his 
hopes,  Campegius  (hewed  to  him  and  the  cardinal 
the  decretal  bull  which  annulled  his  marriage  with  - 
the  queen,  and  permitted  him  to  marry  any  other 
lady.  But  when  he  was  dcfired  to  commit  this 
bull  to  Wolfey  for  a  few  days,  that  he  might  (hew 
it  to  fome  of  the  king's  confidential  counfcilors, 
he  abfolutely  rcfufcd,  and  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  by  the  moft  earncft  entreaties  to  part  with  it, 
or  (hew  it  to  any  other.  This  greatly  irritated  and 
difconcerted  both  the  king  and  the  car4inal.  They 
apprehended  that  fome  deception  was  i.itended^ 
and  determined,  if  po(rible,  to  grt  po(rc({ion  of 
that  bull,  which  would  have  cfFcftually  fccurcd  their 
fuccefs,  and  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  pope 
to  difappoint  them.  With  this  view,  the  cardinal 
wrote  to  fir  Gregory  CafTali,  commanding  him  to 
wait  upon  the  pope,  and  prevail  upun  him  to  fend 
an  order  to  Campegius  to  (hew  the  decretal  bull  to 
fome  of  the  king's  confidential  fervants;  and  he  de- 
^rcs  him  to  plead  this  caufe  with  as  much  earaeft- 
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ncfs  as  if  he  was  pleading  for  the   falvation  of  A.D.isa^, 
his  (bul  '^.     But  the  pope  proved  as  obftinate  as 
Campegius.     For  though  John  and  Vincent  Caf- 
fall   (in  the  abfence  of  their  brother  fir  Gregorjr, 
who  was  confined  by  ficknefs  at  Bononia)  impor- 
tuned him  in  the  moft  earneft  manner,  and  em* 
ployed  every  argument  that  could  work  upon  his 
hopes  and  fears,  and  renewed  their  arguments  and 
importunities  icveral  different  days,  he  remained 
.inflexible.     Of  all  this  John  Caflali  wrote  along 
account  to  cardinal  Wolfey,  dated  at  Rome  De- 
cember  15th,   and  fcnt  it  by  his   brother  Vin-. 
cent  *•'.     The  two  Caffalis,  in  the  courfe  of  their 
application  to  the  pope,  difcovered  his  negotiation 
with  the  emperor,  and  that  it  was  this  that  made 
him  fo  refolute  in  refufing  to  comply  with  the 
king's  requeft. 

Henry  and  his  miniftcrs  were  in  no  little  per-  speech  of 
plexity  at  this  time.  On  the  arrival  of  Campegius,  ^  ^*"K* 
the  king's  divorce  became  the  fubjeA  of  almoft 
every  converfation,  and  was  in  general  fo  unpopu- 
lar, that  they  dreaded  infurreAions  in  feveral  places. 
To  prevent  thefe  the  king  made  a  fpeech  to  an 
aficmbly  of  nobles,  prelates,  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  principal  citizens  of  London,  and  many  other 
perfons  of  note,  in  the  hall  of  his  palace  of  Bride- 
well November  8  th.  In  this  fpeech  he  declared, 
with  the  mod  awful  fblemnity,  that  the  troubles 
of  his  confcience  about  the  unlawfulnefs  of  his 
marriage,  and  the  dread  of  leaving  a  difputed 
fucceflion,  and  not  any  diflike  to  his  queen,  whom 
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he  highly  praifed,  were  the  motives  which  had  de-- 
termincd  him  to  have  the  lawfulnefi  or  unlawftiU 
nets  of  his  marriage  fuUy  tried  and  finally  decided. 
He  entreated  all  who  heard  him  to  quiet  the  minds 
of  his  fubjefts  in  their  feveral  countries,  by  inform* 
ing  them  of  what  he  had  now  faid;  declaring,  that 
if  any  of  them  after  this  prefumed  to  impute  his 
condufl:  to  unworthy  motives,  or  attempted  to  raifc 
difturbances,  they  fliould  be  Icvercly  punifhed  ^ 
This  ipeech,   with  fome    other  precautions  that 
were  taken,  preferved  the  public  tranquillity. 
Thecardi*       A  few  days  after  this,  the  two  cardinals  waited 
pn^thT'*     upon  the  queen,  and  intimated  to*  her  the  com- 
miflion  they  had  received  from  the  pope  to  try  the 
validity  of  her   marriage.      Campegius  was  the 
fpcaker  on  this  occaHon,  and  exhorted  her,  it  is 
laid,  to  retire  from  the  world,  and  enter  into  a 
religious  life.     The  queen  anfwered  him  with  great 
compofure,  that  fhe  was  the  king^s  lawful  wife,  and 
not  at  her  own  difpofal.     That  Ihe  could  take  no 
ftcp  without  the  advice  of  the  emperor  her  nephew, 
from  whom  fhe  expefted  proteftion ;  and  that  fht 
could  not  look  upon  them,  as  unbiafTed  judges  in 
her  caufc.     Then  turning  to  cardinal  Wolfcy,  Ihe 
Ipoke  with  greater  afpcrity,  reproaching  him  as 
the  firft  mover  of  this  matter,  and  the  great  author 
of  all  her  troubles,  from  his  hatred  to  the  emperor^ 
becaufc  he  had  refufcd  to  make  him  pope  by  force 
of  arms;  and  from  his  rcfentment  againft  her,  be- 
caufe  fhe  had  often  reproved  him  for  his  pride, 
lewdnefs,  and  other  vices.     The  cardinal  denied 
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that  he  had  been  the  firft  mover  of  the  king's  fern- 
pies  about  his  marriage^  and  that  he  was  refolved 
to  aft  the  part  of  an  upright  impartial  judge  '^. 
Campegius  fent  an  account  of  this  converfation  to 
the  pope,  and  defired  further  inftruftions  j  which  his 
holinefs  was  in  no  hafte  to  fend,  as  his  great  objcft 
was  to  gain  time  to  finifli  his  treaty  with  the  emperor, 

Henry,  impatient  of  thcfe  delays,  and  anxious  Ambar. 
about  the  fuccefs  of  his  application  to  the  pope  for  [^2!^,^ 
the  decretal  bull,  fent  fir  Francis  Brian  and  Mr. 
Peter  Vanncs  to  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber, with  inftruflions  to  difluade  the  pope  from 
agreeing  with  the  emperor;  to  offer  him  a  guard 
of  two  thoufand  men  for  the  proteftion  of  his  per- 
fon ;  and  if  nothing  elfc  could  avail,  to  threaten, 
diat  if  he  did  not  do  the  kingjufticc  without  delay, 
he  and  his  fubjcfts  would  withdraw  their  obedience 
from  the  fee  of  Rome.     They  were  alfo  direded 
to  confult  with  the  moft  learned  men  in  the  court 
of  Rome  about  the  praAicability  of  feveral  fchcmes 
for  granting  the  king  relief,  particularly  if  the  pope 
Could  give  him  a  difpenfation  to  have  two  wives, 
and  if  the  iffue  of  both  would  be  legitimate  *^. 
Thcfe  fchemes  were  fuggcfted  by  Campegius,  with 
no  other  view  but  to  feed  the  king  with  vain  hopes, 
tad  to  keep  him  in  good  humour  with  thofe  who 
were  deceiving  him. 

With  the  fame  infidious  view  the  pope  fent  his  Th^  popt 
prothonotary  Gambara  into  England,  with  a  letter  ^^j^-^. 
of  credence  to  cardinal  Wolfcy,  dated  at  Home 
December  15th.     The  letter  contained  nothing 
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but  unmeaning  profelfions  of  friendlhipto  the  king 
and  him,  and  a  defire  to  giv^ entire  credit  to  what 
the  bearer  would  communicate,  though  he  knew 
he  would  not^tell  them  one  word  of  truth.  Gam* 
bara  afted  his  part  perfcftly  well.  He  aflured 
them,  in  the  mod  folemn  manner,  that  his  holincfi 
was  now  determined  to  grant  the  king  whatever  he 
delired,  and  to  do  for  him  not  only  what  he  could 
do  in  juftice  and  equity,  but  whatever  he  could  do 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power.  That  he  had  fb 
deep  a  fcnie  of  the  king's  merits,  and  the  obliga- 
tions he  had  laid  on  him,  that  if  the  refignadon  of 
the  popedom  might  do  him  any  fervice,  he  would 
readily  refign  it.  The  king  and  the  cardinal  were 
greatly  elated  by  theie  afTurances ;  and  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  favourable  diipofidon  of  the 
pope,  they  refolved  to  fend  doftor  Stephen  Gar- 
diner, their  mod  aAive  and  able  negotiator,  im- 
mediately to  Rome  to  finifh  the  bufinefs.  But  all 
this  was  mere  delufion.  There  was  no  truth  in 
Gambara's  declarations,  and  his  real  errand  in 
England  was  to  fee  Campegius  burn  the  decretal 
bull,  about  which  the  pope  was  under  the  moft 
terrible  apprehcnfions,  often  faying  to  his  confi- 
dents, that  if  by  any  accident  it  was  made  public, 
and  came  to  the  emperor's  knowledge,  he  would 
be  utterly  ruined  "'. 
A.D.  i5»9.  When  doftor  Gardiner  was  at  Lyons  on  his  way 
Sit  fi^k!  ^^  Rome,  he  received  intelligence  that  the  pope 
had  fallen  (ick  when  he  was  at  mafs  January  6th ; 
that  it  was  believed  he  was  dying,  and  that  many 

til  fiuraet,  p.  6x,  6i|  63. 
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of  the  cardinals  had  caft  their  eyes  on  Cardinal  A.D.151J. 

Wolfcy  to  be  his  fucccflbr.     Of  all  this  he  in-    ""   "' 

formed  the  cardinal  by  an  exprefs  ;  and  foon  after    ' 

it  was  reported  that  the  pope  was  dead.    This  once 

more  roufed  Wolfey's  ambition,  and  revived  his 

hopes.     He  wrote,  February  the  6th,  to  the  Eng- 

Ulb  ambafladors  at  Rome,  to  exert  all  their  aftivity 

and  art  to  promote  his  elcftion  *'*.     The  king  ac 

the  iamc  time  inftrufted  them,  "  firft  to  offer  the 

"  cardinals  good  reafons  to  convince  them  of  Wol- 

<*  fcy's  fitnefs  for  the  papacy.     But  becaufe  human 

*^  frailty  is  fuch  that  reafon  doth  not  always  take 

*^  place,  you  mud  promife  promotions  and  fums 

"  of  money,  with  other  good  rewards;  and  that  all 

*'  the  good  preferments  the  cardinal  hath,  (hall  be 

"  Iharcd  among  thofe  who  procure  his  elcAion'"." 

Such  were  the  arts  employed,  in  thoft  tinics,  in  the 

cledion  of  the  fucceffors  of  St.  Peter. 

The  pope's  recovery  foon  put  a  ftop  to  thcfc  Letter* 
intrigues i  but  his  relapfe  in  the  beginning  of  March  ^"^  ^* 
revived  them.  When  cardinal  Wolfcy  heard  of 
this  relaple,  which  was  reprcfented  as  very  danger- 
ous,, he  wrote  two  very  long  letters  to  dodor  Gar- 
diner, fir  Francis  Brian,  fir  Gregory  CafiTalis,  and 
Mr.  Peter  Vannes,  the  king's  rcfidcnts  at  RopfiCj 
in  which  he  difcovcrs  the  mod  extreme  anxiety 
about  his  own  advaricement  and  the  king's  divorce, 
and  fuggefts  the  moft  artful  methods  for  obtaining 
ihcfe^^nds.  He  direds  them  to  take  care  that  the 
biftiop  of  Verona,  or  fome  other  trufty  friend  of 
theirs,  (hould  be  always  with  his  holinefs,  and  em- 

ST*  Burnet,  Recordi,  No.  xx.  17}  Ibid,  pr  64. 
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A.  D.  I  $19,  brace  every  opportunity  of  fpeaking  favourably  of 
the  king's  caufe ;  that  they  fliould  endeavour  to  gee 
accefs  to  him  in  his  ficknefs,  and  urge  him  with 
the  moft  earned  importunity  to  grapt  a  decretal 
buUj  or  at'leaft  a  more  ample  commiflion  to  the 
legates  $  and  even  to  tell  him^  that  if  he  delayed  to 
do  this  juftice  to  a  prince  who  had  done  fo  much 
for  him  and  for  the  churchy  he  could  not  expeft 
the  ialvation  of  his  foul.  At  the  fame  time  the  two 
legates,  Wolfcy  and  Campegius,  wrote  a  very  long, 
eloquent,  and  aflfcfting  letter  to  the  pope,  in  which 
they  endeavoured,  by  the  moft  earneft  entreaties 
and  moft  powerful  arguments,  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  grant  a  decretal  bull,  diiTolving  the  king's  mar- 
riage, and  permitting  him  to  marry  another  lady, 
which  would  put  a  period  to  this  moft  dangerous 
difpute.  All  thefe  letters  were  fent  to  Rome  with 
the  greateft  poflible  expedition  ''*. 
Letters  When  the  pope  had  recovered,  and  began  to  do 

^^  bufinefs,  the  Englifh  ambaflfadors  were  admitted  to 
an  audience>  and  employed  the  ftrongeft  arguments 
and  moft  earneft  entreaties  to  prevail  upon  his  holi« 
neis  to  grant  the  decretal  bull.  But  all  their  argu- 
ments and  entreaties  were  incfFcftuaJ.  They  re- 
'  ceived  a  pofitive  rcfufal,  atcompanied  indeed  with 
many  ftrong  exprcflions  of  friendftiip  for  their  royal 
mafter,  which  they  well  knew  to  be  of  no  value. 
In  a  word,  the  ambaffadors,  who  were  men  of 
ability,  and  had  good  intelligence,  difcovered  that 
the  pope  was  fully  determined  to  defert  his  con- 
federates, and  unite  himfelf  with  the  emperor,  and 

i74  Burner^  Rccordt,  No«  xxii,  xxiii,  xxir. 
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thatj  whatever  he  might  pretend,  he  never  wotild  ^'^  ^*9. 
do  any  thing,  effeftual  to  promote  the  king's  di- 
vorce, but  every  thing  to  feed  him  with  vain  hopes, 
as  he  had  hitherto  done.  Of  this  they  informed 
both  the  king  and  the  cardinal  by  letters  dated  at 
Rome  May  4th  "*.  The  cardinal's  anfwcr  to  thefe 
letters  was  dated  May  0,1%  and  fent  by  doftor 
Bennet,  who  was  direded  to  remain  at  Rome  to 
affift  fir  Gregory  Caflalis  and  Mr.  Vaniies  in  coun- 
teracting the  emperor's  agents,  and  endeavouring 
to  prevent  the  avocation  of  the  caufe  to  Rome. 
Brian  and  Gardiner  were  commanded  to  return 
home,  where  their  fervices  were  wanteds 

Henry  was  now  fenfible  of  the  error  he  had  com-  The  le- 
mitted  in  relying  on  the  delufivc  proiliifcs  of  the  8j»^?«'»o><* 
pope  by  Gambara,  and  refolved  that  the  two  le* 
gates  ihould  proceed  without  delay  to  execute  their 
commiffion.  The  great .  hall  of  the  Black-friars 
being  properly  fitted  up  for  holding  thelf  court, 
the  two  cardinals  took  their  feats  with  great  pomp 
May  3ifti  their  commiffion  was  read,  the.  clerks 
were  fworn  to  the  faithful  difcharge  of  their  duty, 
and  an  order  given  to  fummon  the  king  and  queen 
to  appear  in  court' June  i8th,  to  which  they  ad- 
journed. On  that  day  the  king  appeared  by  two 
procurators,  and  the  queen  in  perfon,  and  proteftcd 
againft  the  legates  as  partial  incompetent  juclges,  * 
affirming  that  the  caufe  was  avocated  to  Rome, 
and  craving  time  to  bring  proof  of  the  truth  of 
that  affirmation.  They  gave  her  to  the  aift  of 
June,  to  which  they  adjourned.    As  the  former 
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^'P''s*9;  adjournment  was  hv  too  long,  this  was  evident^ 
'  ~^  much  too  fliort  to  anfwer  the  purpofc  for  which  ic 
was  demanded.  Both  the  king  and  queen  appeared 
perlbnally  in  court  June  aiftj  "but  flic  perlifting 
</  in  her  former  willfuhiefs>  and  in  her  appeal ; 
«'  which  alio  by  the  faid  judges  was  likewife  re- 
<^  cufed ;  and  they  minding  to  proceed  further  in 
*^  the  caufe,  the  queen  would  no  longer  make  her 
<c  aboad  to  hear  what  the  faid  judges  would  fully 
'*  difcern,  but  incontinently  departed  out  of  the 
.  *^  court ;  wherefore  fli^,  was  thrice  pfeconnilate, 
<<  and  called  eftfoons  to  return  and  appear;  which 
"  ihe  refvipng  to  dq^  was  denoqnqed  by  the  judges 
«f  contuma]^,  and  a  citation  decerned  for  her  ap- 
«  p^arance  on  Friday  next"*."  But  the  queep 
n^ver  appeared  after  this  in  that  court.  The  le- 
gates held  fcver^l  fedlons  in  the  month  of  July,  ifi 
wh^ch  they  examined  a  great  number  of  witiieilc^ 
to  provf  that  prince  Arthur"^  marriage  had  beep 
confummated,  of  which  as  much  evidence  was  pro* 
duced  as  could  be  expc^ed  of  fuch  a  matter,  at  fo 
great  a  diftance  of  time  "^ 
Their  The  caur<^  being  now  ripe  for  decifion,  a  {effioo 

loulntd'  ^^^  ^^  i^^ 3^^>  ^^  otdcr,  as  all  the  world  ima- 
gined, to  pronounce  a  definitive  fcntcnce.  The 
court  was  crowded  with  noblemen  and  gentlemetv 
the  king  was  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  impatiently 
expcdting  to  hear  that  a  fentence  of  divorce 
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pronounced^  when  Campegius  declared^  that  the 
courts  at  Rome  were  adjourned  on  that  day,  and 

^  therefore  he  artd  his  coUeague  adjourned  that  court 
to  0<ftobcr  I  ft.  It  is  impoffible  to  dcfcribe  the 
fiirpriie  and  indignation  of  the  audience.  The 
duke  of  Suffolk,  in  a  ftorm  of  rage,  beat  with  vio- 
knee  on  the  t^k>  and  fatd,  he  no\^  faw  the  truth 
of  the  old  faying,  that  no  legate  ever  did  good  in 
England.  Then  he  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  with, 
the  other  noblen>cn  and  gcntknien,  retired  with 
precipitation,  leaving  the  two  cardinals  in  their 
chairs  of  ftate,  ftaring  at  one  another.  When 
Henry  was  informed  of  what  had  happened,  he 
could  hardly  reftrain  his  fury  ;  but  being  ignorant 
6f  whut  was  done  at  Rome^  and  ftiH  hoping  to  ob- 
tain a  (cntcnce  in  his  favour  at  the  next  meeting  of 

•Ae  court,  he  bctfame  more  calm,  and  behaved  with 
more  temper  than  could  have  been  expefted. 

Henry  had  not  only  been  Cruelly  deceived  by  the  Deceit<jf 
pope,  but  alfo  by  Campegius,  an  old,  profligate,  ^^^^  p«p« 
unprincipled  debauchee,    who  fpent   his  days  in  dinaU.' 
hunting,  gaming,  and  feafting,  and  his  nights  in 
the  company  of  courtezans.     He  had  niade  him 
to  maify  prefents,  and  fo  many  promifes,  that  he 
imagined  hchad  entirely  gained  him  to  his  intereft. 
But  he  was  quite  miftakcn.     He  took  his  prefents, 
and  betrayed  his  fecrets*    He  even  found  means  to 
jHlfer  from  his  cabinet  fomc  love-letters  that  had 
pafled  between  htm  and  AnVie  Boleyn,  and  fent 
Atm  to  Rome,  where  they  ftill  remain.     His  own 
great  favourite,  cardinal  Wolfey,  had  i€tcd  in  a 
0^3  very 
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very  myftcrious  manner  during  the  late  triaL 
Though  he  was  one  of  the  proudeft  nien  alive, 
took  place  of  all  men,  and  the  lead  in  all  affairs, 
he  permitted  Campegius,  who  was  a  younger  car- 
dinalj  and  his  inferior  in  all  refpe£ts,  to  conduft  the 
whole  protels,  and  do  what  he  pleafed.  Befides 
this,  he  gave  the  king  no  hint  of  the  intended  ad- 
journment of  the  court,  of  which  he  could  not  be 
ignorant,  and  fuffered  that  blow  to  fall  upon  him 
without  any  warning.  Thcfe  things  excited  ftrong 
fufpicions  in  the  king's  mind  that  Wolfcy  deceived 
himi  and  though  he  concealed  his  fufpicions  for 
fome  time,  they  weakened  his  confidence  in  him, 
and  their^cfFcfts  foon  appeared. 
Thekiiig*t  While  the  two  legates  were  holding  their  courts 
cited  10*  ^^  England,  the  Englifh  refidents  at  Home  were 
Rome.  labouring  with  great  zeal  to  prevent  the  avocation 
of  the  caufc,  which  the  emperor*s  agents  were  fo- 
liciting  with  equal  zeal.  For  fbme  time  the  pope 
appeared  exceedingly  perplexed  and  undetermined, 
and  by  that  artful  condu6l  he  encouraged  the  hope» 
of  the  king,  and  excited  the  fears  of  the  emperor, 
to  retard  the  refentment  of  the  former,  and  to  pro- 
cure better  conditions  from  the  latter  in  the  treaty 
that  was  then  negotiating.  But  as  ibon  as  his  holi-* 
nefs  received  intelligence  that  the  treaty  widi  the 
emperor  was  concluded  at  Barcelona  July  3d,  he 
bc^an  to  talk  in  a  more  determined  tone,  and  told 
the  Englilh  ambafladors,  that  he  could  not  in  juf- 
tice  refufe  to  grant  the  avocation.  They  then  re- 
doubled their  efforts  to  procure  a  delay  qf  what  they 

could 
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could  not  prevent,  in  hopes  that  the  caufc  would  a.  0.15*9. 
be  determined  in  England  before  the  avocation  was 
iflued.  Do£bor  Bennet,  on  his  knees,  and  with 
many  tears,  aflured  him,  that  the  king  and  king* 
dom  of  England  would  be  loft  as  foon  as  the  caufe 
was  avocated.  He  conjured  him  at  leaft  to  delay 
till  he  had  written  to  the  king  and  received  his 
anfwer  j  but  in  vain.  The  pope  ftood  firm,  and 
aftually  (igned  the  avocation  July  i8th,  and  the  day 
after  feat  it  away  with  a  letter  to  cardinal  Wolfcy  "*. 
The  ambafTadors  had  taken  care  to  inform  their 
royal  mafter  from  time  to  time  of  every  ftep  they 
had  taken,  and  of  all  the  fears  they  entertained, 
which  prepared  him  for  receiving  this  moft  unwel- 
come news. 

Henry,  to.  divert  his  chagrin  occafioned  by  the  Henry  dif- 
adjournment  and  avocation  of  his  caufc,  fet  out  on  ^^JJ*"^^^ 
a  progreis,  accompanied  by  lady  Ann  Boleyn,  in  Woifcy, 
the  beginning  of  Auguft.  The  two  cardinals  fol- 
lowed him,  and  were  admitted  to  an  audience  at 
Grafton>  at  which  the  king  fo  far  conftraincd  him- 
fclf,  that  he  received  and  treated  them  both  with 
civility,  and  difmiflcd  Campegius  without  any  ex- 
prefllons  of  refcntment  for  the  treacherous  and  un- 
grateful part  he  had  aftcd.  The  cardinals  retired 
that  night  to  Towceftcr,  and  Wolfcy  returned 
next  morning  to  Grafton  to  wait  upon  the  king; 
but  a  mefTagc'was  fent  him  to  go  and  accompany 
Campegius  to  London ;  and  after  this  rcpulfc  he 
nevir  was  permitted  to  fee  his  indulgent  mafter, 
with  whom  he  had  been  fo  long  on  fuch  a  friendly 
and  familiar  footing  ''•.     It  was  now  vifible  to  the 
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^  ^'  !^*^:  ^^o\t  court  that  Henry  was  difcontented  with  his 
&vourite,  and  no  endeavours  were  wanting  to  in- 
creafc  his  difcontent. 
The  king  The  king  was  in  very  perplexing  circumftancet 
per^^hy.  ^^  ^^  Ume^  and  had  many  things  to  irritate  and 
difquiet  his  mind.  The  pope^  for  whom  he  had 
been  a  mod  zealous  champion^  and  from  whom  he 
had  received  the  moQ:  folemn  afllirances  of  favour, 
had  firft  deluded,  then  abandoned,  and  at  laft  in-* 
fulted  him,  by  citing  him  to  appear  at  Rome  to 
plead  his  caufe,  and  threatening  him  with  all  the 
thunders  of  the  church  if  he  difobeyed.  Cardina) 
Campegiusj  on  whom  he  had  heaped  favours,  pre- 
fents,  and  promifes,  and  in  wKofe  profeflions  he 
bad  placed  an  entire  confidence,  he  was  now  con- 
vinced, had  deceived  him  from  firft  to  laft ;  and 
he  ftrongly  fufpefbed  that  his  own  great  favourite 
Wolfcy,  who  had  been  raifed  by  him  from  the 
duft,  honoured  with  his  wartpeft  friendfbip  kf 
many  years,  and  loaded  with  dignities  and  riches, 
had  joined  in  the  deceit.  His  queen,  by  her  in- 
vincible oppofuion  to  his  will,  her  affeflation  of 
popularity,  and  her  joy  at  the  avocation  of  his 
caufe,  had  increafed  his  diflike  to  difguft,  if  not  to 
-  hatred  ;  and  yet  he  faw  no  way  of  procurin«y  a 
divorce  from  her,  or  of  obtaining  the  lady  he 
loved.  In  this  fituation  he  formed  various  pro- 
jects J  but  as  none  of  them  promifcd  fuccefs,  they 
were  all  rclinquifhed. 
Frtceof  The  king  of  France  having  loft  all  hopes  of  re- 

Cimbray.  covering  his  two  fons  from  the  emperor  by  the 
force  of  his  arms,  which  had  been  unfortunate, 
had  for  4ome  time  paft  been  negotiating  a  peace 
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tbac  princcj  and  the  negotiation  had  been  managed  a.d>i^9, 
bjr  two  female  politicians^  Margaret  governefs  of  "  " 
the  Low  Countries^  the  emperor's  aunt,  and  Louife 
of  Savoy,  the  king's  mother.  Thefe  two  lingu- 
lar plenipotentiaries,  after  nriany  conferences,  con- 
ceded a  perpetual  peace  between  the  two  monarcha 
at  Cambray  Auguft  5th,  A%  D.  1529.  By  this 
peace  four  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid  were 
a  little  mitigated.  In  particular,  the  emperor 
agreed  to  accept  of  two  millions  of  crowns  inftead 
o(  Burgundy,  as  a  ranfom  for  the  two  French 
princes.  The  allies  of  both  parties  were  cortipre- 
bended  in  this  peace,  and  among  others  the  king 
of  England,  who  acceded  to  it,  though  no  atten- 
tion had  been  paid  to  his  intereft  in  the  negotiation. 
Oo  this  occa&on  Henry  behaved  with  great  gene- 
rofity  to  his  unfortunate  ally  the  king  of  France* 
To  enaUe  him  to  pay  the  great  ranibm  for  his 
foos,  he  aOigned  to  him  a  debt  of  290,000  crowns 
due  by  the  emperor,  and  made  him  a  prefent  of  a 
jewel  called  the  fleur  de  lys,  which  the  emperor's 
father  had  pledged  to  Henry  VII.  for  50,000 
crowns  **"*. 

As  the  king  returned  from  his  progrefs,  the  court  jMtw 
remained  one  night  at  Waltham,  and  doAor  Gar-  Crt"miei»| 
diner  and  dodor  Fox,  the  king's  (ecretary  and 
slmoner,  were  lodged  in  th^  houfe  of  one  Mr. 
Crcfly,  with  whom  do£tor  Thomas  Cranmer  of 
Cambridge  (who  will  be  often  mentioned)  then 
refided.  After  fupper,  the  converfation,  as  ufual, 
turned  on  the  king's  divorce.     The  two  courtiers 
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ddircd  to  know  doftor  Crantncr's  fentim^ncs  on 
that  fubjcft,  and  what  he  thought  (hould  be  done 
in  the  prefent  (late  of  that  bufinefs.     He  at  firft 
declined  to  give  his  opinion  on  (b  high  a  matter. 
But  being  warmly  prefledy  he  faid,  that  rather  than 
fpend  any  more  time  in   fruitlefs  folicitations  at 
Rome,  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  propofe 
this  plain  queftion  to  the  moil  learned  men  and 
chief  uhiverfities  in  Europe,—*^  Do  the  laws  of 
God  permit  a  man  to  marry  his  brother*s  widow  ?•* 
If  theii"  anfwcrs  were  in  the  negative,  as  he  ima- 
gined they  would  be,  the  pope  would  not  dare  to 
pronounce  a  fentencc  in  oppofition  to  the  lenti- 
ments  of  all  thefe  learned  men  and  learned  bodies. 
When  the  court  returned  to  Greenwich,  the  (core* 
tary  and  almoner  waited  upon  the  king,  and  com- 
municated the  hint  fuggefted  by  Cranmer,  with 
which  he  was  mightily  pleafedi  and  having  ordered 
him  to  be  fent  for,  he  was  no  lefs  pleafed  with  his 
appearance  and  converfation.    He  immediately  re- 
tained him  in  his  fervice,  placed  him  in  the  family 
of  fir  Thomas  Boteyn  earl  of  Wiltftiire  and  Or- 
mond,  father  of  lady  Ann  Boleyn,  and  engaged  him 
to  write  a  book  in  favour  of  the  divorce,  and  aftcr- 
*^         wards  employed  him  in  the  execution  of  his  own 
fehemes  *". 
Fall  of  Cardinal  Wolley,  who  had  fb  long  enjoyed  the 

Woi'fey.  unbounded  confidence  and  favour  of  his  fovereign, 
now  iaw  the  clouds  gathering  around  him,  and 
began  to  dread  a  ftorm  j   but  it  proved  both  more 

3' I  Burnet,  p.  79,  So.     Stiype^s  Memorials  of  Archblfbop  Cna- 
itjer,  p.  4,  5. 
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fudden  and  more  fevcrc  than  he  apprehended.     By 
the  whifpers  of  the  courtiers,  and  particularly  of 
the  kdy  Ann  Boleyn,  the  king's  difpleafure  againft 
him  was  daily  more  and  more  inflamed,  and  a  de* 
fign  was  formed  to  bring  him  down  from  the  tower- 
"^g  height  to  which  he  hacj  afcended.     This  defign 
was  kept  very  fccret ;  and  if  the  means  employed 
to  accomplilh  it  were  not  illegal,  they  were  cer- 
tainly very  rigorous.     The  cardinal,  on  the  firft 
day  of  the-term,  06tober  9th,  rode  with  hi&  ufual 
pomp  to  Weftminfter  to  open  his  court  of  chan- 
cery ;  and  on  the  fame  day  the  king's  attorney  pre- 
iented  an   indidment   againft  him   in  the   king's 
bench,  on  the  ftatute  of  provifors  16  Richard  IL 
for  procuring  a  bull  from  Rome  appointing  him 
Ugatus  a  latere^  contrary  to  the  ftatute,  by  which 
he  had  incurred  a  praemunires  ^nd  forfeited  all  his 
goods,  and  even  his  liberty,  to  the  king'**.     A 
few  days  after  this,  Henry  fent  the  dukes  of  Suffolk 
and  Norfolk  to  the  cardinal  to  demand,  the  great 
feal,  which  he  refufed  to  deliver  on  a  verbal  mef- 
lagej  but  when  they  afterwards  produced  a  written 
order,  he  obeyed,  and  put  the  feal  into,  their  hands 
Odober  17th,    which  the  king  delivered  to  fir 
Thomas  More  on  the  a 5  th  of  the  fame  month  '**. 
The  two  dukes,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  received 
the  great  feal  from  the  cardinal,  delivered  to  him 
a  very  unpleafant  meffage  from  the  king,  command* 
ing  him  to  remove  from  his  palace  in  Weftminfter, 
called  York-place,  (afterwards  Whitehall^,)  and  go 

S>*  Herbert,  p.  114.    Fiddes*  Life  of  Wolley«  f  » 496, 
t'l  Rym.  torn,  xi?*  p*  }49« 
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^P*'W*  to  Afliur,  a  houfc  near  Hampton-courf,  belonging 
to  his  biftiopric  of  Winchcfter,  to  which  he  had 
htcly  been  advanced  ■•*. 

Thefe  fevcre  and  heavy  blows  following  one 
another  fo  quickly,  fecmcd  to  have  dunned  the  un- 
happy cardinal^  and  deprived  him  of  that  fortitude 
of  which  he  ftood  fo  much  in  need.  He  was  afto- 
Btfbed,  and  not  without  reafbn,  that  the  king's 
iriendihip  for  him,  which  had  been  fo  warm  and  of 
fuch  k>ng  duration,  had  vanifhed  in  a  moment, 
and  had  been  fucceeded  by  fo  violent  an  animoiit7 
as  thefe  proceedings  indicated.  He  knew  the  king's 
temp)er  too  well  to  imagine  that  any  oppofition  he 
could  make  would  anfwer  any  good  purpofe,  and 
therefore  refolved  to  make  none.  But  before  he 
left  York-place,  he  ordered  an  exa6k  inventory  to 
be  taken  of  all  the  furniture,  plate,  &c.  in  thai 
palace^  of  which  the  following  is  a  (hort  defcrip^ 
tioDy  given  by  one  who  had  affifted  in  uking  that 
inventory :  "  In  his  gallery  were  fet  divers  tables» 
^  upon  which  were  laid  divers  and  great  ftores  of 
•*  rich  ftuffej  as  whole  pieces  of  filk  of  allcolours, 
«•  vclvets,fattins,  mufts,  tafFaties>  grograms,  fcarlets, 
«•  and  divers  rich  commodities.  Alfo  there  were  a 
^  thoufand  pieces  of  fine  hoUands,  and  the  hangings 
•^  irftbc  gallery  with  cloth  of  gold  and  cloth  of  fil- 
^  vcT,  and  rich  doth  of  bodkin  of  divers  colours, 
^  which  were  hanged  in  expeftation  of  the  king's 
^  coming.  Alfo,  on  one  fide  of  the  gallery  were 
^  hanged  the  rich  fuits  of  copes  of  his  own  provid- 
^  ing,  which  were  made  for  the  colleges  of  Oxford 

«  and 
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•^  and  Ipfwich;  they  were  the  richeft  that  ever  I  faw  ^P;'5>f; 

''  in  all  my  life«     Then  had  he  two  chambers  ad* 

'^  joining  to  the  gallery,  the  one  mod  commonly 

<^  called  the  gilt  chamber^  wherein  were  fet  two 

*^  broad  and  long  tables,  whereupon  was  fet  fuch 

^'  abundance  of  plate  of  ali  forts,  as  was  almoft  ia« 

**  credible  to  be  believed,  a  great  part  being  all  of 

^*  clear  gold  s  ai\d  upon  every  table  and  cupboard 

«  where  the  plate  was  fet  were  books  importing 

<*  every  kind  of  plate,  and  every  piece,  with  the 

«  contents  and  weight  thereof  ••*•"     In  a  word« 

the   goodst  plate,  and   furniture   of  that  palace 

were  eftitnated  at  500,000  crowns,  equivalent  to 

500,000 1.  of  our  money.    A  ftriking  proof  of  the 

xnagniBcent  fpirir,  as  well  as  of  the  immenfe  wealth* 

of  this  extraordinary  man ! 

When  the  cardinal  had  fet  every  thing  in  order 
at  York- place,  he  took  his  barge  at  the  privy  ftair$» 
followed  by  a  numerous  train  of  attendants,  and 
failed  down  the  river,  which  was  almoft  covered 
with  boats  and  barges,  crowded  with  the  citizem 
of  London,  expeding  to  fee  him  carried  to  the 
Tower  '".  They  were  difappointed.  He  landed 
at  Putney,  and  mounting  his  mule,  let  out  on  his 
joMrney.  But  he  had  not  gone  far^  when  he  wag 
accofted  by  Mr.  Norris,  a  gentleman  of  the  court, 
with  a  mod  gracious  meflage  from  the  king;  aflfur- 
ing  biro  that  he  flood  as  high  as  ever  in  his  royal 
favour.  This  unexpedled  meilage  threw  his  fpi- 
fits  into  fo  violent,  an  agitation,  that,  forgetting 
both  his  age  and  dignity,  jic  fprung  from  his  mule, 

i^s  CavendUh*«  Life  of  Wolfey^  p.  79*  |M  Xbid. 
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fell  on  his  knees  in  the  mire,  and  holding  up  his 
hands,  uttered  fomc  extravagant  expreflions  of  joy 
and  gratitude  '*'•     But  he  foon  recovered  from  this 
unfccmly  perturbation,  and  converfed  calmly  with 
Mr.  Norris,  who  delivered  him  a  ring  which  the 
king  had  been  accuftomed  to  fend  him,  as  a  token 
to  give  credit  to  the  bearer.    It  is  impoffible  to  dis- 
cover what  induced  Henry  to  lend  this  meflage  ; 
whether  it  proceeded  from  fome  remains  of  affec- 
tion, or  was  a  mere  artifice  to  prevent  his  making 
any  defence  in  the  profecution  commenced  againft 
him  on  the  ftatute  of  provifors.     The  cardinal  ar- 
rived at  Afliur  the  fame  evening,   and  found  the 
houfe  almofl:  quite  unfurniflied,  and  very  unlike 
the  magnificent  manfion  he  had  left '". 
The  cardi-       Thc  king  granted  the  cardinal,  by  letters  patent, 
forfeu^*  a  power  to  appoint  two  attornies.to  appear  and  an- 
fwer  for  him  in  all  courts  of  juftice  **•.    He  accord- 
ingly conftitutcd  John  Scufe  and  Chriftopher  Gen- 
ney  his  attornies,  who  appeared  for  him  Odober 
aS,  and  protefted  in  his  name,  '^  That  he  did  not 
<^  know  that  the  impetration  of  the  bulls  from 
**  Rome  was  to  the  contempt  and  prejudice  of  thc 
«  king,  or  againft  any  ftatute.     As  to  the  particu- 
**  lars  wherewith  he  was  charged  by  mafter  attor- 
^«  ney,  he  confeft  them  all  true  j  and  fo  fubmitted 
**  himfelf  to  thc  king."     Upon  which  the  court 
pronounced  this  fentence:    **  That  he  was  out 
**  of  thc  protcdion,   and  his  lands,   goods,  and 
**  chattels  forfeit,  and  his  perfon  might  be  feifcd  *^.** 

3<7  Stowe,  p.  547.  3S>  Ibid.  p.  548.     Cavendifliy  p.  8i« 
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The  cardinal  might  have  made  a  much  better,  and  a.p.  i5»9> 
even  effcAual  defence,  by  producing  the  king's  let-  ' 
tcrs  patent,  authorifing  him  to  accept  the  bulls  from 
Rome  •'".  But  his  knowledge  of  Henry's  violent 
vindiftive  temper,  and  his  hopes  of  being  received 
again  into  faVour,  determined  him  to  make  no  op- 
pofition. 

After  a  long  intermiffion  of  feven  years,  a  par-  pariia- 

liament  was  now  called,  which  met  November  3d.  °**"^* 

One  of  the  objedls  of  calling  this  parliament,  or 

at  Icaft:  of  thofc  who  advifed  the  calling  of  it,  fecms 

to  have  been  to  complete  the  ruin  of  cardinal  Wol- 

fcy,    and  effc6lually  prevent  his  returning  again 

into  favour,  which  his  enemies  grcady  dreaded. 

With  this  view,  a  committee  of  the  houfe  of  lords 

preiented  to  that  houfe,  December  ift,  a  very  long 

addrefs  to  the  king  againft  the  cardinal ;  accufmg 

him,   «  That   prefuming  to  take  upon  him  the 

"  authority  of  the  pope's  legate  a  latercy  he  hath 

"  committed  notable,  high,  and  grievous  offences, 

"  as  contained  in  certain  articles  here  following  *•*." 

The  articles  were  no  fewer  than  forty-fours  fome 

of  them  trifling,  fome  gready  exaggerated,  if  not 

untrue,  few  of  them  of  great  importance,  and  none 

of  them  very  highly  criminal.     They  are  far  too 

long  to  be  here  inferted  ;  the  following  one,  which 

is  the  fixth,  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  :  **  Whereas 

**  your  grace  is  our  fbvereign  lord  and  head,  in 

"  whom  flandeth  all  the  furety  and  wealth  of  this 

*^  realm,  the  fame  lord  cardinal,  krlowing  himfeif 

*'  to  have  the  foul  and  contagious  difeafe  of  the 

^'1  CaTCBdifli,  p.  S3.  I9t  PaiLHift.  vol.  iiJ.  p.  41. 
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^^  great  pox  broken  out  upon  him  in  divers  places 
<'  of  his  body,  came  daily  to  your  graccj  rowning 
^^  (whifpering)  in  your  car>  and  blowing  upon  your 
^  moft  noble  grace  with  his  perilous  infe&i?e 
<^  breath,  to  the  marvelous  danger  of  your  highnefs, 
^*  if  God  of  his  infinite  goodncfs  had  not  better 
*^  provided  for  your  highnefs.  And  when  he  was 
^*  once  heald  of  them,  he  made  your  grace  to 
**  believe  that  his  difeafe  was  an  impofthume  in  his 
«  head,  and  none  other  thing  ••*/'  The  laft  article 
concludes  with  this  rcquifition :  '<  Pleafe  it  your 
«*  royal  majefty,  therefore,  of  your  excellent  good* 
<<  nefs,  towards  the  weale  of  this  your  realm,  and  fub* 
^^  je£ls  of  the  fame,  to  fet  fuch  order  and  diredion 
<<  upon  the  faid  lord  cardinal  as  may  be  to  the  tcr- 
*<  rible  example  to  others,  to  beware  fb  to  offend 
«<  your  grace  and  your  laws  hereafter :  and  that  he 
<*  be  fo  provided  for,  that  he  never  have  any  power, 
*^  jurifdiElion,  or  authority  hereafter,  to  troubk, 
<'  vex,  and  impoverifli  the  commonwealth  of  this 
*^  your  realm,  as  he  hath  done  heretofore,  to  the 
^*  great  hurt  and  damage  of  every  man  almoft,  high 
«  and  low  *•*."  This  addrefs  was  fcnt  to  the  houfc 
of  commons,  and  their  concurrence  defired.  But 
there  the  cardinal  found  a  powerful  advocate  in  his 
own  fteward,  the  famous  Thomas  Cromwcl,  after- 
wards earl  of  EiTe^^,  who,  from  the  very  ioweft 
ftation,  rofe  to  the  higheft  honours  and  offices  in 
the  date,  by  the  mere  force  of  his  extraordinary 
talents  and  virtues.  Being  a  member  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  he  defended  his  fallen  mafler  with 

HI  Psrl.  Hill.  p.  44>  *M  Ibid.  p.  SS- 
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fucb  ftrcngth  of  argument  and  power  of  eloquence, 
that  the  addrcfs  was  rejefted  '•'•  There  is  fome 
reafon  to  fufpe<£t  that  the  king  was  not  very  fond 
of  this  addrefs,  and  did  not  wi(h  to  be  precluded 
from  recalling  his  former  favourite.  This  much 
at  Icaft  is  certain,  that  he  was'fo  far  from  being 
ofi^nded  with  Mr.  Cromwel  for  defending  his  un- 
happy mafter,  that  he  immediately  engaged  him  in 
his  own  fervice  ^^. 

This  very  parliament,  about  the  fame  time,  Remark. 
made  an  a6l  unfpeakably  more  unjuft,  oppreflive,  tutc.  *" 
and  cruel,  than  any  thing  of  which  they  had  accufed 
the  cardinal.  The  king  had  borrowed  great  fums 
of  money  from  a  prodigious  multitude  of  his  fub- 
jcfts  of  all  ranks,  for  the  repayment  of  which  he 
had  given  bonds  and  other  legal  fecurities.  The 
<f>arliament  very  generoufly  made  the  ki:ng  a  pre- 
ient  of  all  the  money  he  had  borrowed  from  his 
fubjeds,  and  declared  his  bonds  artd  fecurities  to 
be  of  no  value.  The  king  thanked  his  two  houfes 
in  the  politeft  terms  for  their  generofity,  and  gra- 
ciouily  accepted  their  valuable  present ;  while  his 
creditors  were  left  to  condole  with  one  another, 
and  put  up  with  their  lofles  as  well  as  they  could* 
The  preamble  to  this  iniquitous  ftatute  is  one  of  the 
mod  extravagant  pieces  of  flattery  that  ever  wa^ 
compofed.  In  it  they  give  a  mournful  defcription 
of  the  oonfufion,  poverty,  diftrefs,  and  mifcry  of  all 
other  nations,  and  draw  a  very  flattering  pidure  of 
the  riches,  peace,  and  profperity  of  England  during 
his  grace's  reign }  never  reflecting  that  only  a  few 

t9$  CvreadUby  p.  ta,  %%,  >^  Merbert,  p.  ift9. 
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clays  before  they  had  accufcd  cardinal  Wolfcy  of 

having  taken  the  diredion  of  all  affairs,  and  thereby 

brought  the  nation  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin  *''• 

None  of  Wolfcy's  admirers  ever  paid  him  fo  great 

a  compliment  as  this  parliament,  which  confpircd 

his  ruin. 

Diftrefs  of       In  the  mean  time  the  cardinal  was  very  wretched 

dinai!'^        and  unhappy  at  Afliur.     Finding  himfelf  unable 

to  fupport   his  attendants,    he  difmiflcd  a   great 

number  of  them  November  5th  ;  and  as  he  had 

been  a  very  indulgent  matter,  both  he  and  they 

fhed  a  flood  of  tears  at  parting,  and  fomc  of  the 

gentlemen  who  could  fupport  thcmfelves  refufed  to 

leave  him  '•*.     His  mind  was  violently  agitated  by 

alternate  hopes  and  fears,  occafioned  by  a  fucccf- 

fion  of  kind  meflages  and  cruel  demands  from  the 

king.     Sir' John  Ruflcl  was  fent  in  great  fccrccy 

from  the  court  at  Greenwich  November  6th,  with 

a  moft  comfortable  aflurance  that  the  king  was  not 

really  oflFcnded  with  him;  and,  a  few  days  after, 

judge  Shelley  came  with  a  command  to  furrcndcr 

to  the  king  York-place,  which  belonged  to  his  Ice 

of  York.     He  was  greatly  fliockcd  at  this  illegal 

demand;  but,  after  rcafoning  long  with  the  judge, 

he  at  laft  complied.      *<  Thus,"  fays  Cavendilh, 

(his  gendeman  ufher,)    "  my  lord  continued  at 

"  Alhur,  receiving  daily  meflages  from  die  court, 

"  fomc  good  and  fomc  bad,  but  more  ill  than 

"  good  '^."     The  deflgn  of  the  cardinal's  enemies 

at  court,  in  procuring  fo  many  harfli  meflfages  to  be 

'97  Rolls  of  Parliament,  A.  Dt  1519* 
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fent  him,  was,  as  wc  arc  told,  cither  to  provoke  ^'^•'^^9- 
him  to  do  fomc  rafli  thing  that  might  irritate  the 
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king  againft  him,  or  to  throw  him  into  fomc  dif-  ' 


cafe  that  might  occafion  his  death,  which  they  mod 
carncftly  dcfircd.  In  this  lad  cruel  dcfign  they 
nearly  fuccccdcd.  At  Chriftmas  he  fell  fo  dangcr- 
oufly  ill,  that  his  attendants  believed  him  to  be 
dying  ^. 

The  news  of  the  cardinal's  ficknefs  feems  to  have  a.d.  is%o. 
excited  the  king's  compaflion,  of  which  he  was  not  dinai'"" 
very  fufceptiblc.     He  commanded  his  phyfician,  fic^"«^« 
do£tor  Butts,  to  go  and  vific  him ;   who,   on  his  covery. 
return  to  court,  told  the  king  that  he  was  danger- 
Gufly  ill,  and  that  if  he  did  not  receive  fomc  com- 
fort from  his  majefty,  he  would  be  a  dead  man  in 
four  days.     "  God  forbid,"  faid  Henry,  "  that  he 
"  Ihould  die;  for  I  would  not  lofc  him  for  20,000 1. 
"  I  pray  you  go  to  him,  and  do  your  bed  care  of 
"  him."     The  dodlor  honeftly  replied,  that  all  his 
care  would  fignify  nothing,  if  his  majefty  did  not 
fend  him  a  gracious  mefiage.     The  king  took  a 
ring  from  his  finger,   charged  with  a  ruby,   on 
which  his  own  pifture  was  engraved,  commanding 
the  doftor  to  deliver  it  to  him,  and  aflure  him  that 
*^  he  was  not  offended  with  him  in  his  heart,  with 
many  other  kind  expreffions.     Lady  Anne  Boleyn 
too,  at  the  king's  defire,  took  her  tablet  of  gold 
that  hung  at  her  fide,  and  delivered  it  to  the  dodtor, 
with  many  gendc  and  loving  words.     When  doftor 
Butts  delivered  thefc  tokens  and  meffages,  "  the 
f'  cardinal,"  lays  one  who  was  prefent,  "  advanced 

40Q  Cavcndilh,  p.  86. 
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"  himfclf  in  his  bed,  and  received  the  tokens  verjr 
^  joyfully;  giving  him  thanks  for  his  pains  and  good 
*'  comfort/*  From  that  moment  his  hopes  revived, 
his  diicafe  abated,  and  in'  a  few  days  he  was  out  of 
danger  ^'. 
mSou!  ^*^*'^  ^^^  cardinal  refidcd  at  Aftiuf,  he  neglefted 
nothing  that  he  thought  might  contribute  to  the 
recovery  of  the  king's  favour.  His  chief  reliance 
feems  to  have  been  on  the  good  offices  of  do&or 
Stephen  Gardiner,  who  had  formerly  been  his  Ic- 
cretary,  and  was  now  fecretary  to  the  king.  The 
letters  he  wrote  to  that  gentleman  in  this  interval^ 
it  muft  be  confeffed,  do  him  no  honour.  They 
plainly  difcover  that  he  did  not  poffefs  that  firm- 
/  nefs  and  fortitude  of  mind  that  became  a  great  man 

in  his  circumftances ;  they  betray  an  exccffivc 
fondnefs  for  riches,  power,  and  royal  favour,  and 
an  extreme  dejedlion  add  abafement  of  fpirit  on 
the  lofs  of  them  ;  in  a  word,  they  prove  that  car* 
dinal  Wolfey,  with  all  his  great  talents,  was  a  mere 
man  of  the  world,  who  placed  his  fupretfie  felicity 
in  the  fmiles  of  royalty  and  the  funfbine  of  a  court, 
and  when  theie  were  taken  from  him  he  had  nothing 
left^\ 
FaTourtto  Henry  having  by  this  time  feized  all  the  cardi* 
dUiudY"  nal's  goods  and  chattels,  the  income  of  his  bifhop 
rics,  abbies,  and  other  benefices,  his  colleges  all 
Oxford  and  Ipfwich,  with  all  their  furniture  and 

40I  Cafendifli,  p.  S7,  88.  GroTe*s  Life  and  Timet  of  CardiBil 
WoKey,  vol.  it.  p.  3«5,  326. 
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revenues,  his  penfions,  his  clothes,  and  even  his  a.  0.1530- 
vciy  tomb,  feems  to  have  propofcd  to  carry  his 
pro/ccution  of  him  no  further.  He  granted  him 
therefore  a  pardon  Fcbrujiry  12th,  A.  D.  1530,  of 
aU  treafons,  murders,  rapes,  and  all  other  crimes 
and  mifdemeanors,  in  the  moft  ample  manner  that 
could  be  devifed.  Five  days  after  this,  February 
17th,  the  king  and  the  cardinal  entered  into  indcn-  • 
tures,  by  which  the  cardinal  furrendered  to  the 
king  the  revenues  and  patronage  of  his  bifhopric 
of  Winchefter  and  abbey  of  Saint  Alban's,  with 
all  his  other  rents  and  penHons  at  home  and  abroad; 
and  the  king  granted  to  the  cardinal  the  revenues, 
patronages,  lands,  and  houfes  of  his  archbifhopric 
of  York,  except  York-place,  with  a*  penfion  of 
1000  marks  a-year  out  of  the  bifliopric  of  Win- 
chefter. About  the  fame  time  the  king  fent  him 
a  prefcnt  of  3P00I.  in  money,  and  in  plate  and 
furniture,  &c.  to  the  value  of  3374 1.  3  s.  7d.  and 
gave  him  leave  to  refide  at  Richmond  ^'. 

The  cardinal's  enemies  at  court  were  greatly  ThccardU 
alarmed  at  thefc  favours,  which  had  been  granted  Jjf^  ^ih*^ 
without  their  knowledge.     They  were  particularly 
apprehenfive  of  his  refiding  at  Richmond,  fo  near 
the  court ;  and  therefore  they  exerted  all  their  arts 
to  procure  an  order  for  his  removal  to  fo  great  a 
diftance  as  might  prevent  his  having  an  interview 
with  the  king,  which  he  defircd  and  they  dreaded' 
above  all  things.     They  at  length  prevailed.     An 
order  was  fent  to  him,   by  his  friend  Mr.  Crom- 
wel,  to  go  and  refide  in  his  archbilhopric  of  Yorl^, 

40s  Ryin.  p.  366—376. 
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This  was  a  fevcrc  blow  to  the  cardinal,  who  ftill 
flattered  himfelf,  that  if  he  could  obtain  an  audience 
of  the  king,  he  would  regain  his  favour.  He 
therefore  entreated  Cromwel  to  procure  him  leave 
to  refide  in  his  bilhopric  of  Winchefter,  which  was 
not  at  fo  great  a  diftance.  But  this  could  not  be 
obtained,  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  defired  Crom- 
wtl  to  tell  him,  that  if  he  did  not  get  away  imme- 
diately into  the  north,  he  would  come  and  tear  him 
in  pieces  with  his  teeth.  "  Then,"  faid  he,  "  Tom, 
"'  it  is  time  for  me  to  be  gone."  And  that  zealous 
and  faithful  friend  having  got  him  looo  marks, 
and  a  moft  gracious  meflage  from  the  king,  he  fee 
out  with  one  hundred  and  fixty  attendants,  a  long 
train  of  waggons,  containing  his  plate,  furniture, 
&c.  and  proceeding  by  eafy  journies,  he  arrived  at 
Peterborough,  where  he  celebrated  the  feaft  of 
Eaftcr.  He  fpent  the  fummcr  and  harveft  at 
'  .  Southwell  and  Scrooby-houfes,  (belonging  to  his 
fee,)  which  he  repaired  i  and  there,  by  his  aflFability 
and  hofpitality,  he  gained  the  efteem  and  love  of 
people  of  all  ranks.  About  Michaelmas  he  came 
to  his  caftle  of  Cawood,  feven  miles  from  York  ***. 
Hit  b«-  '  In  this  fituation  the  cardinal  behaved  with  de- 
thc7e"^  corum  and  propriety.  He  received  all  who  came 
to  vifit  him  with  condefccnfion,  and  treated  them 
hofpitably.  Here,  as  he  had  done  at  Scrooby, 
he  went  to  fome  neighhouring  church  every  Sun- 
day, where  he  faid  mafs,  and  one  of  his  chaplains 
preached.  After  fcrvice  he  invited  the  clergy  and 
moll  rcfpeftabic  parilhioners  to  dinner,  and  diftri- 

*«•♦  Cavendifli,  p.  91,  9*,  93,      Giovei  vol.  iv.  p.  3J4. 
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butcd  alms  to  the  poor.     The  clergy  of  his  cathe-  ^»^-  '530. 
dral  he  treated  in  the  kindcft  manner  j  telling  them 
he  was  come  to  live  among  them  as  their  friend  and 
brother.     He  could  not,  however,  overcome  his 
taftc  for  magnificence  5  and  though  he  was  in  want 
pf  money,  he  employed  three  hundred  labourers 
and    artificers  in  repairing  his  caftle  of  Cawood^ 
His    hofpitality,    popularity,   and   buildings,   v^cre 
greatly  magnified  and  ;nifreprefented  to  the  king, 
to  excite  his  jealoufy.     Of  this  his  friend  Cromwcl 
informed  him,  and  gave  him  many  prudent  advices, 
which,    if  he   could  have   followed,   his  enemies 
would  probably  have  forgot  to  fear  and  perfecuce 
him.     It  is  faid  by  fome  hiftorians,  that  the  king's 
dcfign  in  all  he  had  done  againft  his  favourite,  was 
to  bring  him  to  confcnt  to  pronounce  the  fentencc 
pf  divorce,  without  regard  to  the  court  of  Rome  ^ 
and  that  when  he  obftinately  rcfufed  to  do  it,  he 
refolved  to  ruin  him*''\     But  of  this  I  can  find  no 
evidence. 

The  clergy  of  York,  highly  pleafed  with  their  Hi»  inftai. 
metropolitan,  waited  upon  him  in  a  body,  and  '"^Igj*"" 
begged  "  that  he  would  come  to  be  inftalled  in  his 
"  cathedral,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  his  pre- 
"  deceflbrs."  To  this,  after  taking  fome  time  to 
confider,  he  confentcd,  on  condition  that  it  (hould 
be  done  with  as  little  pomp  as  pofiible ;  and  the 
Monday  after  All  Saints  was  appointed  to  be  the 
day  of  the  inftalment.  As  foon  as  the  news  of  this 
was  made  public,  the  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and 
clergy  of  the  country  around  fcnt  great  quantities 

♦«5  Grove,  voL  iv.  p.  334  339. 
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ofprovifionsof  all  kinds  to  York,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  a  moil  magniBccnt  feaft.    But  thi^ 
folemnity  was  prevented  by  a  very  unexpeded 
event  **^. 
His  death.       On  the  Friday  before  the  intended  inftalment, 
the  earl  of  Northumberland,  accompanied  by  fir 
Walter  Wallh,  a  gentleman  of  the  king's  bed- 
chamber, and  a'  number  of  horfcmen,  arrived  at 
Cawood,  took  pofleflion  of  the  caftle,  and  going 
up  flairs,  was  met  by  the  cardinal,  who  embraced 
him,  believing  he  had  come  to  pay  him  a  friendly 
vifit.     The  carl  then  faid,  with  a  faultering  voice, 
^*  I  arreft  you  of  high  treafon."     And  the  cardinal, 
in  great  furprife,  after  fome  hefitation,  fubmittcd. 
On  Sunday  the  earl  fct  out  with  his  prifoner  for  the 
earl  of  Shrewfbury's,  fteward  of  the  king's  houfe- 
hold,  at  Sheffield- park,  where  they  were  dircfted 
to  remain  till  further  orders,  and  arrived  there  on 
the  third  day,  November  9th.     The  carl,  his  lady, 
and  family,  received  the  cardinal  with  every  mark 
of  rtfpeft,  and  treated  him  with  the  greatcft  tcn- 
derncfs.     Here   he  remained  about  two  weeks, 
waiting  for  orders  from  court;   towards  the  end 
of  which  time  he  was  feized  with  a  flux.    At  lengdi| 
fir  William  Kingfton,    condablc  of  the  Tower, 
arrived,  with  twenty-four  of  his  guards,  to  con- 
duft  him  to  London,      The  earl  of  Shrewfljury 
was  at  great  pains  to  communicate  this  news  to  the 
cardinal  fo  as  not  to  alarm  him,  and  employed  Ca- 
vcndilh,  who  told  him  he  brought  him  good  news, 
that  the  king  had  fcnt  fir  William  Kingfton  to  con- 

•»««  Grove,  vol.  iv.  pt  334.  339, 
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duft  him  into  his  royal  prcfence.     "  Kingfton  1" 

cried  the  cardinal  i  and  clapping' his  hand  on  his 

thigh,  gave  a  great  figh.     The  earl  then  entered, 

and  told  him,  that  he  had  letters  from  his  friends 

at  court,  which  afTured  him  that  the  king  had  the 

(incereft  friendfhip  tor  him,  and  was  determined  to 

(hew  him  favour.     Sir  William  Kingfton  was  theit 

introduced, '  fell  on  his  knees,  and  refufing  to  arife 

from  that  pofture,  delivered  the  king's  commend- 

arions  to  his  grace,  affured  him  of  his  royal  favour, 

and  faid,  that  his  majcfty  had  commanded  him  to 

obey  him  in  all  things.     The  cardinal,  who  ,perr 

fcdly  underftood  the  court  language,  replied,  "I 

^*  know  what  is  defigned  for  me  j  I  thank  you,  Qr, 

^*  for  your  good  news  ^  I  am  a  difeafed  man,  but 

f*  I  will  prepare  to  ride  with  you  to-morrow/* 

On  the  third  evening  he  reached  Leicefter-abbey^ 

^hcTt  he  was  received  by  the  monks  with  lighted 

torches,  to  whom  he  faid,  "  I  am  <ft>me,  my  bre- 

^*  thren,  to  lay  myj^ncs  amongft  you/'     Being 

lifted  from  his  mule  and  carried  up  ftairs,  he  was 

put  to  bed,  where,  after  languilhing  two  days,  he 

expired,  November 2 9th,  A.  D.  1530,  in  the  fixtietfi 

year  of  his  age.     In  his  laft  converfation  with  fir 

William  Kingfton,  among  other  things,  he  faid, 

"  Had  I  but  fcrved  God  as  diligently  as  I  have 

**  ferved  the  king,  he  would  not  have  given  me 

^  over  in  my  gray  hairs.     Put  this  is  the  juft  rc- 

^*  ward  that  1  muft  receive  for  my  diligent  pains 

*'  and  ftudy,  not  regarding  my  fervice  to  God,  but 

"  only  to  my  prince.    Let  me  advife  you  to  take 

^  heed  what  you  put  in  the  king's  head,  for  you 

*^  can 
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"  can  never  put  it  out  again.     I  have  often  kneeled 
"  before  him,  fometimcs  three  hours  together,  to 
"  perfuade  him  from  his  will  and  appetite,    but 
««  could  not  prevail  *'*''." 
Hjscha-  Thomas  Wolfey  rofc  from  a  humble  ftation  to 

greater  wealth  and  power  than  any  Britilh  fubjeft 
ever  attained.     His  revenues,  it  is  faid,  were  equal 
to  thofe  of  the  crown.     For  almoft  twenty  years 
he  not  only  direded  all  the  affairs  of  England  ia 
church  and  ftate,  but  had  alfo  very  great  influence 
in  all  the  affairs  of  Europe.     He  was  courted,  pre- 
ferred, and  pcnfioned  by  the  emperor,  the  king  of 
France,  and  feveral  other  princes  -,    flattered  by . 
divines,  hiftorians,  and  poets,  in  drains  approach- 
ing to  blafphcmy ;  and  ferved  by  lords,  knights, 
and  gentlemen  of  the  firft  rank,  who  bore  offices 
in  his  family.     His  revenues  he  never  hoarded,  bu? 
expended  in  building  noble  palaces,  magnificenjt 
colleges,  in  piomoting  arts  and  learning,  and  in 
fupporting  a  princely  eftabli^fment.     This  power 
I  will  not  fay  -he  never  abufcd  5  but  few  minifters 
have  pofTcfTcd  (b  much  power  for  fo  great  a  length 
of  time,  and  abufed  it  lef^.    England,  during  his  ad- 
miniftration,  was  the  umpire  of  Europe*    His  abili- 
ties were  certainly  great,  his  diligence  indefatigable, 
and  he  mufl  have  had  fomething  peculiarly  agree- 
able and  captivating  in  his  addrefs,  who  fo  fuddenly 
gained,  and  fo  long  preferved,  the  afFedion  of  fo 
capricious,  fo  impetuous,  and  fo  fickle  a  prince  as 
Henry  VIII.     His  morals  were  far  from  being  fuit- 
able  to  his  clerical  charafter  and  high  flation  in  the 

407  Cavendllb,  chap.  19,  »o. 
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church.  His  fpirits  fell  with  his  fortunes,  and  he  ^-  ^'  'ss*- 
never  could  fubduc  his  paflion  for  pomp  and  power, 
or  rclinquifh  his  hopes  of  royal  favour,  which  he 
Ibliciced  in  fuch  an  abjeft  manner  as  degraded  and 
funk  his  chara(fter.  His  fall  was  fortunate  to  his 
country  in  one  refpeft,  as  it  removed  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  props  of  the  papal  power,  which  foon 
after  fell  to  the  ground  in  England. 

During  the  whole  of  this  year,  1530,  Henry  jDe5««« of 
was  employed  in  profecuting  the  plan  fuggefted  by  ^at^' 
dodor  Cranmer,  and  coUedling  the  opinions  of  uni- 
vcrfities  and  learned  men,  at  home  and  abroad,  in 
favour  of  his  divorce.  In  this  fervicc  a  confider- 
able  number  of  the  mod  intelligent  and  aflivc  men 
in  England  were  engaged  5  and  they  were  fo  fuc- 
ccfsful,  that  in  the  courfc  of  this  year  they  obtained 
decrees  of  ten  of  the  mod  famous  univerficies  in 
Europe  againft  the  legality  of  the  king's  marriage; 
viz.  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  England;  of 
Paris,  Angers,  Bourges,  Orleans,  and  Thouloufe, 
in  France ;  and  of  Bologna,  Padua,  and  Ferrara, 
in  Italy  ^*.  They  prevailed  alfo  on  feveral  men  of 
learning  to  publilh  books  in  favour  of  the  divorce, 
and  procured  the  written  opinions  of  many  cjoftors 
of  the  civil  and  canon  law  to  the  fame  purpofc  *^. 
Henry's  agents  in  Switzerland  and  Germany  were 
no  lefs  aftive  and  fuccefsful.  They  applied  to 
the  proteftants  as  well  as  papifts,  and  both,  in 
general,  declared  for  the  divorce.  All  thefe  de- 
crees, books,  and  opinions,  procured  with  much 

4o«  Rym.  torn.  xW.  p.  390—400.    Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  85—9$. 
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A.D.i5ao.  difficulty  and  labour  and  at  no  fmall  expence>  were 

'        tranfmicted  to  England. 
Appiica-         No  prince  in  Europe  was  a  greater  admirer  of 
Rmm!       ^^  unlimited  power  of  the  pope  than  Henry  VIIL: 
he  had  written  in  defence  of  it;  and  though  he  was 
greatly  diipleafed  with  Clement  VIL,  he  could  not 
think  of  contradifting  his  own  writings^  by  with- 
drawing his  obedience  to  the  holy  fee.    He  refolvcd 
therefore  to  make  fome  further  attempts  at  the  court 
of  Rome.    By  his  influence,  a  confiderable  number 
'  of  the  great  men,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity, 

fent  a  mofl:  humble  and  earned  addrefs  to  the 
pope,  dated  July  13th.     In  this  addrefs  they  be- 
fecch  and  conjure  his  holinefs,  in  the  moft  pathetic 
language,  to  do  juftice  to  their  diftreflfed  and  injured 
fovercign,  by  pronouncing  the  fentcncc  of  bis  di- 
vorce, which  all  the  mofl:  famous  univerfities  and 
moft  learned  men  in  Ei)gland,  France,  and  Italy 
had  declared  to  be  jufl:  and'  neceflTary ;  indmadng^ 
in  very  plain  terms,  that  if  he  rcfufcd  to  do  this, 
that  chey  would  find  a  remedy  in  another  way. 
This  addrefs  was  figncd  by  two  archbifhops,  four 
bifhops,  two  dukes,  two  marquifles,  thirteen  carls, 
two  vifcounts,    twenty-three  barons,   twenty-two 
abbots,  and  eleven  knights  and  doctors  ^•*.    The 
king  commanded  his  ambaflTadors,  the  earl  of  Wilt- 
ihire  and  dodtor  Cranmcr,  who  were  at  Bononia, 
where  both  the  emperor  apd  the  pope  then'relidcd, 
to  fecond  and  enforce  the  addrefs.     The  ambafla- 
dors  aftcd  their  part  with  great  zeal  and  ability  i 
and  the  pope  fecmcd  to  be  inclined  to  make  fotoc 

4«o  Parliament.  Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.(S*7S. 
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concelllons  to  the  king,  to  prevent  him  from  (hak-  ^^1530. 
ing  off  his  authority.  But  his  holinefs  xJurft  do 
nothing  to  difplcafe  the  emperor,  and  that  prince 
continued  to  cfpoufe  the  caufe  of  the  queen  his 
aunt.  To  the  addrefs  of  the  prelates  and  nobles 
the  pope  returned  an  ari;ful  and  Imooth  anfwer^ 
which  gave  no  fatisfadtion  *".  Doftor  Cranmer 
boldly  challenged  all  the  learned  men  of  the  papal 
court  to  a  difpute  on  the  queftion  of  the  king's 
marriage,  but  none  of  them  chofe  to  accept  the 
challenge  ***.  Henry  was  fo  much  pleafcd  with 
this,  and  with  the  report  made  of  hitn  by  the  earl 
of  Wiltlhire,  that  he  appointed  him  his  fole  ambaf- 
fador  to  the  emperor ;  and  the  pope,  as  a  mark  of 
his  reipe<5t,  and  to  pleafe  the  king,  made  him  his 
plenipotentiary  for  England  *'^ 

Henry  now  defpairing  of  any  fuccefs  at  the  court  a.  0.1531. 
of  Romci  brought  the  great  affair  of  his  divorce  ment!' 
before  his  parliament,  which  met  January  7  th, 
A.  D.  1 53 1.  On  the  36th  of  March,  the  lord 
chancellor,  attended  by  twelve  peers,  came  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  and  made  a  fpeech,  explaining 
the  king's  motives  for  defiring  a  divorce  from  his 
queen ;  and  then  produced  a  box,  containing  the 
decrees  Of  univerfitics,and  the  books  and  opinions 
of  learned  men,  on  that  fubjeft.  Sir  Bryan  Tuke 
opened  the  box,  and  took  out  twelve  writings 
fcaled,  the  decrees  of  twelve  univerfities,  which 
he  read,  tranflated  into  Englifli.  .There  were, 
hefides,  above  one  hundred  books  and  writings, 

^"  Parltatnetit.  Hift.  toI.  iii.  p.  75— 79* 
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^'^/'S^y*  which  there  was  not  time  to  read.  The  chancellor 
then  faid,  **  Now  you  in  this  houfc  may  report  in 
"  your  countries  wjlat  you  have  feen  and  heard  5 
"  and  then  all  men  fhall  openly  perceive  that  the 
**  king  hath  not  attempted  this  matter  of  will  or 
*«  pleafure,  as  fome  ftrangers  report,  but  only  for 
•*  the  difcharge  of  his  confcicnce,  and  furety  of 
"  the  fucceflion  of  this  realm.  This  is  the  caufc 
«*  of  our  report  hither  to  you,  and  now  we  will 
«  depart*"*." 
Books  on  Still  further  to  inform  his  fubjefts,  and  fecurc 
¥«ce."  th^ir  attachment,  Henry  caufed  fevcral  fmall  books, 
on  the  unlawfulnefs  of  his  marriage,  to  be  printed, 
publilhed,  and  diftributed  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. The  queen's  party,  which  was  not  incon- 
fiderable,  imitated  this  example,  and  wrote,  and 
circulated,  fevcral  treatifes  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
queftion.  The  divorce  now  appeared  important 
and  interefting  to  every  fubjeft,  and  there  were 
very  few  who  did  not  engage  warmly  in  the  con- 
teft.  The  men  of  all  ranks  were  in  general  (as 
we  are  told  by  a  contemporary  hiftorian)  on  the 
king's  fide,  and  the  women  on  the  queen's  **'. 
The  queen  The  king  fent  feveral  lords  of  his  privy  council 
iDflczible.  J.Q  ^j^g  queen  at  Greenwich,  May  3 1 ft,  to  communi- 
cate to  her  the  decrees  of  the  univerfities,  and  the 
opinions  of  learned  men,  on  the  unlawfulnefs  of 
their  marriage,  and  to  perfuade  her  to  quiet  the 
king's  confcience,  by  confenting  to  the  divorce. 
*'  I  pray  God,  (faid  (he,)  fend  his  grace  a  quiet 
**  confcicnce,  and  this  Ihall  be  your  anfwer :  that 

4U  HalJy  f.  X95,  &c.  4>5  Ibid.    Burner,  Tol.i.  p.  97— '105. 
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«  I  fay  I  am  his  lawful  wife,  and  to  him  lawfully 
"  married ;  and  by  the  order  of  the  holy  church  I 
"  was  to  him  efpoufed  as  his  trew  wife,  although 
•^  I  was  not  fo  worthy ;  and  by  that  point  I  will 
*'  abide,  till  the  court  of  Rome,  which  was  privy 
"  to  the  beginning,  have  made  thereof  a  deter- 
"  mination  and  final  ending  **^"  The  king  was  fo 
much  irritated  ^t  this  anfwcr,  that  he  never  faw  the 
queen  after. 

As  Henry  had  been  at  great  pains  to  fatisfy  his  AUiancei. 
own  mind,  and  to  convince  his  fubjcfts  of  the  un- 
lawfulness of  his  marriage,  and  the  necefTity  of  a 
divorce  to  prevent  a  difputed  fucceflion,  he  was  at 
no  Icfs  pains  to  incrcafe  the  number  and  fccure  the 
attachment  of  his  allies,  efpccially  of  thofe  who 
were  not  friendly  to  his  two  great  opponents,  the 
pope  and  the  emperor.  In  particular,  he  cultivated 
the  friendftiip  of  the  king  of  France  with  the  greateft 
diligence,  and  laboured,  by  many  good  offices,  to 
engage  him  warmly  in  his  caufe,  Doftor  Cran- 
mcr,  the  king's  ambaffador  to  the  emperor,  now 
in  Germany,  was  very  aftive  in  procuring  the  opi- 
nions of  learned  men  for  the  divorce,  and  in  con- 
veying hints  to  the  protcftant  princes,  that  they 
might  hope  for  afliftance  from  the  king  of  Eng- 
land againft  the  emperor  ^*'. 

As  the  greateft  oppofition  to  the  divorce  in  Eng-  a.d.  1551. 
land  was  expedled  from  the  clergy,  the  king  found  T^'^^'f^ 
it  neceffary  to  humble  them,  by  diminifliing  both 
their  wealth  and  power.      The  whole  clergy  of 

England  were  involved  in  a  praemunire,  and  put 

I 
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u'^J^i^-!f  ^^  ^^  ^^^  king'i  protcftion,  for  fubroitting  to  the 
kgatinc  power  of  cardinal  Wolfcy.     Thofc  of  the 
province  o(  Canterbury  redeemed  their  perfons  and 
goods  this  year,   by  paying  the  king  ioo>cx>ol.  $ 
and  thofc  of  the  province  of  York,    by  paying 
I83OO0I.  **•     In  the  deed  by  which  they  granted 
this  money  to  the  king,  they  were  broi^ht  to  ac- 
knowledge him  to  be  the  fupreme  head  of  the 
church  of  England,  which  gave  him  much  more 
authority  over  theiti  than  he  or  his  predeceflbrs  had 
before  pofTefTed.     The  laity  of  all  ranks,  vpho  had 
long  been  fleeced  and  oppreffcd  by  their  fpirkusU 
guides,  dilcovered  great  fatisfadlion  with  thefe  tran(^ 
a&ions;  and  the  clergy  feeing  themfelves  no  longer 
protcfted  by  the  pope,  or  fupported  by  the  peoplci 
were  obliged  to  fubmit.     Henry  not  only  humbled 
his  own  clergy,  but  he  (hewed  the  pope,  that  he 
had  it  in  his  power.either  to  deprive  him  of  all  the 
revenues  he  derived  from  England,  or  to  continue 
thefe  revenues  as  he  pleafcd.    The  parliament  made 
an  aft,  prohibiting  the  payment  of  the  firfl:*fruits 
of  archbiOioprics  and  bifhoprics  to  the  pope,  bu( 
gave  the  king  a  power  to  fufpend  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  that  aft,  or  to  confirm  it  by  his  letten 
patent.     This  zGt  was  communicated  to  the  court 
of  Rome ;   but,  as  it  did  not  produce  the  defircd 
cfied,  it  was  confirmed  by  letters  patent  the  year 
after,  July  9th  *'\ 
8ir  T,  Sir  Thomas  More,  lord  chancellor,  perceiving 

k4"$.      ^^^^  ^^^&  tended  to  a  toul  breach  with  the  churck 

4««  Burnet,  p.  lotf— 'iii. 
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of  Rome,  to  which  he  was  much  attached,  rcfignccf  ^'  ^  f^3^ 
his  high  office  May  i6th ;   and  on  the  fourth  day 
after,  the   king  delivered    the  great  feal  to  fir 
Thomas  Audley,  fpeakcr  of  the  houfc  of  com- 
mons *^. 

The  kings  of  England  and  France  concluded  a  Treaty «n4 
treaty  of  more  intimate  alliance  at  London  June  *°*^*«'*^- 
o^d,  in  which  they  ftipulated  to  affift  one  another 
widi  a  certain  number  of  forces,  in  cafe  the  em- 
peror made  war  upon  cither  of  them**'.  Still 
further  to  increafe  the  mutual  friendfhip  of  the  twd 
monarchs,  a  perfonai  interview,  between  Calais 
and  Boulogn,  was  propofed  and  agreed  upon,  for 
which  great  preparations  were  made  in  both  king- 
doms* Francis  entreated  Henry  to  bring  the  lady 
Ann  Boleyn  to  the  interview,  to  which  he  con- 
fented ;  and  that  fhe  might  appear  there  with  the 
greater  dignity,  he  created  her  marchionefs  of 
Pembroke,  and  made  her  a  grant  of  loool.  a-year 
in  land  September  ift.  About  the  fame  time  he 
fent  letters  to  many  prelates,  noblemen,  and  gen- 
tlemen, to  meet  him,  in  their  bcft  array,  at  Can- 
terbury September  26th,  to  attend  him  to  the  con- 
tinents and  with  a  numerous  and  fplendid  train  he 
embarked  at  Dover  Odober  nth,  and  landed  at 
Calais  the  fame  forenoon.  The  two  kings  met 
in  a  valley  near  the  marches  October  21ft,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Boulogn,  where  Francis  entertained  the 
king  and  court  of  England  in  the  moft  magnificei\t 
manner  four  days  j  and  on  the  fifth  the  two  kings, 
with  their  attendants,   fet  out  for  Calais,   where 

4*®  Ifcym,  toro.  xiy,  p.  431.  *•*  Ibid.  p.  435.' 
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Henry  entertained  the  king  and  court  of  Franccj 
with  equal  magnificence,  the  fame  number  of  days. 
At  one  of  the  difguifingSj  (as  they  were  called,) 
the   marchioncfs  of  Pembroke  danced  with   the 
king  of  France  without  her  mafque,  and  difplaycd 
the  charms  of  her*  pcrfon  to  great  advantage  ***. 
After  the  dance  he  entered  into  converfation  with 
her,  prefented  her  with  a  valuable  jewel,  and  af^ 
fured  her  that  he  would  exert  all  his  power  and  in-> 
flucnce  to  accelerate  the  divorce,  and  her  elevation 
to  the  throne  ***.     Henry  attended  his  royal  gucft 
Oftober  30th,  to  the  fame  place  where  they  had 
met,  and  there  they  took  leave  of  one  another  with 
the  ftrongeft  profcfilons  of  fincere  and  inviolable 
friendship.     Being  detained  by  (torms  and  contrary 
winds  at  Calais,  the  king  and  his  fuite  did  not  land 
at  Dover  till  November  1 4th. 
oiijeaof        l^hc  two  kings  had  pubhfhed,  with  great  often* 
tation,  that  the  defign  of  their  interview  was,  to 
concert  mcafurcs  for  raifing  a  powerful  army  for 
4.  joint  expedition  againft  the  Turks,  who  had  in- 
vaded Hungary, .  and  threatened  Italy.     In  this, 
however,  they  were  not  believed,  and  certainly 
were   not  fxncere.     Their  real  intention  was  to 
alarm  thq  emperor  aqd  the  pope,  that  the  former 
might  no  longer  oppofe,  and  that  the  latter  migh( 
be  induced  to  grant  Henry's  divorce,  and  to  give 
Francis  permi(|]on  to  tax  his  clergy,  which  he  had 
refufed.     Henry,  it  is  faid,  endeavoured  to  per* 
fuade  Francis  to  aflume  the  fupr^macy  of  the  Gal* 

4«t  HaJI,f.  106—110. 
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licaa  church,  by  which  he  would  acquire  a  great 

acceffion  both  of  wealth  and  power ;  but  Francis 

rather  inclined  to  gain  the  pope  than  to  withdrav^ 

from  his  obedience,  and  was  then  negotiating  aii 

interview  with  his  holinefs,  who  was  difcontented 

with  the  emperor,    and  wrfhed  to  prevail  upon  "> 

Henry  to  come  to  that  interview.     In  a  word,  the 

views  of  the  two  monarchs  did  not  exadlly  coincide,  ^ 

which  counteracted  their  friendly  difpofitions,  and 

rendered  their  meeting  of  little  or  no  effect  ***. 

The  king  of  France,  it  is  faid,  at  the  interview  The  king's 
encouraged  Henry  to  marry  the  marchionefs  of  "^^'^s*- 
Pembroke,  who  had  been  fo  long  the  objciSt  of 
his  love,  without  delay.  However  that  may  be, 
it  feems  to  be  certain  that  the  marriage  wa3  cele- 
brated in  great  privacy  fomc  time  in  the  month  of 
November,  foon  after  the  return  of  the  court  from 
Calais.  Doftor  Rowland  Lee  officiated  j  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  father,  mother,  and  brother  of 
the  royal  bride,  were  the  only  witneflcs.  Though 
dodtor  Cranmer  had  about  that  time  returned  from 
Germany,  and  flood  high  in  the  king's  favour,  he 
kiiew  nothing  of  this  marriage  till  about  two  weeks 
after.  If  he  had  been  confultcd,  it  is  probable  he 
would  have  adviicd  to  delay  it  till  after  the  divorce* 
The  ground  on  which  Henry  now  proceeded  to  it  '  • 

was  this,  that  as  the  moft  famous  univeffitics  and 
XDoft  learned  men  in  Europe  had  declared  that  his 
former  marriage  had  been  unlawful,  null,  and  void 
from  the  beginning,  he  was  as  much  at  liberty  to 

4*f  Gflroicr,  Uii^.  da  Fance,  toiii.xxJv.  p«459*-4ti* 
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marry  as  if  be  had  never  been  married  ♦*'.  Thia 
might  be  fufficienf  to  fatisfy  his  own  mind^  but  was 
Dot  fofficient  to  ftop  the  mouths  of  others^  er  M 
prevent  a  prodigious  clamour,  when  the  marriage 
was  made  plubUc. 
iup- « 5l^  William  Warham  archbiifaop  of  Canterbury  hav-- 
aMevch-  mg  died  in  Auguft  1532,  the  king  determined  to 
^^**  raife  do£tor  Cranmer  to  diat  high  ftation>  and  fent 
his  commands  to  him  to  return  immediately  into 
England.  When  Henry  communicated  his  intcn- 
tion  to  him  on  his  arrival,  he  earneftly  entreated  to 
be  exculed ;  and  in  this  we  have  good  reaibn  to 
believe  he  was  finccre.  He  had  married  a  lady  in 
Germafiv*  and  had  brought  her  privately  into  Eng- 
land. He  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  re- 
formation, and  had  great  (cruples  about  uking  the 
oath  of  canonical  obedience  to  the  pope ;  and  he 
knew,  that  though  Henry  had  qqarrellcd  with  the 
pope  about  the  clivorce,  he  was  ftill  firmly  attached 
1:0  the  tenets  of  popery.  In  a  word,  he  forefaw 
many  dangers  and  difiiculries  from  the  imperious 
ipirit  of  the  king,  and  the  critical  ftate  of  affairs. 
But  as  Henry  would  admit  of  no  excufe,  he  com- 
plied, and  was  confecrated  March  13th,  by  the 
bifhops  of  Lincoln,  Exeter,  and  St-Afaph  ***. 
8cfittnc«of  One  of  Cranmer's  firft  scares  after  his  advance- 
fWf of«^  ment  to  the  primacy  was,  to  put  an  end  to  the  long 
conteftcd  qucftion  of  the  divorce*  With  this  view, 
}ie  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king  April  1  ith,  humbly 
beiceching  him  to  grant  a  commiflTion  to  him,  as 

4?s  Iii)l»  f.  ^09.    Bvrsef^  p.  it^.  4^*  f  umei,  p.  i tS. 
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prinkace  of  all  England,  to  try  that  caufc,  and  pro- 
nounce a  definitive  fcntcnce.  In  confcqucncc  of 
this  requificion,  the  king  gave  him  a  commiflion, 
"  to  proceed  in  the  faid  caufe,  and  to  the'  exami- 
^  nation  and  final  determination  of  the  fame  ^^'* 
The  archbifliop,  attended  by  Gardiner  bifliop  of 
Wincheftcr,  the  bifhops  of  London,  Lincoln,  Bath 
and  Wells,  with  many  divines  and  canonifts,  ^ned 
his  court  May  loth,  in  the  monaftery  of  St.  Peter' 
atDunftable,  within  fix  miles  of  Ampthill,  where 
the  queen  reBded.  To  this  court  both  the  king 
and  queen  bad  been  fummoned.  The  king  ap« 
peared  by  proxy,  but  the  queen  made  no  com- 
pearance ;  and,  after  two  other  citations,  (he  was 
declared  contumacious.  All  the  evidences  that 
had  been  taken  in  the  former  trial,  the  determi- 
nations'  of  the  convocations  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  the  decrees  of  univerfities,  and  the  opinions 
of  learned  men,  were  laid  before  the  court.  Thcfc 
were  read  and  confidercd  at  two  fublequent  meet- 
ings J  and  at  laft.  May  ajd,  the  archbifhop,  with 
tht  confent  of  all  his  afieflbrs,  pronounced  a  fen- 
tence  of  divorce>  difiblving  the  marriage  which 
had  fo  long  fubfifted  between  the  king  and  queen, 
and  declaring  that  it  had  been  null  and  void  from 
the  beginning^**.  In  a  court  held  at  Lambeth 
May  iSth,.the  primate  pronounced  judgment  on 
the  king's  marriage  with  the  marchionefs  of  Pem- 
broke, declaring  it  to  be  good  and  valid***.    The 

♦*7  Collier,  vol.  ii.    Records,  No.  jrxiir. 
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A. P.  1535.  queen  was  crowned  at  Wcftminftcr  June  iftj-  with 

extraordinary  pomp**®. 
The  pope  Henry,  fcnfible  of  the  boldnefs  of  the  fkcps  he 
Uivo'^^V'*'*  had  lately  taken,  direftcd  his  ambaffadors  every 
where,  and  parricularly  at  the  imperial  court,  to 
take  all  poflible  pains  to  vindtc^  him,  by  explain- 
ing the  motives  of  his  conduft.  In  thofc  courts 
that  were  little  interefted  thefe  explanations  were 
well  received ;  but  the  emperor  anfwered  dryly, 
<<  that  he  would  confult  with  his  council  what  was 
<^  proper  to  be  done."  The  news  of  the  late 
tranfaflions  in  England  excited  the  moft  violent 
commotions  in  the  court  of  Rome.  The  cardinals 
of  the  imperial  party  prefTed  the  pope  to  avenge 
ffhe  infults  that  had  been  offered  to  his  rights  and 
dignity,  by  launching  the  loudeft  thunders  of  the 
church  againft  the  king  and  the  primate,  for  prc- 
fuming  to  determine  a  caufe  that  was  depending  be- 
fore his  holinefs.  But  the  pope  was  reftrained  by 
his  policy  from  complying  with  their  requefts  and 
his  own  paflions.  The  king  of  France,  in  orde^ 
to  gain  the  pope  to  his  party,  had  propofed  a 
marriage  between  Henry  duke  of  Orleans,  his  fc- 
cond  fon,  and  Katharine  de  Medicis,  niece  to  his 
hoiinefs.  Clement,  who  is  well  known  to  have  had 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  family  more  at  heart 
than  the  honour  of  the  holy  fee,  dared  not  to  oScnd 
Francis,  by  treating  the  king  of  England,  his 
moft  povrcrful  ally,  with  feverity,  for  fear  of 
breaking  ofF  the  propofed  match.  The  pope 
therefore  proceeded  no  further  at  this  time,  than  to 

450  HalJ,  f.  ii2<-»ftf 7. 
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reverie  the  fentence  of  divorce  pronounced  by  the  ^'P''S33; 
archbiffiop  of  Canterbury^   and   to   threaten  the 
king  with  excommunication  if  he  did  not  reftore 
things  to    their  former  ilate  before  September 
next*'*. 

The  king  endeavoured  at  this  time  to  prevail  Qaeen  Ct^ 
upon  the  former  queen  to  fubmit  to  the  fentence  ({j^"bic.*'*' 
of  divorce.      With   this   view  he  fent  the  lord 
Mountjoy  to  intimate  the  lentence  to  her^  and  to 
acquaint  her  that  ihe  was  thenceforward  to  enjoy 
only  the  title-  and  revenues  of  princefs  dowager  of 
Wales.    He  was  authorifed  to  employ  both  threats 
and  promifes^  of  which  he  was  not  fparing.     In 
particular,  he  promifed,  that  if  (he  complied  with 
the  king's  will^  her  daughter  would  be  put  next  in 
the  fucccffion  to  the  ifiue  of  the  prefent  queen ; 
and  if  Ihe  did  not  comply,  ftie  would  be  excluded. 
But  nothing  could  prevail.    The  unhappy  degraded 
queen  ftill  maintained  that  (he  was  the  king's  only 
kwful  wife,  and  that  ihe  would  retain  that  cha« 
rafter  till  Ihe  was  deprived  of  it  by  the  pope,  be- 
fore whom  the  caufe  was  depending.     This  firm- 
ncfs,  which  was  called  obftinacy,  drew  fomc  harfh 
treatment  upon  her^  which  was  cruel  and  unge« 


nerous  ***. 


There  was  nothing  Henry  more  earneftly  de-  EmbafTy. 
fired,  than  to  carry  the  king 'of  France  along  with 
him  in  his  quarrel  with  the  court  of  Rome.  He 
was  fiir  from  being  plcafcd,  therefore,  with  the  news 
of  an  intended  interview  between  that  prince  and 
the  pope.    To  prevent  this,  if  poffible,  he  fent  a 

4ii  Bumet,  t.133*  .    ^  .       4H  Ibid.p.  i}i. 
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^•^»«J-  ffitnAd  embaflfy  to  FranctSy  confifting  of  the 
'^  duke  of  Norfolk,  lord  Rochford,  6r  WiUfam 
PaWlctt,  fir  Anthony  Brown,  and  fir  Francis  Bryan, 
lyho  were  inftrufted  to  difluade  Francis  from  the 
interview,  or  at  leaft  to  prevail  upon  him  to  delay 
it,  till  the  pope  had  done  their  mafter  the  king  of 
England  juftice  in  the  affair  of  the  divorce.  The 
ambafladora  came  up  with  the  king  and  court  of 
prance  on  their  way  to  Marfeillcs  July  ift,  aid 
having  delivered  their  mefiage,  Francis  aniwem^ 
Tl^t  he  was  too  &r  advanced  to  break  or  put  off 
the  mterview,  but  that  he  would  take  the  fame  care 
of  their  mailer's  interefts  as  of  his  own,  and  prcfled 
them  to  accompany  him,  and  aflift  at  the  negoda- 
tions.  Lord  Rochford  returned  to  England  for  in- 
ftruAions,  and  Henry  recalled  his  ambaf&don; 
but  at  the  earned  entreaty  of  Francis  he  fcnt  die 
bilhop  of  Winchefter,  fir  John  Wallop,  and  dodor 
Bonner,  to  MariciUes,  to  be  prefent  at  the  inter- 
view*". With  his  ambafladors  he  recsdlcd  his 
natural  fon  the  duke  of  Richmond,  who  had  beeo 
about  a  year  at  the  court  of  France. 

The  pope  made  hb  public  entry  into  Marfeillcs 
with  great  pomp  in  the  beginmng  of  OStober,  aod 
foon  after  had  the  pleafure  to  marry  his  niece,  the 
famous  Katharine  de  Medicis,  to  Henry  duke  of 
Orleans  $  and  (he  became  the  confort  of  one,  aod 
the  mother  of  three  fucceflive  lungs  of  France. 
On  this  favourable  occafion,  Francis  was  far  from 
ncglcdling  the  concerns  of  his  ally  the  king  of  Eag- 
land  i  and  he  at  length  prevailed  upon  the  pope  By 

'proaaife, 
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pr€>fmfe»   tbtt  if  Henry  woirfd  fend  a  proxy  to  ^.H-t^n* 
Romej   he  would  judge  his  caufe  in  confiftory^   '    '  ^ 
fitKH  which  he  would  exclude  die  cardinals  of  the 
Imperii  party.     But   the  Englifli   ambafiadors, 
knowing  that  their  mailer  would  not  fubmic  to  fend 
a  proxy,  were  not  iatisfied;  and  they  dire&ed  dodor 
Bonner  to  proci^e  admittance  to  the  pope,  and 
make  the  appeal  he  had  been  coniinilfioned  to 
make>  under  their  dire£lion.    Bonner  was  a  bold 
and  forward  man,  ready  to  do  any  thing  to  procure 
promotion.    With  fome  difikulty  he  got  accefs  to 
his  holineis  November  nth;  and,  after  a  fhort 
apology,  brifkly  told  him^  that  he  was  appointed 
by  his  ibvereign,  the  king  of  England,  to  appeal 
from  him  to  the  next  general  council,  produced  the 
af^al,  and  required  it  to  be  read.     The  reading 
of  this  inftrument,  which  was  long,  and  contained 
many  fevere  expreffions,  greatly  irritated  the  pope, 
who  could  not  help  difcovering  his  anger  both  by 
his  words  and  geftures.     At  the  concluHon  he  told 
Bonner,  he  would  confult  the  confiftory,  and  would 
give  him  an  anfwcr  next  day.     The  anfwer  was. 
That  the  appeal  was  illegal,  and  merited  no  re- 
gard***.    The  pope  fct  out  for  Rome  a  few  days 
after,  very  ill  pleafed  with  the  great  champion  of 
the  church  and  defender  of  the  faith* 

Francis  was  exceedingly  chagrined  at  the  unfor-  a.  a  1534, 
tunate  turn  this  affair  had  taken,  and  determined  to  Jn^o^M 
make  another  effort  to  prevent  a  total  and  final  the  kings 
breach  between  his  two  allies.     With  this  view  he  tlz^T^^ 
immediately  difpatched  John  de  BcUay,  bifhop  of 

*14  Burnet^  roU  u  p.  134.  vol.  iii.  p.  S6<'99.    Records,  No.  xxiii. 
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4>D.tf3»>  Paris,  to  London,  to  endeavoaf  to  perfuade  Henry 
to  make  fomc  advances  towards  a  reconciliation 
with  the  pope.     That  prelate  executed  Ms  com- 
xniffion  with  great  zeal*     After  fcveral  conftfences 
he  brought  Henry  to  confcnt,  that  if  the  pope 
would  fuperfcde  paffing  fentence  againft  him^   he 
would  fuperfcde  withdrawing  from  the  obedience 
of  the  holy  fee,  till  impartial  judges  had  examined 
his  caufe.     He  refufcd,  however,  to  give  this  pro- 
pofal  in  writing,  till  he  knew  that  it  would  be  ac- 
cepted*   Though  it  was  now  in  the  depth  of  winterj 
the  bilhop  took  a  journey  to  Rome,   where  he 
arrived  before  any  decifive  ftep  had  been  taken. 
He  laid  the  king's  propofal  before  the  pope  and 
cardinals,  by  whom  it  was  accepted,  on  this  con* 
dition.  That  an  authentic  inflrument  of  it,  together 
with  full  powers  to  fome  perfon  to  appear  and  a& 
in  the  king's  name,  (hould  be  produced  on  or  be- 
fore a  certain  B^cd  day,  moft  probably  the  20th 
of  March.      The  courier  did  not  arrive  at  the^ 
appointed  day.     The  confiftory  met  March  ajd, 
at  which  the  pope  and  twenty-fix  cardinals  were 
prefent.    The  cardinals  of  the  Imperial  party  com- 
plained that  they  had  been  abufed  and  deceived, 
and  infilled  with  great  vehemence  on  proceeding 
immediately  to  pronounce  a  final  fentence.     The 
bi(hop  of  Paris  pleaded  earneftly  for  a  delay  of 
only  fix  days,  in  favour  of  a  prince  who  had  done 
fo  much  for  the  church  of  Rome,  and  had  waited 
patiently  no  lefs  than  fix  years.     He  rcprefentcd, 
that  the  courier  might  have  been  retarded  by  con- 
trary winds,  the  overflowing  of  rivers,  or  other  ac- 
cidents; 
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cidcnts;  and  affurcd  thctn,  that  he  would  ccr-  -^.d-ij^v 
tainly  arrive  in  a  few  days.  The  pope  was  irre- 
iblute>  the  majority  were  for  proceeding,  and  nc* 
gledling  ftvcral  forms  which  would  have  required 
three  confiftories  at  leaft,  they  pronounced  a  fen* 
tence^  declaring  the  marriage  of  king  Henry  and 
queen  Catherine  good  and  valid,  and  the  iffue  of  it  ^ 
kgicimate.     All  the  Imperialifts  inr  Rome  were  • 

tranfported  with  joy,  which  they  expreflcd  by  firing 
cannons,  by  lighting  up  bonfires,  and  crying  in  the 
ftreets,  *  The  Emperor  and  Spain,'  as  if  they  had 
obtained  a  great  vidory ;  while  the  friends  of  France 
and  England  were  overwhelmed  with  aftonidimenc 
and  defpair.  Two  days  after,  iht  courier  arrived 
with  every  thing  that  was  dc fired  or  expefted. 
The  pope  and  cardinals  then  faw  the  grievous  error 
they  had  committed,  which  they  would  gladly  have 
repaired.  But  it  was  irreparable.  The  fentencc 
had  been  pronounced  with  too  much  folemnityj 
and  made  too  public,  to  be  reverfed*". 

There  arc  few  paflagcs  in  our  hiftory  more  Rdieaioiu 
worthy  of  attenxion  than  this  event.  Both  Henry 
and  the  pope  fincercly  wifhed  for  a  reconciliation ; 
all  who  defired  it  thought  it  certain,  and  all  who 
beared  it^  believed  it  to  be  unavoidable  s  and  yet 
the  court  of  Rome,  whofc  intereft  was  fo  deeply 
concerned,  by  one  falfe  precipitate  ftep  rendered 
it  impradlicabie.  Thofe  who  believe  in  an  over- 
ruling Providence,  and  think  the  reformation  of 
religion  hath  been  a  blefljng  to  England,  will  grate- 

^'<  Menioirts  de  Bellay,  ton.  ii.  p.  390— 394>«     Burnet,  rol.  L 
^MS*  vol.  ui.  p.  86«*99. 

fully  ^ 
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A>D.i5?4^  fUty  acknoiirlcc%e  its  infiuenft  on  this  occafion. 
This  great  rerokition  was  broi^bt  about  by  tbofe 
who  were  its  greaceft  enemies, 
intion        Though  Henry  had  enteruined  hopes  ofare- 


J!^^g'*~*  eoRciliation  with  the  court  of  Roine>  and  was  both 
Rmbc.       furpriicd  and  enraged  at  the  fentence  pronounced 
^againft  him,  he  was  not  unprepared  for  this  un^ 
expe£ted  rupture.    He  had  very  wifely  carried  the 
jnrliament,  the  convocation^  and  the  great  body 
of  his  fubjcfts  along  with  him  in  every  ftep  he  had 
taken  in  his  conteft:  with  the  court  of  Ronie>  and 
they  were  all  now  ripe  for  a  total  breach  with  that 
court.     In  a  feflion  of  parliament  that  commenced 
January  15th,  A.D.  1534,  fcveral  afts  were  made, 
which  greatly  diminifhed,  or  rather  quite  annihi* 
hted,  the  power  and  revenues  of  the  pope  in  Eng* 
land.     The  aft  againft  paying  firft-fruits  to  the 
pope  was  confirmed,  with  great  additions,  regulate 
ing  how  archbifliops.and  bifbops  were  to  be  chofcn 
and  confecrated,  without  making  any  applicatioo  to, 
or  receiving  any  bulls  from  Rome  **•.     By  anodicr 
aft,  all  appeab  to  Rome  were  prohibited  ^".    By 
a  third,  the  payment  of  Peter- pence,  and  all  pay- 
ments to  the  apoftolic  chamber  for  difpenfations* 
and  other  writings,  were  difcharged  ^.     By  thcfc 
laws,  great  fums  of  money  were  annually  loft  to 
Rome  and  faved   to  England,  and  the  EogliA 
were  delivered  from  much  vexation  and  trouble, 
as  well  as  expence,  in  pfofecudng  their  cauies  10 
a  foreign  court,  and  in  procuring  from  thence  dif-^ 

4ifi  Stafvtet,  %s  Hen.  VIII.  c.  %6»  417  Ibid.  c.  19* 
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penfatk>ns,  pardons^  and  a  prodigious  variety  of  a.p.  i534> 

other  writings.     In  the  lanie  (cflion  of  parliament 

aa  a^  was  made,  confirming  the  king's  divorce 

from  queen  Catherine,  and  his  marriage  with  queen 

Anne,  and  fettling  the  fucccffion  to  the  crown  oa 

his  iflfue  male  by  his  prefent,  or  any  future  queen  i 

and   faiting  them,  on  the  princtfs  Elizabeth,  (of 

whom  queen  Anne  had  been  delivered  September 

7th,  A.  D.  15330   who  about  twenty-five  year* 

after  mounted  the  throne  of  England  ^'^     In  the 

next  £effion  of  tliis  parliament,  which  c(»nmcnced 

November  3d,  the  fupremacy  of  the  church  of 

England,  with  all  its  rights  and  emoluments,  were  ^ 

annexed  to  the  crown,  which  completed  the  fepa* 

ration  of  the  kingdom  of  England  from  the  church 

aad  court  of  Rome  ^     A  fcparation  which  hath 

been  of  uafpeakable  advantage  to  the  former,  and 

of  no  inconfideraWe  lofs  to  the  latter.     By  another 

aA,  the  parliament  granted  the  king  and  his  fuc- 

cefibrs,  as  fuprcme  heads  of  the  church,  not  only 

the  firft-fruits  that  had  been  formerly  paid  to  the 

pope,  but  alfo  a  tenth  of  the  annual  revenue  of 

all  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  both  regular  and  fe- 

cular  ***. 

In  that  ieffion  of  this  parliament  which  met  in  Maid  of 
January*  that  famous  impoftor  commonly  called  ^*"^* 
the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,   who  had  made  a  mighty 
Boife  by^  her  pretended  revelations  for  two  years 
paft,  was  found  guilty  of  high  trcafon,  with  fix  of 
her  accomplices*     This  young  woman,  whofc  name 

419  Sututef»s5  Hen.VIII.  c.  %i.        44o  Ibid.  26  Hen.  VIU.  c.  i. 
44iplbid.  c.  t. 
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was  Elizabeth  Barton,  was  fubjeft  to  hyfterical  fits> 
in  which  Ihe  uttered  many  ftrange  incoherent  ex- 
preflions.  Richard  Matters,  parfbn  of  the  parifli 
of  Aldington,  in  which  fhe  lived,  taught  her  to 
counterfeit  trances,  and  inftrufted  her  what  to  fay 
in  thefe  trances,  and  to  affirm  that  thefe  things 
were  revealed  to  her  by  the  Holy  Ghoft.  Her 
pretended  prophecies  were  publilhed  by  Mailers, 
doftor  Bocking  a  canon  of  Canterbury,  and 
others,  who  were  admitted  into  the  plot,  and  by 
fuch  as  were  deceived.  One  Decring,  a  monk» 
poblifhed  a  book  of  her  revelations  and  prophefics, 
which  all  tended  to  exalt  the  power  of  the  pope 
and  clergy,  and  to  denounce  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  on  all  who  difobeyed  them.  In  particular, 
ihe  declared,  that  if  the  king  divorced  queen  Ca- 
therine and  married  another  wife,  he  (hould  not 
be  king  a  month  longer,  but  fhould  die  a  villain's 
death*  The  monks  and  fome  of  the  fecular  clergy 
made  the  pulpits  ring  with  thefe  dangerous  pre« 
didions,  which  made  the  king  to  command  Bar- 
tOD>  Bocking,  Mailers,  Decring,  and  other  fix  of 
her  mod  a6live  accomplices, ",  to  be  feized.  They 
were  examined  in  the  Star-chamber,  confefled  the 
whole  plot,  and  were  ordered  to  read  their  confef- 
fions  the  next  Sunday  at  Paul's  Crofs  immediately 
after  fermon.  They  were  then  committed  to  tjac 
Tower,  where  they  were  tampered  with  to  deay 
their  former  confeflions.  This  induced  the  king 
to  lay  the  affair  before  his  parliament,  and  Barton^ 
with  fix  of  the  chief  confpirators,  were  attainted 
of  high  treafouj  and  foon  after  executed.     FifHer, 

biihop 
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bifhop  of  Rochcftcr^  with  five  others^  were  found  f'^'»^ 
guilty  of  mifpririon  of  creafon^  their  peribns  im- 
prifoned,  and  their  goods  confifcated.  Sir  Thomas 
More  was  in  danger  of  the  fame  fate>  but  was  pre- 
ierved  from  being  accufed^  by  the  influence  of 
archbifhop  Cranmer  and  fccrctary  Cromwell  **\ 
The  difcovery  of  this  infamous  attempt  to  impofe 
upon  the  nation,  brought  a  great  load  of  odium 
upon  the  monks,  by  whom  it  had  been  contrived 
and  abetted,  and  made  them  meet  with  lefs  pity 
in  the  diftrefs  in  which  they  were  foon  after 
involved. 

To  fecure  the  fubmiffion  of  all  the  people  to 
the  aft  of  fucceflion,  all  the  members  of  both 
houfes  took  an  oath,  on  the  lafl  day  of  the  felTion 
March  30th,  "  that  they  Ihall  truly,  firmly,  and 
"  conftandy,  without  fraud  or  guile,  obfcrvc,  fulfil, 
'*  maintain,  defend,  and  keep,  to  their  cunning, 
"  wit,  and  uttermoft  of  their  powers,  the  whole 
"  effcfts  and  contents  of  this  prcfent  aft  **^"  A 
fchedule  containing  the  fubfcriptions  of  all  the 
members  was  annexed  to  the  ad,  and  all  the  fub- 
jefts  of  lawful  age  were  appointed  to  take  a  fimi- 
lar  oath  when  required,  and  all  who  rcfufed  to 
take  it  were  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  milprifion  of 
treafon.  Commiflioners  were  immediately  ap- 
pointed to  adminifter  this  oath  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  it  was  generally  taken,  both  by  the 
clergy  and  laity  -,  though  by  many  of  the  former 
with  much  reluftance  *^.    But  two  perfons  of  great 

i4<  Bnrnety  p.  14^^154..  441  14  H«n,  VIII.  c.  ts« 
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A.D.I534-  reputation  for  their  piety,  virtue,  and  learning* 
Fiiher  and  bifhop  Fiflier  and  fir  Thomas  More,   refufcd  to 

SriT^i?"  ^^^  *^ »  ^^^'  ^  "  ^^^  apprehended  that  their  cx- 
*  ample  would  influence  others,  great  endeavours 
were  ufcd  to  overcome  their  fcruples.  They  were 
not  unwilling  to  take  that  part  of  the  oath  which 
lelaced  to  the  fucceflion,  but  refufed  to  take  the 
other  part  of  it,  which  exprefied  an  approbation  of 
the  king's  divorce,  and  iecond  marriage ;  and  per- 
filling  in  this  rcfufal,  they  were  both  committed  to 
the  Tower  of  London  in  April,  and  very  hardily 
treated  in  their  confinement  **'.  In  that  feffion  of 
parliament  which  began  on  November  3d,  they 
were  not  only  excepted  in  an  a£k  of  grace  that  then 
pafled,  but  were  attainted  of  mifprifion  of  treafbn, 
and  all  their  eftates^  rents,  and  goods  confilcated^ 
The  humane  archbilhop  Cranmer,  after  he  had 
laboured  eameftly  to  bring  thefe  two  eminent 
perfons  to  comply  and  take  the  oath,  laboured  with 
no  Icfs  earncilncfs  to  fave  them  from  thefe  fufier- 
ings^  but  in  vain.  The  king  determined  to  crufh 
all  oppofition  **^» 

jjgmu  By  one  aA  of  the  feffion  of  parliament  in  No* 

vember,  the  papal  power  was  totally  abolifticd, 
the  king's  title  of  fupreme  head  on  earth  of  the 
church  of  England  was  recognized  and  annexed  to 
the  crown,  and  it  was  declared,  ^<  that  the  king, 
«'  his  heirs  and  fucccflTprs,  Ihall  have  foil  power 
"  and  authority,  from  time  to  time,  tQ  vifit,  rc- 
"  prefs,  redrcfs,  reform^  order,  corrcft,  reftrain, 

445  Barnet,  ¥oI.  i.  p.  C 55»  1 56.  44ft  Rolls  of  Pariiament* 

s6  Hen,  VIII,  447  Strjppcft  Mtmoiialt  of  Cnnraer^  p.  tt. 

"  and 
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"  and  amend,  all  fuch  errors,  hcrcfies,  abufes,  a.d.  1534* 
*'  ofFenccs,  contempts,  and  enormities,  whatfoevcr 
"  they  be,  which  by  any  manner  of  fpiritual  jurif- 
*'  diftion  or  authority  ought  or  may  lawfully  be 
"  reformed,'*  &c.  **'  By  another  aft  it  was  de- 
clared to  be  high  treafon  to  deny  or  difpiue  any 
of  the  king's  dignities  or  titles  **^  This  law  was 
deiigned  to  fecurc  the  king*s  new  title  of  fupreme 
head  of  the  church,  and  to  punifti  fuch  as  dared 
to  impugn  it;  and  it  was  foon  applied  to  that  pur- 
pofc.  By  the  laft  aft  of  this  feffion,  the  parliament 
granted  the  king  a  tenth  and  fifteenth,  to  be  paid 
in  three  years***. 

THlcnry  aflumcd  the  new  title  of  fupreme  head  a. o  1^55. 
on  earth  of  the  church  of  England  in  great  ftate, 
in  the  prefence  of  his  whole  court,  January  15th, 
A.  D.  15 ^5>  ^^^  commanded  that  it  fhould  be 
added  to  his  other  titles  in  all  courts,  deeds,  and 
writings*".  This  was  far  from  being  an  empty 
title,  but  brought  him  a  great  acccflion  both  of 
power  and  revenue,  and  he  availed  himfelf  of  it 
to  its  utmoft  extent,  aud  maintained  it  with  fo  much 
jcaloufy,  that  he  fpared  none  who  called  it  in 
queftion. 

Bifliop  Fifher  and  fir  Thomas  More  were  ftill  Fifher  and 
prifoners  in  the  Tower,  in  confequence  of  their  headed,  * 
having   been    attainted  of  mifprifion   of  treafon. 
The  king  was  irritated  againft  them  for  their  op- 
pofition  to  his  divorce  and  fecond  marriage,  and 
for  their  correfpondencc  with  the  Maid  of  Kent. 

44S  %6  Hen.  VIII.  c.  r.  449  .Ibid.  c.  13. 

450  RolU,  tS  Hen,  Vlll.  451  Rym.  ibm,  xiy.  p.  549. 
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He  knew  their  attachmenc  to  the  fee  of  Rome, 

and  that  all  his  fubje(5b$  who  were  jealous  for  the 

continuance  of  the  papal  power,  had  fixed  their 

eyes  upon  them  a$  patterns  proper  for  their  imitsh 

tion.    He  determined  therefore  to  make  them  ac« 

knowledge  hi3  fupre^l4cy^  or  to  make  them  fu&eri 

that  none  who  oppoied  it  might  expeA  impuoitf. 

The  two  prifoner^  fenfible  of  their  danger^  de« 

dined  giving  any  opinion  of  the  king^s  fuprem^cyi 

and  avoided  as  much  as  pofllhle  all  coaverfatioo  oo 

that  fubjeft.    But  it  was  often  introduced  by  thofe 

who  vifited  them  with  a  dedgn  to  difcovcr  their 

fentiments ;  and  in  fpite  of  all  their  caution,  thcj 

fomedmes  dropped  ezpreffions,  which  fufficieotly 

indicated  their  difapprobation  of  the  fupremacy. 

Thefe  exprcfljons  were  carefully  remembered,  and 

produced  in  evidence  againft  them.    Richard  Richi 

the  king's  folicitor,  is  faid  to  have  ufed  very  inh- 

mous  arts  to  betray  them  into  a  difcoveiy  of  their 

fendments,  and  afterwards  became  the  principal 

witnefs  againft  them  on  their  trial.     Pope  Pius  III. 

who  fucceeded  Clement  VII.  knowing  that  bifliop 

Fiflier's  fulferings  were  owing  to  his  actachmcot 

to  the  fee  of  Rome,  in  order  to  reward  his  zeal, 

and  encourage  him  to  pcrfeverance,  created  him  » 

cardinal ;  imagining  that  Henry  woukJ  not  dare  to 

proceed  to  extremity  againft  a  member  of  the 

facred  college.      But  in  this  infallibility  he  ^ 

xniftaken.     The  bifhop  was  brought  to  his  triJ 

June  17th,  and  being  found  guilty  of  high  trcafi)fl 

for  denying  the  king's  fupremacy,  he  was  beheaded 

the  22d  of  June,  in  the  cighueth  year  of  his  «p-  • 

Tea 
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Ten    days  after,  his  friend  fir  Thomas  More  was  ^-^'SsS; 
tried  for  the  fame  offence,  and  being  found  guilty^ 
was    beheaded  July  6th,    in  his  fifty-third  year* 
His  pleafant  facetious  humour  did  not  forfake  him 
in  his  lad  moments :   «*  Aflift  me/*  faid  he  to  a 
friend  when  he  was  niiounting  the  fcaffbld,  "  and 
^  let  me  fhift  for  myfelf  to  get  down/'     The 
executioner  afking  his  forgivenefs,  he  granted  it, 
and  told  him  with  a  fmile,  '<  You  will  get  no  credit 
"  by  beheading  me,  my  neck  is  fo  fhort,"    After 
he  had  laid  his  head  upon  the  block,  he  called  to 
the  executioner  to  fiop  a  little  till  he  put  his  beard 
afide,  **  for  that,"  faid  he,   **  hath  committed  no 
"  treafon  ***/'  Thefe  two  illuftrious  fufferers  woul4 
have  been  more  generally  lamented,  if  they  had 
not  been  fuch  cruel  perfecutors  when  they  were  in 
power.      Sir  Thomas  More,  in  particular,  aban- 
doned the  juftand  liberal  ideas  of  toleration  he  had 
pubiifhed  in  his  Utopia,   and*  became  ardent  in 
the  purfuit,  and  unrelenting  in  the  punifhment  of 
heretics,  as  the  favourers  of  the  reformation  were 
then  called-     But  fuch,  at  the  fame  time,  was  his 
fondn^fs  for  wit,  that  on  fotne  occafions  it  over- 
powered his  perfecuring  zeal.     A  heretic,  named 
Silver,  being  brought  before  him,  he  faid,  *'  Silver, . 
*«  you  muft  be  tried  by  fire."    "  Yes,"  replied  the 
prifoners  "  but  you  know,  my  lord,  that  quick- 
**  filvcr  cannot  abide  the  fire.'*     He  was  fo  pirafed 
^ith  this  repartee,  (which  in  thefe  circumftances 
difcovered  great  prefencc  of  mind,)  that  he  fct 
the  man  at  liberty  *". 

4^  Btirntt,  To)«  i.  p.  354i  &c.    Strjpe^t  Memor.  vol.  L  p.  ioo» 
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A.P»i$35^  'The  news  of  cardinal  Filler's  execution  excited 
The  pope  a  prodigious  flame  in  Rome,  and  all  the  ill  names 
difpicafcd.  recorded  in  hiftory  were  bcftowed  on  Henry. 
The  pope  was  fo  much  enraged,  that  he  ordered 
a  great  number  of  bulls  to  be  prepared  againft 
him :  by  one,  he  and  all  his  accomplices  were  to 
be  fummoned  to  appear  at  Rome  in  ninety  day^ 
to  anfwer  for  their  conduft  i  by  another,  the  king 
and  all  his  minifters  were  excommunicated  ;  by  a 
third,  his  fubjeds  were  abfolved  from  their  oaths 
of  allegiance ;  by  another,  the  kingdom  was  laid 
under  an  interdift,  &c.  *'*  But  finding  no  catholic 
prince,  at  that  time,  who  had  leifure,  incKnatioo, 
and  power  to  render  thefe  bulls  efFedual,  by  de- 
throning the  excommunicated  king,  ai)d  feiziiig 
his  dominions,  he  prudently  fuppreffed  them. 
The  king's  Henry  having  received  intelligence  of  the  pope's 
tioQs.  refentment  and  defigns,  took  the  moil  prudent 
precautions  to  prevent  their  fuccefs.  He  inftruAed 
his  ambafladors  in  the  courts  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Scotland,  how  to  vindicate  his  conduA,  in 
withdrawing  his  obedience  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  in 
aflumihg  the  fupremacy  of  the  church  ip  his  own 
dominions,  and  in  punifliing  thofe  who  refufcd  to 
acknowledge  his  fupremacy,  particularly  fir  Tho- 
mas More  and  biftiop  Fiflier,  for  whofe  execudon 
he  was  mod  feverely  cenfured  *".  To  encourage 
and  ftrengthen  the  enemies  of  the  emperor,  his 
moft  formidable  adverfary,  he  fcnt  ambafladors,  in 
conjunction  with  thofe  of  France,  to  negotiate  an 
alliance  with  the  protefl:ant  princes  of  Germany. 
But  the  cruel  persecution  of  thofe  who  had  em- 

454  Herbert,  p,  iS^.         45J  Strypc's  Memorials,  b.  i.  chap.»«2- 
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braced  the  principles  of  the  reformation  both  in 
France  and  England,  retarded  thcfe  negotiations. 
To  fecure  the  internal  tranquillity  of  his  dominions, 
and  the  fubmiffion  of  his  own  fubjefts,  he  em- 
ployed various  means.  All  the  bilhops  were 
ftriftly  enjoined  to  preach  againft  the  ufutped  au- 
thority of  the  bifliop  of  Rome,  and  in  favour  of 
the  king's  fupremacy,  and  to  command  all  their 
clergy  to  preach  in  the  fame  (train.  The  jufticea 
of  the  peace  in  every  county  were  direftcd  to 
keep  a  ftrift  eye  upon  the  clergy,  and  to  dilate  all 
thofe  who  neglefted  to  obey  thefe  injunctions,  or 
did  it  in  a  flight  illufory  manner.  Several  treatifes 
on  the  fame  fubjcft  were  publifhed  with  the  fame 
view  **•.  That  the  great  acccflion  of  power  which 
the  king  had  acquired  over  the  clergy,  both  fccu- 
larsand  regulars,  by  his  being  declared  fupreme 
head  of  the  church,  might  be  exercifed  in  the 
moft  cfFcftual  manner,  he  delegated  it  to  his  moft 
aftive  and  able  miniftcr  Thomas  Cromwell,  fecre- 
tary  of  ftate,  firft  with  the  title  of  vicar- general, 
and  afterwards  with  the  higher  title  of  lord  vice- 
gerent in  ccclefiaftical  matters  *'^.  In  confequencc 
of  this  commifiion,  Cromwell,  in  a  Ihort  time,  and 
with  lefe  difficulty  than  could  have  been  imagined, 
difiblvcd  all  the  numerous  orders  of  monks  and 
friars,  in  England,  who  were  the  moft  zealous  par- 
tisans of  the  pope,  the  moft  determined  enemies  of 
the  king's  fupremacy,  and  of  all  reformation.  Of 
this  great  atchievemenc  a  more  particular  account 
will  be  given  in  the  lecond  chapter  of  this  book. 

4s«  Str^pe*s  Memomls,  b.  i.  chap,  xxxvi.         457  Burnet,  p.  181. 
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Catherine,  the  divorced  qoeen,  after  languifli* 
AD. i5t6.  ing  fome  tirne^  died  at  Kimbolton  January  8dij 

J^'nCa-   ^'^'  "53^*  '^^  *^  fif"^^*^  year  of  her  age.    A 
thehoc      few  days  before  her  drath^  (he  fent  the  foUowiog 
letter  to  the  king,  written  by  one  of  her  female 
attendants :  * 

^'  My  moft  dear  lord,  king,  and  hulband^ 
<*  The  hour  of  my  deach  now  approaching,  I 
^'  cannot  chu(c,  out  of  the  love  I  bear  yoi^  but 
^'  advifc  you  of  your  foul's  health,  which  you  ovfght 
'*  to  prefer  before  all  confiderations  of  the  worid 
'<  or  Befli  whatfoever;  for  which  you  have  caft 
'^  me  into  many  calamities,  and  yourfelf  into  many 
''  troubles.  But  I  forgive  you  all,  and  pray  God 
^<  to  do  fo  likewife.  For  the  reft,  I  commend 
'<  unto  you  Maiy  our  daughter;  beleeching  yoa 
^'  to  be  a  good  &ther  to  her,  as  I  have  heretofore 
^^  defired.  I  muft  intreat  you  alfo  to  refpe£t  my 
''  maids^  and  give  them  in  marriage,  which  is  not 
*'  much,  they  being  but  three;  and  to  aU  my  other 
^<  fervants  a  yearns  pay,  befide  their  due;  left  other- 
<<  wife  they  flioukl  be  unprovided  for.  Laftly,  I 
<*  make  this  vow,  that  mine  eyes  dcfire  you  above 
"aU  things.    Farcwel^V 

Henry,  it  is  faid,  felt  fome  compunction  when 
he  perufed  this  letter.  He  took  no  little  care, 
however,  to  get  poflcfiion  of  her  jewels  and  other 
effeds,  which  were  valued  at  no  more  than  5cx)q 
marks ;  and  he  paid  little  or  no  regard  to  her  laft 
will  and  tcftament  t^'.     He  had  treated  her  rather 

4yt  Herbert,  p.  i8t, 
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faarAly  after  her  divorce  j  and  his  furrow  for  her  a.  a  15^6.^ 
deaths  it  is  probable,  was  neither  very  violent  nor 
▼cry  ]afting.  If  that  event  had  happened  a  few 
years  (boner,  it  would  have  given  joy  both  at  the 
Cdurt  of  Rome  and  the  court  of  England,  and 
Would  have  prevented  the  rupture  between  them. 
Pope  Clement  often  wi(l\ed  her  in  her  grave. 

The  emperor  Charles  V.  earneftly  defired  to  Negotla. 
diflblve  that  intimate  union  which  now  fubfifted  **®'** 
between  the  kings  of  France  and  England :  and 
as  the  oftenlible  ground  of  his  quarrel  with  the 
laft  of  thefe  princes  was  removed,  by  the  death  of 
his  aunt,  queen  Catherine,  he  thought  this  a  pro- 
per opportunity  to  make  ^idvances  towards  a  re- 
conciliation. He  caufed  his  refident,  therefore,  at 
the  court  of  England,  to  fuggeft  to  the  Englifh 
iftinifters,  that  his  matter  was  not  averfe  to  a  re- 
conciliation, upon  the  conditions,  "  that  the  king 
**  would  be  fedortcilcd  to  the  pope;  that  he  would 
"  aid  the  ertiperor  againft  the  Turk;  and  that, 
'*  agreeably  to  the  treaty  15 18,  he  would  aflift 
"  him  againft  the  French,  who  threatened  Milan." 
To  this  it  was  anfwered,  "  That  the  firft  breach 
"  of  amity  proceeded  from  the  emperor  j  which 
**  if  he  will  acknowledge  and  excufe,  the  king  is 
"  contented  to  rtfnew  it  fimply.  As  to  the  con- 
"  ditions  propofcd :  Firft,  The  proceedings  againft  . 
"  the  bifhop  of  Rome  have  been  fo  juft,  and  fo 
"  ratified  by  the  parliament  of  England,  that  they 
^  cannot  be  revoked.  Secondly,  As  for  aid  againft 
"  the  Turk,  when  Chriftian  princes  (hall  be  at 
^^  peace^  the  king'will  do  therein  as  to  a  Chriftian 
T  4  *'  prince 
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*'  prince  bclongeth.  Thirdly,  For  aid  againft 
'*  France,  he  cannot  rcfolvc  on  thai  till  the  amitjr 
^'  be  renewed  with  the  emperor  j  that  fo  being  an 
"  indifferent  friend  to  both,  he  may  freely  travel, 
*f  either  to  keep  peace  between  them,  or  to  aid 
«*  the  injured  party***."  This  very  fenfiblc  and 
fpirited  anfwcr  (probably  fuggefted  by  fecrccary 
Cromwell)  plainly  proves  that  Henry  had  now 
refolved  againft  a  reconciliation  with  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  determined  to  prefervc  that  complete 
fovereignty  over  all  his  fubjefts  which  he  had  ob- 
tained. 
«*«!*"  '^'^^  '^^  fcflion  of  that  long  parliament  which 

was  firft  affcmbled  November  3d,  A.  D.  15^9, 
met  at  Wtftminfter  February  4th  this  year,  and 
rnadc  fcveral  iipportant  ads.  By  one  aft,  the  par- 
liament diffolved  all  the  fm^U  monafteries  an4 
nunneries  in  the  kingdom,  which  had  not  each 
above  200I.  a-year  of  clear  income,  and  gave  all 
their  churches,  houfes,  lands,  plate,  furniture,  and 
goods  pf  all  kinds,  to  the  king.  The  number  of 
iponafteries  diffolved  by  this  adl  was  three  hundred 
and  feventy-fix ;  the  ye^irly  rent  of  their  lands  wa$ 
about  32,0001.  ^which  was  much  below  their  real 
value ;  and  their  cattle,  plate,  and  furniture,  at  a 
very  low  valuation,  amounted  to  ioo,oool.  ^*  By 
another  a6l,  Wales  was  more  intimately  united 
to  England,  and  its  inhabitants  fubjefted  to  the 
Englilh  laws,  or  rather  admitted  at  their  own  re- 
gut  ft  to  the  privilege  of  being  governed  by  them^N 

4fio  Herbert,  p.  i«8,  4^«  Statutes,  17  Hen.  VIII.    Pari.  Hift. 

?^l.iii.  p.  117.  ^*  Herbert;  p.  1900 
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The  negotiations  with  the  protcftant  princes  of  a.  p.  1536.^ 
the  SmalkalJic  It-ague  in  Germany  Hill  continued ;  Negutia. 
and  about  this  time  thefc  princes  prcftnted  the  ^®"** 
following  propofitions  to  the  Engliih  negotiators: 
1.  That  the  king  (hould  embrace  the  Anguftan  con- 
fcflion  of  faith,  altered  in  fome  things  by  common 
confent,  and  defend  it  with  them  in  a  free  council,  if 
it  (hould  be  called.  2,  Th^t  neither  party  (hould  con- 
fent to  a  council  without  the  other.  3.  That  the  king 
Ihould  join  their  league,  and  brcomc  its  head  and 
defender,  a..  That  the  vulgar  opinion  of  the  pope's 
fupremacy  (hould  be  rejc<5lcd  forever.  5.  That  if 
any  of  the  contrafting  parties  (hould  be  invaded  for 
religion,  the  others  (hould  give  no  aid  againft  him. 
6.  That  the  king  (hould  give  100,000  crowns  for 
the  defence  of  the  league,  and  200,000  if  the  war 
continued  long.  To  thefe  propofitions  this  an- 
fwer  was  returned :  That  the  king  approved  of 
them  in  general  with  fome  amendments;  that  he 
accepted  of  the  title  of  head  and  defender  of  the 
league »  and  would  advance  the  money  required, 
IS  foon  as  all  the  conditions  were  fettled.  He  dc» 
fired  them  to  fend  commKTioners  to  treat  of  the(c 
conditions,  and  fome  of  their  learned  men  to  con- 
fer with  his  divines  on  the  doftrincs  and  ceremonies 
of  the  church***.  But  when  things  were  in  this 
train*  a  furpri(ing  and  unexpefted  event  happened, 
vhich  put  a  flop  to  thefe  negotiations,  and  greatly 
difcouraged  all  the  promoters  of  reformation  both 
at  hope  aad  abroad. 

4fil  Herbert,  p.  199* 
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Henry  was  a  prince  of  ftrong  impetuous  paffions. 

The  queen  but  at  the  fame  time  fickle  and  capricious ;  pafiing 
^^1^**^  fuddenly  from  one  extreme  to  another,  from  the 
warmeft  love  to  the  moft  violent  hatred,  and 
he  ftuck  at  nothing  to  gratify  the  prevailing 
paflion.  He  had  furmounted  many  difficulties  to 
obtain  the  hand  of  his  beloved  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
had  lived  with  her  in  great  conjugal  felicity  from 
the  marriage  till  about  the  beginning  of  this  year« 
when  he  was  captivated  by  the  charms  of  a  young 
beauty  of  his  court,  Jane  Seymour,  daughter  of 
fir  John  Seymour  of  Wolf-hall  in  Wiltfhire. 
This  new  paffion  extinguilhed  all  his  former  love 
to  his  queen,  which  was  fucceeded  by  the  moft 
furious  jealoufy.  The  courtiers  foon  difcovere4 
this  change  in  the  king's  afFedions,  which  gave 
great  pleafure  to  the  partifans  of  the  pope,  and  no 
lefs  pain  to  the  friends  of  reformation,  of  which 
queen  Anne  was  a  zealous  promoter.  The  queen 
herfelf  was  not  ignorant  of  the  king's  paffion  for 
Jane  Seymour,  who  was  one  of  her  maids  of 
honour;  but  fhe  was  altogethnr  ignorant  of  his 
jealoufy  of  her  own  conduct,  till  it  broke  upon 
her  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  On  the  firfl  day  of 
May  there  was  a  grand  tournament  at  Greenwich, 
at  which  the  king,  queen,  and  all  the  court  were 
prefent.  In  the  midft  of  the  diverfion  'the  king 
rofe  fuddenly  ^m  his  feat,  went  out,  mounted  his 
horfe,  and  rode  off,  with  only  fix  peribns  in  his 
company.  This  abrupt  departure  of  the  king  ex- 
cited  univerfal  furprifc  s  but  whether  it  was  pre* 
7  mediutcd^ 
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iMditatedy  or  occafioned  by  any  incident  that  then  ^^'«^ 
happened,  is  uncertain.     It  is  indeed  related,  that  ^   ' 
the  queen  dropped  her  handkerchief,  and  that  it 
was  taken  up  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  touc« 
naoient^  which  inflamed  the  king's  jealoufy. 

"  Trifles  light  as  air, 
'*  Are  to  the  jealous,  confirmation  ftrong, 
**  As  proofs  of  holy  writ." 

However  that  may  be,  the  lord  Rochford,  the 
queen's  brother,  three  gentlemen  of  the  king's 
bed-chamber,  Norris,  Wcfton,  and  Brereton, 
and  Smeton  a  mujfician,  were  arrcfted  early  next 
morning  and  fcnt  to  the  Tower.  At  the  fame 
time  the  queen  was  confined  to  her  chamber* 
When  (he  was  informed  of  the  caufc  of  her  con- 
finement, fhe  made  the  mod  folemn  proteftacions 
of  her  innocence,  and  earneftly  intreated  to  be 
permitted  to  fee  the  king.  But  that  was  not  granted. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  fame  day  (he  was  conduced 
to  the  Tower,  by  her  uncle  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  was  one  of  her  greateft  enemies  on  account 
of  religion.  When  (he  entered  that  prifon  (he 
fell  on  her  knees,  and  prayed  that  God  might  fo 
help  her,'  as  (he  was  innocent  of  the  crime  for 
\vhich  (he  was  imprifoncd  ***. 

The  unhappy  queen,  who  on  the  day  before  Her  he- 
had  been  attended  by  a  fplcndid  and  obfcquious  haviour. 
court,  and  now  found  hcrfclf  forfakcn  by  all  the  # 

world,  (hut  up  in  the  folitude  of  a  prifon,  accufed 

4^4  Hall,  f.  S17,     Stowc,  p.  571^      Htrberl,  p.  194.,     Burnet, 
▼oU  i.  p.  196,  &c« 
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A..D.1536.  of  a  heinous  crime,  and  threatened  with  a  violent 
death,  was  fo  much  afFcftcd  by  this  great  rcvcrfc 
of  fortune,  that  (he  fell  into  hyfterical  piroxifms, 
which  weakened  both  her  mind  and  body.  When 
ibe/was  in  this  deplorable  ficuation,  feized  with 
alternate  fits  of  weeping  and  laughing,  very  in- 
fiduous  arts  were  ufcd  to  betray  her  into  a  con- 
feilion  of  her  guilt.  She  >yas  aifured  that  her 
brother,  and  the  other  gentlemen  confined  on  her 
account,  had  confelTed,  and  told  that  a  free  and 
full  confefTion  was  the  only  thing  that  could  appeafe 
the  king*s  anger  and  fave  her  life.  Naturally 
frank  and  ingenuous,  and  having  no  friend  to  put 
her  upon  her  guard,  (he  difcovered  all  the  indif- 
cretions  (he  could  recoiled,  which  amounted  only 
to  certain  levities  in  her  behaviour  and  words^ 
which  were  imprudent  indeed,  and  unbecoming 
the  dignity  to  which  (he  was  advanced,  but  very 
remote  from  the  crime  of  which  (he  was  accufed. 
All  thefe  difcoverics  were  carried  to  the  king,  and 
ferved  only  to  increafc  his  fufpicions  and  inflame 
his  wrath  **'•  When  (he  had  recovered  a  little 
from  her  firft  confternation,  and  attained  to  fomc 
compofurc  of  mind,  (he  wrote  a  moft  moving 
letter  to  the  king,  which,  for  the  force  and  juftice 
of  the  expoftulations  it  contains,  and  even  for  the 
elegance  of  its  language,  it  is  truly  admirable  ***• 

4*5  Bornery  vol.  i.  p.  197—199. 

4^  The  reader  will  find  a  copy  of  this  letter  in  the  appendix.  It 
inu(i  be  confeflfed  that  the  authenticity  of  thit  letter  is  not  abfolotely 
afcertainedy  as  the  original  is  not  preferved.  But  a  copy  of  it,  it  it 
faidy  was  found  among  fecretary  Crotnweli^s  papers.  Herbert, 
p.  194, 
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But  nothing  could  make  any  impreffion  in  her  fa-  A.P.153C 
vour,  on  the  cruel  and  obdurate  heart  of  Henry, 

Great  efforts  were  ufed  to  prevail  upon  the  gen-  Meant 
tlemen  who  were  imprifoncd  on  the  queen's  ac-  ^^^4  w™* 
count,  to  confefs  their  guilt  and  her's.  Henry  deuce* 
Norris,  groom  of  the  ftole,  had  been  long  about 
the  king's  pcrfon,  and  poflTcfTed  a  confiderable  de- 
gree of  his  cftcem  and  favour.  Henry  fent  for 
him,  and  promiled  him  his  life,  liberty,  and  for- 
tune, if  he  would  confefs  his  own  guilt,  and  that 
of  the  queen.  Norris,  who  was  a  gentleman  of 
fpirit  and  honour,  rejcftcd  the  propofal  with  dif- 
dain,  declaring  his  own  innocence,  and  his  full 
convidion  that  the  queen  was  an  innocent  and 
good  woman,  and  that  he  would  fuffer  a  thoufand 
deaths  rather  than  accufc  an  innocent  perfon.' 
Mark  Smcton,  the  mufician,  had  not  the  fame 
fortitude.  Upon  a  promifc  of  life,  (which  was 
not  performed,)  he  confcfTed  that  he  had  been 
guilty  with  the  queen  at  three  different  times.  A 
conftffion  that  was  very  improbable,  and  which  few 
or  none  believed  **^. 

Such  was  the  unfeeling  fe verity  of  Henry  to  his  Her  hard 
unhappy  queen,  that  he  excluded  all  her  relations  *'^*^"**"^' 
and  friends  from  feeing  her  in  her  confinement, 
and  placed  none  about  her  but  her  open  or  fccret 
enemies.  This  was  a  circumftance  v^hich  dif- 
trefled  her  greatly,  and  of  which  fhe  complained 
bitterly.  She  often  inquired  for  her  father  and 
mother  and  other  near  relations,  but  received  no 
iatisfadtory  anfwcr.     She  earneftly  intrcatcd  that 

4^  Gurnet,  vol.iii,  p.  ii8, 

her 
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A.D.i5ii:  her  almoner  might  be  permitted  to  vifit  her  only 
for  an  hour,  and  it  was  denied.  Though  mznf 
loved  and  pitied  her,  yet  lb  well  was  the  ftem  and 
furious  fpirit  of  the  king  known,  that  none  dared 
to  open  a  mouth,  or  offer  a  petition,  in  her  favour. 
Henry  feems  to  have  apprehended  an  appKcadoo 
of  that  kind  fiwm  archbiflbop  Cranmer;  and  there* 
foTC  fent  him  an  order  to  remain  at  Lambedi,  and 
not  approach  the  court  till  his  prefcnce  was  re* 
quired.  The  good  archbilhop,  however,  adven« 
tured  to  write  the  king  a  letter,  in  which  he  did 
not  indeed  affrrt  the  queen's  innocence,  (which 
would  probably'  have  coft  him  his  head,)  but  fiig* 
gefted  feveral  things  that  made  it  appear  very 
wonderful  that  fbe  was  guihy  **\  He  would^  no 
doubt,  have  written  in  much  (Ironger  terms,  but 
.  he  well  knew  it  would  have  only  inflamed  die 
king*s  rage,  and  ruined  himfclf,  without  feving  die 
queen. 

Tnait  tnd       The  lord  Rochford  and  the  other  (bur  prifonen 

cEccutionf.  ^ere  firft  tried.  May  latb,  in  Weftmiofter-hafl, 
and  ucre  all  found  guilty  on  little  or  no  evidence: 
for  fuch  was  the  terror  the  irrenftiUe  authority 
auid  vindidive  fptrit  of  the  king  had  univcrially 
infpired,  that  no  jury  dared  to  acquit  a  prifoner  he 
defired  to  fee  condemned.  The  only  thing  proved 
againft  lord  Rochford  was,  that  one  morning  he 
had  come  into  the  queen  his  f)fter*s  bedchamber 
before  Ihe  was  up,  and  in  fpeaking  to  her,  in  pre- 
fence  of  her  maids,  had  laid  his  hand  upon  the  bed. 
This  was  interpreted  by  the  court  to  be  a  ilandcr« 

4fi>  Bttmct,  ?oL  it  f%  soo«    Stiypc**  Men*  toK  i*  p.  aSo,  te 
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iiig  of  the  queen,  which  by  a  late  aft  had  been  ^^  'si^ 
declared  high  treafon.  A  cruel  ftretch  of  a  mofl: 
cruel  ftatute !  Rochford,  Wefton»  Brereton>  and 
Norris  were  beheaded.  Ac  their  death  they  all 
vindicated  their  own  and  the  queen's  innocence. 
Smeton  was  hanged,  and  at  his  execution  he  had 
acknowledged  he  deferved  his  death;  nteaning, 
moft  probably,  for  his  falfe  accufation  of  the  queen, 
by  his  confefling  a  crime  of  which  he  was  not 
guilty  ^ 

The  queen  was  brought  to  her  trial  May  13th,  The  ^ 
in  the  king's  hall  m  the  Tower.     Her  own  un-  ^^^* 
natural  uncle  the  duke  of  Norfolk  (whofe  zeal  for 
popery  had  made  him  oae  of  her  greateft  enemies) 
peHded  as  lord  high  (leward,  and  was  attended  by 
twenty-five  other  lords ;  fo  that  one  half  of  the 
peers  of  England,  then  fifty-three,'  were  not  pre- 
fent  at  this  extraordinary  triak     The  queen  was 
brought  into  the  court,   attended  only  by  a  few 
women  who  had  been  placed  about  her,  having 
b«en  denied  an  advocate.    She  made  a  cqrtfey  to 
her  judges,  and  behaved  with  great  dignity  and 
compofure.      H^    indiftment    was    then    read: 
charging  her  ^<  with  having  procured  her  brother 
**  and  the  other  four  to  lie  with  her,  which  they 
^*  bad  done  often;  which  was.  to  the  (lander  of 
"  the  iffuc  begotten  between  the  king  and  her." 
To  this  it  was  added,  but  not  attempted  to  be 
proved,     "  that   (he    had  confpired  ,the    king's 
«  death."     She  pleaded  Not  guilty.    All  the  evi- 
4f nice  that  was  produced  to  prove  this  dreadful> 

4^  Burnet,  toK  u  p«  101.  vol.  iii.  p.  119. 
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and  very  improbable  indidmcnt,  was  a  declaration 
of  a  lady  Wingfitld,  who  was  in  her  grave,  faid 
to  have  been  made  by  her  a  little  before  her  death. 
How    this  declaration,    or   affidavit,   was  authen- 
ticatedi  we  are  not  informed.     On  this  evidence, 
if  evidence  it  can  be  called,  was  the  amiable,   the 
lately   admired   and    beloved   queen  of  England, 
found  guily  of  high  treafon  by  the  peers  of  the 
realm,  and  fcntenccd    to  be  either  burnt  or  be- 
headed as    the    king    fliould   direft.      When   flic 
heard  this  terrible  fcntencc  pronounced,   Ihe  lifted 
up  her  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven,  and  faid,  "  O 
•«  Father !  O  Creator  !   thou  who  art  the  way,  the 
"  truth,  and  the  life,  thou  knowcft  that  I  have  not 
"  deferved   this  death !"      Then  turning   to  her 
judges,  flic  faid,  "  My  lords,    I  will  not  fay  that 
<*  your  fcntence  is  unjuft;  nor  prefumc  that  my 
<«  opinion  ftiould  be  preferred  to  the  judgment  of 
"  you  all.     I  believe  you  have  reafons  and  oc- 
"  cafions  of  fufpicion  and  jealoufy  j  but  they  muft 
««  be  other  than  thofe  that  have  been  produced 
*'  here  in  courts    for  I   am  entirely  innocent  of 
*'  all  thcfe  accufationsj  fothat  I  cannot  afk  pardon" 
"  of  God  for  them.     I  have  been  always  a  faiih- 
"  ful  and  loving  wife  to  the  king.*'     After  flic  had 
faid  this,  and  much  more,  in  vindication  of  her 
own  innocence,  flie  expreflfed  great  concern  for  the 
condemn  nation  of  her  brother  and  the  other  gentle- 
men, and  wiflied  that  her  death  might  fufBce  for 
the  whole.     She  then  took  her  leave  of  the  court, 
and  retired.      The  lord,  mayor  and  aldermen  o( 
London^  and  fome  others  who  had  been  admitted 

to 
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tt>  be  fpcSators  of  this  trial,  went  away  with  a  full  ^-^  5^3^ 
Convidtion  of  the  queen's  innocence  *'^ 

This  unhappy  princcfs  had  Hill  another  trial  to  The  queen 
undergo^  Henry>  not  contented  with  her  blood, 
determined  to  deprive  her  of  the  honour  of  hav-^ 
ing  been  his  lawful  wife,  and  to  iliegitimate  her 
in&nt  daughter.  He  knew  that  the  eari  of  North* 
umberland  had  courted  her,  and  endeavours  were 
ufed  to  perfuade  that  nobleman  to  acknowledge  a 
pre-contradb  3nd  promife  of  marriage.  But  the 
earl  a&ed  an  honourable  part,  and  fwore  before 
the  two  archbiibops,  and  took  the  facramen^  upon 
it,  that  there  never  had  been  any  contrad  or 
promife  of  marriage  between  him  and  Anne 
Boleyn*'*.  But  the  queen  herfelf  was  prevailed 
upon,  mod  probably  to  efcape  the  flames,  to 
acknowledge  before  archbiihop  Cranmer,  May 
17th,  that  there  was  a  lawful  impediment  to 
her  marriage  with  the  king ;  upon  which  a  fen- 
tence  of  divorce  was  pronounced,  and  her  mar- 
riage declared  to  have  been  unlawful,  null,  and 
void  from  the  beginning*'*.  If  any  regard  had 
been  paid  to  juftice  or  law,  this  (entence  would 
have  faved  the  queen's  life :  for  if  ftie  had  never 
been  the  king's  lawful  wife,  ihe  could  not  have 
been  guilty  of  high  treafon  by  having  intercourfe 
with  other  men;  and  that  was  the  crime  for 
which  (he  was  condemned  to  die.  ,  But  Henry, 
on  this  occafion,  not  only  facrificed  the  life  of  his 

47 >  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  lox.  vol.  iii.  p.  119.        47 v  Herbert,  P*  I95« 
4'^  Collier,  voK  ii,  p.  1 17.    Borneti  vol.  i.  p.  iSj. 
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queen,  and  the  legitimacy  of  his  child,  but  trampled 
upon  all  law  and  juftice,  to  gratify  his  paflions. 

Little  time  was  allowed  the  unhappy  queen  to 
prepare  for  the  laft  fcene  of  this  cruel  tragedy. 
In  that  awful  bterval  (he  retained  her  ufual  fc- 
renity,  and  even  cheerfulnefs,  and  (pent  feveral 
hours  of  the  day  in  private  devotion,  or  with  Iter 
almoner,  who  was  then  admitted.  She  recollefted 
with  much  concern  her  unkindnefs  to  the  priaceft 
Mary,  fell  upon  her  knees  to  lady  Kingfton,  smd 
refufed  to  rife  till  fhe  had  promifcd  to  wait  on  that 
princ6fs,  and  afk  her  pardon  ^''.  On  the  morning 
of  her  execution.  May  I9th9  (he  converfed  com* 
pofedly  with  fir  William  Kingfton  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  and  exprefled  fome  impatience  for  the 
fatal  moment.  <'  I  fuppofe  (fays  fir  Williamj  in 
"  a  letter  to  Cromwell)  (he  will  declare  herfelf  t30 
*^  be  a  good  woman,  for  all  men  but  for  the  king, 
."  at  the  hour  of  her  death.  For  this  morning  fhc 
'^  fent  for  me,  that  I  might  be  with  her  at  ftich 
"  time  as  (he  received  the  good  Lord,  to  the  in- 
*'  tent  I  (hould  hear  her  fpeak  as  touching  her  in- 

nocency  alway  to  be  clear.  I  have  (een  maaj 
"  men,  alfo  women,  executed,  and  they  have 
"  been  in  great  forrow,  and  to  my  knowledge  this 
«'  lady  hath  much  joy  and  pleafure  in  death  *'*." 
About  eleven  o'clock  (he  was  brought  to  a  fcafibid 
crcdled  on  the  green  in  the  Tower.  By  order^  all 
ilrangers  had  been  turned  out  of  the  Tower,  and 
there  were  none  prefent  but  the  dukes  of  SuflPdk 


C( 
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and   Richmond,  (the  king's  natural  fon,)   chan-  a. a  1536, 

ccllor  Audlcy,  fecrctary  Cromwell,  and  the  mayor, 

aldermen,  and  (herifFs  of  London^      When  fhe 

mounted  the  fcafFold,   her  looks  were   cheerful, 

and    Ihe  never  appeared  more   beautiful.      Ob- 

fcrving  fbme  about  her  weeping,  (he  faid,  ^'  Be 

«*  not  forry  to  fee  me  die  thus,  but  pardon  me 

•'  from  your  hearts,  that  I  have  not  exprefled  to 

<<  all  about  me  that  mildnefs  that  became  me,  and 

''  that  I  have  not  done  all  the  good  that  was  in 

'*  my  power  to  do*^'."     Then  turning  to  the 

fpedtators,  fhe  faid,   ^^  I  am  come  here  to  die,  ' 

*'  and  not  to  accufe  any  man,  nor  to  fpeak  any 

'^  thing  of  that  whereof  I  am  accufed.     I  pray 

^^  God  fave  the  king,  and  fend  liim  long  to  reign 

'*  over  you,    for  a  gentler  and    more    merciful 

**  prince  was  there  never ;  and  to  me  he  was  ever 

"  a  good,  a  gentle,  and  fovereign  lord.    If  any 

"  perfon  will  meddle  in  my  caufe,  I  require  them 

*«  to  judge  the  bell*'*."     Her  maternal  tendernels 

for  her  daughter,  it  is  probable,  induced  her  to  ^ 

fpeak  in  this  drain  3  and  as  this  is  the  fpeech  that 

was  publifhed  by  government,  we  have  reafon  to 

fufpeft  that  fome  things  were  omitted,  and  that 

the   encomium  upon  the  king  was  heightened. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 

that  after  a  very  (hort  fpeech,    and  fome  pious 

ejaculations,    her  head  was  cut  off  at  one  blow 

with  a  fword,  by  tlic  executioner  of  Calais,  who 

had  been  brought  over  for  that  purpofe.    Little 

47f  Burnet,  vol.iii.  p.  no.  47^  Hall,  f,  siS. 
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regard  was  paid  to  iicr  remains,  and  not  fo  moch 
as  a  coffin  provided.     Her  body  was  put  into  a 
cheft  made  for  holding  arrows,  and  inftantly  buried 
in  the  chapel  in  the  Tower  *^^ 
Hercha-         Thus    periflicd   Anne   Boleyn,    whofe    beauty 
"^"*        raifed  her  to  a  throne,  from  which  the  charms  of 
another  lady  threw  her  down,  and  brought  her 
prematurely  to  her  grave.     She  was  naturally  gay 
and  fprightly,  and  her  education  in  the  court  of 
France  confirmed  that  natural  difpofition.     White 
Henry  viewed  her  with  a  lover*s  eyes,  her  frankncfi 
and  gaiety  were  agreeable ;   but  when  he  bad  fct 
his  affedbions  on  another  objcd,  they  appeared  in 
a  very  different  light.     Her  elevation  had  excited 
envy,  her  zeal  for  the  reformation  had  created  her 
many  powerful  enemies,  fomc  of  them  her  own 
near  relations.    When  thcfc  enemies  perceived  that 
.     the  king's  affe<5tions  were  alienated  from  her,  they 
induftrioufly  informed   him   of  every  imprudent 
aAion  and  unguarded  expreffion  into  which  her 
natural  gaiety  had  betrayed  her,  which  inflamed 
his  jealdufy  into  rage,   and  made  him  detcrmioe  | 
her  deftruftion.     In  a  word,  if  Henry  had  never  J 
contrafted  a  criminal  paflion  for  Jane  Seymour,  j 
we  never  fliould  have  heard  of  the  indifcrctions, 
much  lefs  of  the  crimes,  of  queen  Anne  Boleyn- 
Nothing  but  her  beauties  and  virtues,  her  pict7# 
humility,    and    charity,    would    have    been  re- 
corded ♦^•. 

477  Burnet,  vol.i.  p.  »o5. 

47S  In  the  laft  nine  months  of  her  life  Ibe  diftribated  I4»oooi.(* 
the  poor,    fiuroet,  toI.  u  p«  194.    .  . 
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It    might   have    been   imagined^    that  Henry  ^^-'53^ 
would  have  been  greatly  affeded  by  the  cruel  fate  Tfaeking*t 
of  one  who  had  long  been  the  objeft  of  his  fondeft  "•'"•s^- 
affedions ;  or  that  a  regard  to  decency  would  have 
made  him  appear,  at  leaft,  to  lament  her  fuffer- 
ings.     But  that  was  not  che  cafe.     He  wore  white 
as  mourning  for  her  one  day,  and  on  the  next  he 
married  her  rival  Jane  Seymour^  and  in  a  few  days 
after,  at  Whitfuntide,  prefented  her  to  his  whole 
court  as  his  royal  confort  *'^     The  cleared  indi- 
cation that  could  be  given  of  the  caufe  of  his  late    - 
queen's  calamities,  and  of  the  power  of  his  own 
ungovernable  palTions. 

The  princcfs  Mary  and  her  friends,  thinking  Princefs 
this  a  proper  time  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  with  J^^p'^caed. 
her  father,  (he  wrote  him  a  very  humble  and 
fubmiflive  letter,  earneftly  praying  to  be  admitted 
into  his  prcfence,  and  received  into  his  favour, 
which  (he  at  length  obtained,  but  on  very  hard 
conditions.  She  was  obliged  to  write  and  fubfcribe 
a  paper,  which,  among  others,  contained  the  two 
following  articles  :  "  Itm^  I  acknowledge  the 
^^  king's  highnefs  to  be  fupreme  head  in  earth 
«*  under  Chrift  of  the  church  of  England,  and  do 
<«  utterly  refufe  the  biQiop  of  Rome's  pretended 
*^  authority,  power,  and  jurifdidion,  within  this 
«*  realm,  heretofore  ufurped.  I  do  alio  utterly 
**  renounce  and  forfake  all  manner  of  remedy,  in- 
^«  tereft,  and  advantage,  which  I  may  by  any 
«<  means  claim  by  the  biQiop  of  Rome's  laws, 
<«  proccfe,  jurifdiftion,  or  fentence%     Itemx  I  do 
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^'  freely,  frankly,  and  for  the  difchargc  of  my  duty 
<^  towards  God,  the  king's  highnefs  and  his  laws^ 
*'  without  other  refpeft,  recognize  and  acknow* 
^^'  ledge,  that  the  marriage  heretofore  had  betwcca 
^^  his  majefty  and  my  mother,  the  late  princcfs 
*^  dowager,  was,  by  God*s  law  and  man's  law,  in- 
*^  ceftuous  and  unlawful  *•^"  It  was  with  much 
reluAance,  and  after  a  long  ftruggle,  that  fhe  was 
brought  to  make  thefe  acknowledgments  in  this 
authentic  manner.  But  as  nothing  le(s  would  ia- 
tisfy,  (he  at  laft  complied. 
Pariia^  A  ncw  parliament  met  at  Weftminfter,  June 

8  th,  and  was  opened  with  a  fpeech  by  the  lord 
chancellor  Audley,  full  of  the  groflcft  flattery. 
After  reprefcnting,  in  ftrong  terms,  how  unhappy 
the  king  (who  was  prefent)  had  been  in  his  two 
former  marriages,  which  (faid  he)  would  have  de* 
terred  any  other  man  from  engaging  again  in  ma- 
trimony  ;  "  this  our  mod  excellent  prince,  oa 
"  the  bumble  petition  of  the  nobility,  and  not  ooc 
*'  of  any  carnal  luft  or  afleftion,  had  again  con- 
*'  dcfcendcd  to  contraft  matrimony  *•'."  This 
was  certainly  a  very  bold  ftroke,  when  all  the 
world  knew  that  he  had  been  only  one  day  a  wi- 
dower. It  is  furprifing  how  the  illuftrious  com- 
pany who  heard  it  kept  their  countenances.  If 
Henry  had  been  poflcfled  of  any  delicacy,  he  mult 
have  taken  it  as  a  cruel  reproach  and  infult.  But 
it  was  fo  well  taken,  that  Richard  Rich,  fpeaker 
of  the  houfe  of  commons,  repeated  it;  and  (Iriving 

4»o  Burnet»vol.i.  p.  xo8« 
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to  outftrip  the  chancellor  in  flattery,  he  compared  a.  d.  1536. 
the  king  to  Solomon  for  wifdom,  to  Sampfon  for 
ftrength,  and  to  Abfalom  for  beauty  *'*. 

Many  laws  were  made  in  this  parliament ;  but  Aa  of 
it  is  only  neceflary  to  mention  here,  the  aft  for  ^«^«^<^«^- 
regulating  the  fuccefllon,  for  which  this  parliament 
had  been  chiefly  called.    By  that  a£t  the  divorces 
of  the  king  from « his  two  former  queens  are  con- 
firmed, and  their  iflTue  illegitimated,  and  declared 
incapable  of  inheriting  the  crown;   which  is  en^ 
tailed  on  the  king's  iflTue  by  his  prefent  queen,  and 
failing  of  them,  on  his  iflTue  by  any  future  queen ; 
and  fidling  of  heirs  of  his  own  body,  he  is  em- 
powered to  appoint  and  declare  his  fucceflbr,»by 
letters  patent,  or  by  his  laft  will**'.     Such  an  af- 
cendant  had  Henry  gained  ove^  the  minds  of  his 
fubjeds,  that  his  will  was  a  law,  or  very  foon  was 
made  a  law  by  his  obfequious  parliaments.     The 
article  in  thii^  a£i  reladng  to  the  two  divorces  is  re- 
markable.    Afcer  enumerating  at  great  length  the 
grounds  of  the  king's  divorce  from  queen  Cathe- 
rine, it  proceeds  thus :  ."  That  whereas  a  marriage 
^'  heretofore  was  folemnized  betwixt  the  king's 
*'  highnefs  and  the  lady  Anne  Boleyn,  that  fithcncc 
"  that  time  ceruin  juft:,  true,  and  lawful  impedi- 
^^  ments  of  marriage,  unknown  at  the  making  of 
**  the  faid  afts,  (fettling  the  crown  on  her  ifluc,) 
**  were  confeflfed  by  the  faid  lady  Anne  before 
^*  Thomas  lord  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,    by 
^^  which  it  plainly  appeared),  that  the  faid  marriage 

4S>  Journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  yd.  i.  p.  84. 
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^'-'i'f^!f  "  betwixt  his  highncfs  and  the  faid  lady  Anne  was 
"  never  good  nor  conlbnant  to  the  laws :  and 
^^  therefore   his    highnels  was  lawfully  divorced 
«  from  the  faid  lady  Anne***/'     Whether  the 
parliament  knew  thefe  impediments  of  marriage^ 
which  they  pronounced  to  be  juft,  true,  and  law- 
ful^ or  nor,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  if  they  did 
know  them,  they  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  let 
the  world  and  pofterity  know  them.      There  is 
fomething  myflerious  in  this  manner  of  proceeding. 
Thomas  Cromwell  had  been  received  into  die 
king's  fervice  on  the  fall  of  his  former  patron  car* 
dinal  Woliey,  and  had  been  fuccefiively  appomted 
mafter  of  tj^c  jewel  boufe,    fecretary  of  ftatc> 
keeper  of  the  privy  feal,  and  at  laft  the  king's 
vicegerent  in  fpirituals,  a  new  office  of  great  dig- 
nity and  power*     In  all  thefe  offices  he  had  ac« 
quitted  himfclf  with  great  aftivity,  prudence,  fide- 
lity, and  fuccefs,  by  which  he  had  acquired  fo 
much  of  the  king's  confidence  and  favour,  that  be 
was  in  reality  his  prime  minifter.     Though  he  was 
a  man  of  low  birth,  Henry  thought  proper  to 
raife  him  to  the  peerage  by  the  ftyle  and  tide  of 
lord  Cromwell,  and  he  was  introduced  into  Ac 
houfe  of  Peers  July  19th,  the  laft  day  of  the  par- 
liament**'.    This  promotion  was  difagreeable  to 
feme  of  the  ancient  nobility,  and  to  all  the  lord% 
bilhops,  clergy,  and  others,  who  were  avcrfc  to 
any  reformation  in  the  church, 
lofurrec-         Immediately  after  the  parliament  was  diflbWcdj 
fj'oinlhire?"  ^^^^d  CromwcU,  as  the  king's  vicegerent  in  fpi- 
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rituals,  engaged  in  a  very  unpopular  bufinefsj  a.  0.1^^6. 
the  diflblucion  of  all  the  fmaller  monaftcries^  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred  and  fevcnty-fix,  which 
bad  been  granted  to  the  king  by  parliament.  The 
demolition  of  fo  many  churches  and  religious 
houfes,  and  the  dilperfion  of  about  io>ooo  monks 
and  nuns>  railed  a  mighty  ferment.  The  popifh 
clergy^  and  particularly  the  monks  and  friarsj  in- 
flamed the  paflions  of  the  people^  by  afibring 
them,  that  this  was  only  a  prelude  to  the  demo* 
lidon  of  all  other  monaftcries  and  churches,  and 
the  abolition  of  all  religion.  The  firft  gatherings 
of  the  malcontents  were  in  Lincolnshire,  in  Sep-* 
tember.  They  were  headed  by  doftor  Mackerel^ 
prior  of  Barlings,  who  took  the  name  of  captain 
Cobler.  They  did  not  immediately  proceed  to 
hoftiliues>  but  fent  an  humble  remonftrance  to  the 
king,  containing  ftrong  cxprcffions  of  their  loyalty^ 
and  praying  for  a  redrefs  of  their  grievances, 
which  were  thefc :  i.  The  demolition  of  their 
monafteries :  2.  The  employing  perfons  of  mean 
birth  to  be  his  minifters  :  3.  Levying  fubfidics  that 
were  not  ncceffary :  4.  Taking  away  four  of  the 
(even  facraments :  5.  That  fcveral  bifliops  fub- 
verted  the  ancient  faith,  &c.  To  this  petition  the 
king  returned  a  fpirited  anfwer,  vindicating  his 
own  condud  in  all  the  particulars  of  which  tht^y 
complained,  commanding  them  to  deliver  up  their 
leaders,  and  to  retire  to  their  own  homes,  to  pre- 
serve themfelves,  their  wives  and  children,  from 
ruin*'*.    The  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  had  been  dif- 

4^  Hall,  f.  S18. 
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^'P-  >5s6.  patched  againll  them  at  the  head  of  fome  troops, 
'        fcnt  them  this  anfwer;  and  finding  them  more 
numerous  and  determined  than  he  expefted,  he 
entered  into  a  negotiation  with  them.     Being  aT- 
fured  by  fome  gentlemen  who  were  among  the  in* 
furgents>  and  pretended  to  have  joined  them  to 
retard  their  progrefs  and  diftrafk  their  cotinfels, 
^  that  if  a  general  pardon  was  offered,  they  would 
difperfe>  he  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  publiih 
fuch  a  pardon,  which  had  the  delired  effc&.    They 
made  their  fubmif&on  OAober  19th,   and  then 
feparated**^. 
PUgrimage      A  ftill  more  formidable  infurreftion  broke  out 
of  Graccj^    j^^  Yorkftiirc  and  the  northern  counties  about  the 
fame  time,  and  on  the  fame  account*     Thb  was  at 
firft  excited  and  direfled  by  Robert  Afke,  a  man 
of  courage  and  prudence,  who  gave  his  undertak- 
ing the  fpecious  inviting  name  of  The  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace.    The  infiuence  and  perfuafions  of  the 
clergy,  efpecially  of  the  monks,  friars,  and  duds, 
who  had  been  turned  out  of  their  houlesj  wrought 
fo  much  on  the  ignorance,  fuperftidon,  and  com* 
paflion  of  the  people,  and  fuch  prodigious  num« 
bers  flew  to  arms  and  joined  this  martial  pilgrim- 
age, that  they  amounted  at  laft  to  forty  thouiand« 
To  unite  them  more  firmly,  they  took  an  oath 
and  made  a  declaration,  '<  That  they  entered  ioto 
**  this  pilgrimage  of  grace  for  the  love  of  Godi 
<*  the  prefervation  of  the  king's  perfon  and  iSuCt 
**  the  purifying  the  nobility,  and  driving  away  all 
<{  b^fe-born  and  evil  counfellors ;  and  for  no  par- 
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*^  ticular  profit  of  their  own,  nor  to  do  difplcafure  ^*p«»S3^ 

"  to  any,  nor  to  kill  any  for  envy,  but  to  take  be* 

«  fore  them  the  crofs  of  Chrift,   his  faith,   the 

«^  reftitution  of  the  church,   and  the  fuppreffion 

^  of  heretics  and  their  opinions  *"."    They  painted 

on  their  banners  the  five  wounds  of  Chrift,  wore 

on  their  fleeves  a  device  of  the  fame  kind,  and 

priefts  marched  before  them  carrying  crucifixes, 

by  which  arts  their  zeal  was  much  inflamed.     As 

they  advanced,  they  reftorcd  the  monks  to  their 

monafteries,   and  perfuaded  or  compelled  all  the 

gentlemen  who  did  not  fly,  to  join  them.     The 

archbifhop  of  York  and  lord  d'Arcy  furrendcred. 

the  cafl:Ie  of  Pomfret,  into  which  they  had  retired, 

and  took  the  above  oath.     The   failed  in  their 

attempts  on  Skipton  caftle,  defended  by  the  carl 

Cumberland ;  and  on  the  caftlp  of  Scarborough, 

defended  by  fir  Ralph  Evcrs ;    but  they  took  the 

town  of  Hull,  and  the  city  of  York**'. 

Thd  king  and  his  miniftcrs  had  been  fo  much  Trace 
engaged  with  the  infurgents  in  Lincolnfhire,  that 
thofc  in  the  north  met  with  little  oppofition  for  a  . 
confiderable  time.  The  earl  of  Shrewfbury  ven- 
tured to  raife  his  followers  without  waiting  for  or- 
ders, for  which  he  craved  the  king's  pardon,  who 
was  fo  far  from  being  ofitndcd,  that  he  appointed 
him  commander  in  chief  in  the  four  northern 
counties,  and  direfted  the  earl  of  Derby  to  join 
him,  with  his  friends  and  vaflfals.  The  marquis 
of  Exeter,  and  the  earls  of  Huntingdon  and  Rut- 
land,  with  their  followers,    took   the  field  alfo 

4**  Btyrnet,  toL  u  p.  199.    :        ^"9  Ibid.    Herbert^  p.  106. 
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againft  the  rebels ;  and  the  king  (enc  the  duke  of 
Norfolk^  Odober  20Ch,  to  take  the  comniand  of 
his  army,  which  was  (till  far  inferior  in  nua^ber 
to  that  of  the  infurgents.     The  two  armies,  ap- 
proached each  other  at  Doncafter  Oftober  a6tb, 
with  only  the  river  Don  between  them,  which  was 
fo  fwelled  by  rains,  that  neither  of  them  dared  to 
pafs  it  in  the  face  of  the  other.     The  duke,  to  gain 
time   till  certain   reinforcements,    which  he   cx- 
pefted,  joined  him,  propofed  a  treaty  ;  in  which  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  infurgents  (hould  fend  a  peti- 
tion to  the  king  by  fir  Ralph  Elcker  and  mafter 
Bowes,  (who  had  been  taken  prifoners  at  Hull,) 
and  that  the  duke  (hould  alfo  go  to  court  to  fecood 
their  petition,  and  that  there  (hould  be  a  ce(ration 
of   hodilities  till    he  and    their  meffengers  re* 
turned  *^. 
Negoiia-         This  agreement  was  very  advantageous  to  the 
royalifts,  who  wanted  only  time  j  but  very  fatal  to 
the  rebels,  who,  having  exjjended  all  their  money, 
wanted  every  thing.     Accordingly  many  of  them, 
ready  to  perifli  with  cold  and  hunger,  deferted, 
and  returned  to  their  own  homes.    When  the  duke 
arrived  at  court,  he  found  the  king  preparing  to 
fet  out,  to  join  an  army  he  had  commanded  to 
rendezvous  at  Northampton  November  7th.     But 
he   convinced   him  that  this  was  not  necc(rary; 
that  the  infurgents  were  diftrcffed  and  difcontented, 
and  daily  deferting  j  and  that  a  little  patience  and 
policy  would  put  an  end  to  the  infurreftion  without 
danger  or  blood(hed.     The  truth  feems  to  have 
490  Bumet,  Yol.  i*  p.  ti$,    Herbert,  p.  toS^ 
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been,  that  the  duke,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  ^^'^36; 
popifh  party  at  court,  though  he  aftcd  with  great 
honour  and  fidelity  to  the  king,  had  a  tendernefi 
for  the  infurgents,  and  that  he  would  have  been 
very  well  pleaied  if  they  had  obtained  fome  of 
their   petitions,    particularly  the   difgrace  of  his 
great   rival  lord  Cromwell.     However  that  may 
be,  the  king  took  his  advice,  and  was  in  no  hade 
to  diipacch  him  and  the  two  meiTengers.     A  long 
and  diftinft  anfwer  was  prepared  to  the  petition 
pcefcnted  by  Elckcr  and  Bowes,  (hewing  the  un- 
reafonablenefs  of  their  aflcing,  and  the  impropriety 
of  the  king's  granting,  what  they  required.     A  ge- 
neral pardon,  with  the  exception  of  fix  named  and 
four  unnamed,  and  a  commifilon  to  the  duke  and 
feveral  others,  to  meet  with  three  hundred  of  the 
infurgents  at  Doncafter,  to  fettle  the  conditions  of 
peace,  palTed  the  feals,  and  were  fcnt  down  with 
the  duke  in  the   beginning  of  December.     We 
can  only  guefs  at  the  king's  reafons  for  admitting 
fo   many   of  the  infurgents   to  this   negotiation. 
It  was  probablyto  give  his  own  commiflioners  an 
opportunity  of  gaining  or  dividing  them.     While 
the  duke  remained  at  court,  great  numbers  of  the 
infurgents  had  dcfcrtedi   others  had  obtained  per- 
roiffion  to  retire,  on  their  promife  to  return  when 
called  I  and  their  army  was  now  much  diminifhed, 
and  in  great  diftrcfs  *•'. 

Lord  Scroop,  lord  I^timer,  lord  Lumlcy,  lord  Pacifi- 
d'Arcy,  fir  Thomas  Percy,  Robert  Aficc,  and  "'"«"• 
about  three  hundred  perfons  in  all,  met  with  the 
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iLP.  x$3^^  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  other  kiog's  comoiillion* 
crs,  December  6thj  at  Doncafter.   When  the  duke 
produced  the  general  pardon,  they  exprcfled  great 
diflatisfadion  with  the  exceptions  it  contained;  and 
when  they  produced   their  demands^    they  were 
found  to  be  the  fame  with  thofe  in  their  petidoiij 
which,  it  appeared  from  the  king's  anfwer,   couM 
not  be  granted.     The  duke,   who  carneftly   de- 
fired  a  pacification,  wrote  a  prefling  letter  to  the 
king,  to  fend  him  a  general  pardon,  without  any 
exceptions,  and  a  promifc  that  the  next  parliament 
ihould  be  held  in  the  north.     The  king  complied 
with  his  requefl:,  and  the  infurgents  accepted  of 
thefe  conditions  and  difbanded,  in  hopes  of  having 
every  thing  fctded  to  their  own  mind  in  a  parlia- 
ment held  in  their  own  country*^*.     There  are 
few  examples  in  hiftory  of  two  fuch  formidable 
infurredions  in  the  fame  country  at  the  fame  dme, 
fuppreflfed  without  any  at5lion,.or  a  fingle  drop  of 
blood  fpilt  in  the  field.     It  was  alfo  a  moft  fortu- 
nate circumftance    for  Henry  at  this  dangerous 
crifis,  that  the  king  of  Scots  was  then  in  France, 
and  that  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France  weifr' 
engaged  in  fuch  violent  wars,  that  his  rebellious 
fubjefts  could  receive  no  afliftance  from  Scotbnd 
or  the  Continent. 

Though  peace  was  thus  outwardly  reftored,  the 
king  and  his  minifters  knew,  that  the  fire  was  rather 
fmothered  than  extinguifhed,  and  that  internal  dif- 
contents  ftill  prevailed.  The  duke  of  Norfolk 
was  commanded  to  remain  in  the  north  with  his 
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troops,  to  prcfcrvc  the  peace  of  the  country.     The 
wifdom  of  this  meafure  foon  appeared.    Another 
infurreftion  broke  out  in  Cumberland  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  this  year.      Nicholas  Mufgrave  and 
Thomas  Tilby,  at  the  head  of  eight  thoufand  men, 
bcfiegcd  Carlifle,  but  were  repulfcd  by  the  citizens,, 
and  foon  after  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
who,     departing    from    his    former    moderation, 
hanged  no  fewer  than  fcventy  of  his  prifoners  by 
martial  law.     Sir  Francis  Bigot  attempted  to  fur- 
prife  the  town  of  Hull,  but  was  taken  and  exe- 
cuted.    The  lord  d'Arcy,   fir  Robert  Conftable, 
fir  John  Bulmer  and  his  lady,  fir  Thomas  Percy, 
fir  Stephen   Hamilton,    Robert  Afke,    Nicholas 
Tempeft,   and  William  t,umley,  who  had  been 
very  a^livc  in  the  great  infurre£lion,  and  had  taken 
the  benefit  of  the  general  pardon,  being  fufpefted 
of  forming  new  plots,  were  apprehended  and  fent 
prifoners  to  London.     The  lord  d'Arcy  and  lord 
Huffey  (who  had  been  concerned  in  the  Lincoln- 
Ihire  infurreftion)  were   tried  by  their  peers  in 
Wcftminflier  Hall,    found  guilty,  and  beheaded. 
The  above-named  gentlemen  and  lady,  with  three 
abbots  and  a  prior,  were  all  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted.    Lady  Bulmer  was  burnt  in  Smithfield,  and 
Robert  Aflce  was  hung  in  chains  on  one  of  the 
towers  of  York.     Sixty  perfons,  who  had  been 
concerned  in  an  infurrcftion,  or  rather  a  riotous 
tumult,  in  Somerfctfhire,  were  tried  and  put  to 
death  *''.      Thefe    numerous   executions   excited 
great  terror,  and  fuppreflfcd  that  general  fpirit  of 
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revolt  which  at  this  time  prevailed  in  England. 
Whether  it  could  have  been  fupprcflcd  or  not  at  a 
lels  expence  of  bloody  we  have  not  the  means  of 
judging. 
Prince  Ed-       Quccn  Jane  Seymour's  natural  difpoGtion  was 
ward  born,  more  agreeable  to  the  humour  of  her  royal  hof- 
band,  than  that  of  his  two  former  queens^  being 
not  fo  grave  as  queen  Catherine,  nor  fo  gay  as 
queen  Anne.     Not  long  after  her  marriage,  flic 
afforded  him  the  profpeft  of  legitimate  iflue,  which 
of  all  things  in  the  world  he  mod  earneftlydeCred; 
and  on  October  12th  (he  was  fafely  delivered  of  a 
prince  at  Hampton  Court.     The  king  was  tranf- 
portcd  with  joy  at  this  event,  and  all  his  loyal  fub- 
jeds  fhared  in  his  joy ;  as  by  the  birth  of  a  prince 
they  were  delivered  from  the  danger  of  a  difputcd 
fucceflion,  one  of  the  greatefl:  calamities  that  can 
bcfal  a  nation,    with  which  they  had  long  been 
threatened.     The  prince  was  baptifed  with  extra- 
ordinary pomp  Oftobcr  1 5th,  and  named  Edward. 
Archbifhop  Cranmer  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
were  the  godfathers,  and  the  princcfs  Mary  god- 
mother ;  and  the  king,  to  (hew  his  afiedion,  cre- 
ated him  prince  of  Wales  a  few  days  after  his 
baptifm«*. 
Tbe  queen       But  the  joy  occaGoned  by  the  birth  of  the  prince 
was  foon  checked,  and  converted  into  mourning, 
by  the  death  of  the  queen,  who  expired  Odobcr 
a4th,  twelve  days  after  her  delivery.     Happy  in 
this,  that  fhe  did  not  furvive  the  love  of  her  too 
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inconftanc  conlbrt^   who  appeared   to  be  greatly  ^^ 'j37; 
affcded  by  her  death  ♦»'.  *— v-^ 

The  negotiations  for  an  alliance  and  confederacy  a.  d.  1538. 
between  the  king  and  the  proteftant  princes  of  Ger-  J*jf°"*' 
many,  ftill  continued,  but  advanced  very  flowly. 
The  objefts  which  the  contracting  parties  had  in 
view  were  not  the  fame.  The  proteftant  princes, 
it  is  true,  wiflicd  to  ftrengthen  their  confederacy  by 
the  acceflion  of  fo  great  a  prince ;  but  their  chief 
objcdt .  ieems  to  have  been,  to  promote  the  re- 
formation of  religion,  and  to  bring  the  church  of 
England  to  a  conformity  in  doftrine  and  worlhip 
with  their  own  churches.  But  this  was  far  from 
being  Henry's  intention.  He  was  an  enemy  to 
the  political  power,  but  not  to  the  religious  rites 
and  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  his  only 
objefl:  in  defiring  an  alliance  with  the  German 
prince  was,  to  raife  up  enemies  to  the  emperor,  to 
prevent,  his  making  any  attempt  on  England,  of 
which  the  pope  had  made  him  a  prefent.  Know- 
ing thac  the  confederates  were  to  have  a  meeting 
in  March  this  year  at  Brunfwick,  he  fent  an  am* 
halTador  to  that  meeting  to  inquire  who  had  joined 
the  confederacy ;  whether  their  league  was  for  ge- 
neral oppofition  to  the  emperor,  or  limited  to  rc- 
li^on  onlys  and  whether  they  defigned  to  fend 
him  a  great  legation,  with  fome  of  their  divines, 
and  particularly  Mclanfthon,  as  they  had  once  pro-^ 
mifed.  The  ambaflador  was  informed,  thattwcnty- 
fix  cities,  and  twenty-four  princes,  of  which  the 
king  of  Denmark  was  one,  had  joined  the  confc- 
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dcracy ;  that  their  league  was  limited  to  the  caufe 
of  religion ;  that  they  could  not  fend  their  pat, 
legation  and  their  divines  till  they  were  better  io« 
fbroicd  of  the  fentiments  of  the  king  of  England, 
and  knew  what  points  of  their  confeflion  he  dif- 
approved ;  but  that  they  would  fend  an  ambaflador 
and  two  or  three  learned  men  to  converle  with  the 
£ngli(h  divines,  and  procure  more  perfeft  inform* 
ation  of  the  king's  (entiments^  and  the  ftate  of  re- 
ligion in  England.  Accordingly  Francis  Bargart 
and  two  men  of  learning  were  fent.  They  were 
received  with  civility,  and  certain  bifhops  were 
appointed  to  confer  with  them.  Thefe  contcreoces 
continued  feveral  months,  and  they  came  to  aa 
agreement  in  fbme  things,  but  in  others  they  could 
not  agree,  particularly  concerning  the  coromuoioD 
in  one  kind,  private  mafles,  and  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  from  which  the  bifliops  would  not  depart 
The  German  deputies  returned  home  with  no 
very  favourable  account  of  the  ftatc  of  religioa 
in  England,  which  had  put  a  ftop  to  the  nego- 


tiation *^. 


buiu*  ^^^  fupprcffion  of  the  late  infurredions,  and 

the  birth  of  a  fon  and  heir  to  his  dominions,  were 
two  very  fortunate  events  for  Henry,  and  they  hap- 
pened at  the  mod  convenient  feafon.  Things  oov 
began  to  wear  a  threatening  afpe£k  on  the  condneaL 
The  pope,  after  many  fruidefs  efforts  tocxtiii- 
guifli  the  flames  of  war  between  the  emperor  ifld 
the  king  of  France,  had  at  laft  fucceeded,  aod  a 
ten    years  truce   was  concluded  between  die0i 
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June  28th,  by  his  mediation;  and  thcfc  two  a. d.  1538. 
monarchs  had  a  perfonal  interview  July  15th,  in 
which  they  appeared  to  be  pcrfeftly  reconciled. 
This  encouraged  the  pope  to  publifh  the  bulls 
which  he  had  prepared  three  years  before,  excom- 
municating and  dcpofing  Henry,  in  hopes  that 
thcfe  two  princes  would  put  them  in  execution. 
But  thefe  two  great  rivals  had  not  fuch  confidence 
in  one  another  as  to  embark  in  a  joint  enterprife  of 
that  kind,  and  the  one  would  not  permit  the  other 
to  make  fo  great  a  conqueft.  Befide,  Henry's 
authority  was  fo  firmly  eftablifhed  by  the  fup- 
prcffion  of  the  late  infurreftions,  and  the  birth  of 
an  heir,  that  the  fucceis  of  any-  attempt  againft 
him  was  very  doubtful  ^^. 

Another  formidable  enemy  to  Henry  appeared  Cardinal 
upon  the  ftage  about  this  time.  This  was  Regi-  ^^'•* 
nald  Pole,  fourth  fon  of  Margaret  countefs  of 
Salifbury,"  daughter  of  George  duke  of  Clarence, 
fccond  brother  to  Edward  IV.,  and  confequently 
the  king's  near  relation.  He  early  difcovered  a 
tafte  for  letters,  and  was  educated  at  Henry's  ex- 
pence  at  Paris  and  at  Padua,  and  defigned  for  the 
higheft  preferments  in  the  church.  But  in  Italy 
he  imbibed  opinions,  and  formed  connexions, 
which  determined  him  to  take  a  decided  part 
againft  his  king,  his  relation,  and  benefadtor,  in 
his  controverfics  with  the  court  of  Rome.  He 
wrote  a  treatife  "  of  the  unity  of  the  church,** 
and  fent  it  to  (lenry  ;  and  afterwards  publiihed  it 
to  the  world,  in  which  he  condemned  his  divorce 
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and  fecond  marriage  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  and 
even  exhorted  the  emperor  to  avenge  the  in- 
jury that  had  been  thereby  done  to  his  aunt,  and 
to  the  authority  of  the  pope.  Henry,  conceal- 
ing his  refcncment,  invited  him  into  England,  to 
explain  fome  parts  of  his  book,  which  he  pre- 
tended he  did  not  underftand.  But  Pole  very 
prudently  declined  putting  himfclf  in  the  power 
of  a  prince  he  had  fo  highly  offended.  The  popc^ 
to  inflame  his  zeal  and  increafe  his  inOuence,  made 
him  a  cardinal,  and  appointed  him  his  legate  a 
latere  in  Flanders,  that  he  might  foment  divifions, 
and  excite  infurredions  in  England,  by  correfpond- 
ing  with  his  numerous  and  powerful  friends.  Iq 
this  he  was  very  a(5tive  and  too  fuccefsful.  Two 
of  his  own  brothers,  and  feveral  other  perlbos  of 
rank,  were  drawn  into  a  confpiracy,  which  was 
difcovered,  and  proved  their  ruin.  Henry  Court- 
ney, Hrft-coufin  to  the  king;  the  marquis  of  Exe- 
ter, and  earl  of  Devonfhire;  Henry  Pole  lord 
Montacute,  and  fir  Jeffrey  Pole,  the  cardinal's 
two  brothers;  fir  Edward  Nevil,  brother  to  the 
lord  Abergavenny,  and  fir  Nicholas  Carew,  maftcr 
of  the  horfe,  and  knight  of  the  garter;  with 
feveral  pcrfons  of  inferior  rank,  were  made  pri- 
foners  November  3d,  and  foon  after  tried  and 
found  guilty  of  high  treafon.  They  were  all  exe- 
cuted, except  fir  Jeffrey  Pole,  who,  it  is  (aid,  be- 
trayed and  acculed  his  confederates  ♦•*.  This  was 
a  great  difcouragement  to  the  popilh  party.  They 
knew  not  whom  to  truff,  and  faw  how  dangerous  it 
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was  to  plot  againft  a  government  fo  Vigilant  and  ^'  ^  M3<- 
fo  vindidtive.  Two  pricfts  and  a  mariner  were 
condemned  and  executed  on  the  fame  occafion,  for 
managing,  as  it  is  probable,  the  corrcfpohdencc 
between  the  cardinal  and  the  confpirators  ^•.  It  is 
impoflible  to  difcover  with  certainty  the  objeft  of 
this  confpiracy,  or  the  crimes  for  which  thcfe 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  fuffcred.  The  accufa- 
tions  againft  them,  we  are  told,  were  grest;  and 
that  they  had  a  dcfign  to  promote  and  maintain 
one  Reginald  Pole,  the  king's  enemy  beyond  fca, 
and  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  crown  *°^  This 
makes  it  probable  that  they  were  fufpefted  at  leaft  of 
adefign  to  raife  the  cardinal  to  the  throne,  by  a  mar- 
riage with  the  prince fs  Mary,  for  which  they  would 
have  eafily  obtained  a  difpenfation  from  the  pope* 

A  new  parliament  met  at  Weftminfter  April  a.  d.  1539. 
a5th,  A.  D,  1539,  and  was  opened  with  extraor-  ment, 
dinary  pomp.  The  king  and  all  the  members  of 
the  two  houfes  rode  in  ftate,  two  and  two,  from 
the  palace  to  Weftminfter  Abbey,  heard  the  mafs 
of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  returned  in  the  fame  ftatc 
and  order  to  the  parliament  chamber  **"*•  This  par- 
liament, which  commenced  with  fo  much  pomp, 
proceeded  with  the  moft  abjeft  fefvility,  and  enadled, 
both  in  fpirituals  and  temporals,  whatever  the  king 
and  his  minifters  pleafed  to  didate.  By  the  ad: 
of  the  fix  articles,  commonly  called  the  Bloody 
Statute,  they  eftablilhed  the  moft  abfurd  and  per- 
nicious tenets  of  popery,  and  authorifed  a  perfe- 
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A.p>i5S9.  cution  of  thofe  who  denied  them,  more  cruel  in 
fome  rcfpe£):8  than  the  Spaniih  inquifition  ^     By 
another,  they  granted  the  king  all  the  lands,  rcDts> 
buildings,  jewek,  money^    gold  and  filver  plate, 
furniture,  goods  and  chattels  of  all  kinds,  of  all 
monafteries,  abbeys,  nunneries,  priories,  houfes  of 
friars,  colleges,  free  chapels,  hofpitals,  chantries, 
and  houfes  of  religion,  diffolved  or  to  be  di(folycd« 
By  this  prodigious  grant  the  king  obtained  po^ 
fcffion  of  die  lands  which  had  belonged  to  fix  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  monafteries,  ninety  colleges  of 
priefts,  one  hundred  and  ten  hofpitals,  two  thou* 
land    three    hundred  and  feventy-four  chantries 
and  free  chapels.     The  yearly  rents  of  thefe  lands 
amounted  to  i6i,iool.  '^'     But  this  was  not  ooe 
half,    probably   not   one   third   of  their    annual 
value,   as  their  former  owners  had  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  kt  their  lands  at  very  low  rents,  and 
to  levy  large  fines  on  the  renewal  of  their  leaies. 
The  value  of  the  jewels,  money,  plate,  cattle,  fiir- 
niture,  &c.  belonging  to  thefe  religious  houfes  was 
immenfe ;  and  the  whole,  if  it  had  been  properly 
managed,    was    fufficient   to  have   rendered    the 
crown  independent  of  the  country.     But  Henry 
was  as  profiife  as  he  was  rapacious,  and  the  very 
next  year  was  reduced  to  the  necefiity  of  afking  a 
fubfidy  firom  his  fubjeds.     By  another  ftatute,  they 
gave  the  fame  force  and  authority  to  royal  pro- 
clamations as  to  a£ls  of  parliament,  thereby  ren- 
dering all  future  parliaments,  for  the  purpofe  of 
making  laws,  unneceflary  *"**. 

50s  HeH>ert,  p.  %i^.  fof  Ibid.  p.  «it.      Sumtes, 
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This  pariiament  difcovered  as  great  forwardncfs  a.  0.1539. 

in  gratifying  the  rcfcntmcnt,  as  the  avarice  and  Attaindcrt 

ambition  of  the  king.     A  bill  was  brought  into  the  '."^  ^^^^ 

tioni 

houfc  of  peers  by  Thomas  lord  CropsCcll,  (who 
had  now  the  highcft  feat  in  the  houfe  afligned  him 
by  a  fpecial  ad,)  May  loth,  for  attainting  the  late 
marquis  of  Exeter,  lord  Montacute,  fir  Edward 
Ncvil,  and  others,  which  paffcd  both  houfcs  with 
great  rapidity  '••.  Next  day  lord  Cromwell  pro- 
duced in  the  houfe  a  tunic  of  white  filk,  with  the 
arms  of  England  on  the  fore- part,  and  the  device 
of  the  late  infurgents  in  the  north  On  the  back- 
part,  which  had  been  found  among  the  clothes 
of  the  countefs  of  Salifbury  by  the  lord  admiral  '^, 
Upon  this,  Margaret  countefs  of  Salilbury  ;  Ger- 
trude marchioncfs  of  Exeter;  fir  Adrian  For- 
tefcue,  and  fir  Thomas  Dingly  ;  and  cardinal  Pole, 
fon  to  the  countefs ;  were  attainted  of  high  trea- 
fon,  though  no  particulars  of  their  guile,  or  of  the 
proceedings  againfl:  them,  are  recorded  in  the 
Journals.  The  two  knights  were  executed,  the 
marchionefs  was  pardoned,  and  .the  countefs  was 
rcfpit€d*^^ 

The  report  of  fo  many  executions,  and  of  the  papain, 
diflblution  of  fo  many  monaftcrics  in  England,  ••o'^*®^ 
made  a  mighty  noife  on  the  continent.  Not  only 
the  pope,  but  both  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 
France  were  fhocked  at  the  violence  of  thefe  pro- 
ceedingss  and  as  thefe  two  princes  feemed  to  be 
pcrfcftly  reconciled,  Henry  began  to  be  appre- 
henfive  of  an  invafion.    To  be  prepared  for  fuch 
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an  event,  he  went  to  Dover,  and  ordered  the  for- 
tifications of  it  to  be  repaired ;  vifited  the  fca- 
coaft,  and  direded  bulwarks  to  be  ereftcd  in 
various  places ;  commanded  his  fleet  to  be  made 
ready  for  fea,  and  fcnt  commiflTions  into  every 
county  to  array  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
He  reviewed  the  militia  of  London  May  8th, 
which  made  a  moft  fplendid  appearance  *"*.  The 
parliament  was  adjourned,  that  the  members  might 
be  prefent  at  this  fine  (how.  But  this  was  a  falfe 
alarm.  Thcfc  princes  had  other  objefts  in  view, 
and  were  not  prepared  for  fuch  an  undertaking. 
The  king's  Hcnry  had  now  been  more  than  a  year  a  widower, 
and  in  that  time  had  been  engaged  in  feveral 
treaties  of  marriage,  particularly  in  one  with  the 
duchefs  dowager  of  Milan,  and  in  another  with 
Mary  of  Guife,  who  married  his  nephew  James  V, 
of  Scotland.  Lord  Cromwell  wifhcd  to  fee  him 
united  with  a  proteftant  prinoefs,  and  recommended 
Anne,  fifter  to  the  duke  of  Clcves,  who  was  re- 
ported to  be  a  beauty,  of  which  he  knew  Henry 
to  be  a  great  admirer.  Cromwell  was  then  a 
mighty  favourite,  having  been  lately  admitted  a 
knight  of  the  garter,  and  created  earl  of  Eflex, 
and  his  recommendation  was  too  fuccefsful.  The 
preliminaries  were  foon  adjufted,  though  one  dif- 
ficulty occurred.  There  had  been  a  treaty  of  mar- 
riage begun  between  the  lady  Anne  and  the  prince 
of  Lorraini  and  it  became  a  queftion  how  hr 
that  treaty  had  proceeded.  But  the  duke  of  Cleves 
and  his  minifters  affirmed,  that  there  had  been  no 
contrad  or  efpoufals;  and  of  this  they  prornifcd 
^ot  Hall,  f.  »35. 
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to  produce  fufficient  proof  j  on  which  the  terms  a. d.  1539. 
of  the  king's  marriage  with  her  were  fettled.  She 
was  brought  over  from  Calais  by  the  earl  of  South- 
ampton with  a  fleet  of  fifty  fail,  and  landed  at 
Deal  December  27th,  and  by  flow  journies,  and 
with  a  degree  of  expence  and  pomp  unknown  in 
modern  times,  condufted  to  Greenwich,  where 
the  royal  nuprials  were  folemnized  January  6th, 
with  extraordinary  feftivity  and  fplendor  ^**'. 

But  in  the  midfl:  of  all  thefe  outward  appear-  a.  d.  1540. 
ances  of  joy  and  triumph  the  king  was  devoured  ^n^J^j^' 
by  inward  chagrin  and  difcontent.  Impatient  to 
lee  his  future  queen,  he  had  gone  incognito  to 
Rochefter  January  2d,  and  had  a  fight  of  her 
without  his  being  known.  But  flie  appeared  to 
him  very  difierent  from  what  (he  had  been  reprc* 
fented  by  her  pifture,  and  the  defcripcions  he  had 
received  of  her  perfon  ;  and  he  expreflfed  his  aver* 
fion  and  difgufl:  to  thofe  about  him  in  very  flrong 
but  indelicate  terms.  He  made  himfelf  known  to 
her  however,  and  received  her  with  civility  and 
even  ieeming  kindnefs.  But  her  converfacion  did 
not  compenfate  for  the  deficiency  of  her  perfonal 
charms.  She  underftood  no  language  but  her 
native  German,  had  no  knowledge  of  mufic,  in 
which  he  delighted,  and  he  perceived  that  flic 
wouW  prove  a  very  infipid  companion.  He  enter- 
tained fome  thoughts  therefore  of  fending  her 
back  unmarried.  But  upon  further  confideration^ 
this,  appeared  to  be  a  very  dangerous  meafure  in 
his  prefent  circumfl:ances.  The  emperor  had 
lately  pafled  through  France,  had  ipent  fbmc  time 

509  Hall,  f.  A3t— a^s*    Hcibort,  p.  %%i. 
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A.  P.  1^40,  ^{^  ihe  king  at  Paris,  and  he  ftrongly  Aifpeded 
that  thefe  two  monarchs  had  formed  fomc  dcHgns 
agaioft  him  at  the  inftigation  of  the  pope.  He 
knew  that  many  of  his  own  fubjefts  were  dilaf- 
fe&ed^  and  he  entertained  ftrong  fufptcions  of  cbe 
dcfigns  of  his  nephew  the  king  of  Scotland,  wbo 
had  lately  affumed  the  tide  of  Defender  of  the 
Chriftian  Faith.  To  have  fent  back  the  fifter  of 
the  duke  of  Cfeves,  and  the  fifter-in-kw  of  tbe 
cleftor  of  Saxony,  the  moft  powerful  prince  in 
the  SmalcaUic  league,  would  have  deprived  hin 
of  all  hopes  of  an  ailtance  with  that  league,  and 
left  him  expoled  to  the  aflai^ts  of  his  moft  for* 
midable  neighbours,  without  a  fingle  ally.  He 
***  rclblved  therefore  to  proceed  to  the  marriage, 
thou^  with  extreme  reluAance.  But  his  averfioa 
and  diflike  became  greater  after  marriage  than  it 
had  been  before.  Being  afked  by  Cromwell  next 
morning,  if  he  now  liked  the  queen  better  than 
he  did  before ;  he  anfwered :  **  Nay,  much  woHc; 
''  for  that  having  found  by  fome  figns  that  flie  was 
^  no  maid,  he  had  no  difpofition  to  meddle  with 
"  her  *■•."  He  carefully  concealed  this  fecret  for 
fome  time,  and  continued  to  treat  her,  in  puhliQp 
with  every  proper  mark  of  attention  and  regard. 

p^riia.  The  parliament,  after  two  prorogations,  met  at 

Weftminfter  April  12th.  This  was  tht  firft  fcflioa 
of  the  Englifh  parliament  to  which  no  abbots  or 
priors  were  fummoned,  as  all  thein  monasteries 
were  now  diflblved,  and  their  baronies  annexed  to 
the  crown,  which  very  much  diminifhed  the  num- 
ber and  the  influence  of  the  fpiritual  lords  in  that 

9««  Herbert^  p.  Ma. 
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aflcmbljr.    The  rellion  was  opened  with  a  Ipeech  f-^'j^ 
by  the  lord  chancellor  Audley,  in  which  he  ac-      ^ 
quainted  them  that  this  parliament  had  been  at  firft 
called,  and  was  now  again  aflembled,  to  promote 
the  glory  of  God,  the  honour  of  the  king,  and 
the  happinefs  of  the  kingdom. 

It  foon  appeared,  that  the  parliament  was  aflem-  Afubfidy. 
bled' at  this  time  for  a  very  unexpected  purpofe,  of 
which  the  chancellor  took  no  notice.  That  pur- 
pofe was,  to  obtain  a  fubfidy ;  though  that  fame 
parliament  had  been  told  only  about  a  year  before, 
that  if  they  granted  the  king  all  the  pofleffions  of 
all  the  monaileries,  (which  they  did,)  neither  he 
nor  any  of  his  fucceflbrs  would  have  occafion  to 
demand  any  fubfidies  from  their  fubjedls'".  A 
IhU  however  for  granting  the  king  one  tenth  and 
one  fifteenth  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  com- 
aions  early  in  the  feflion.  This  mud  have  excited 
great  furprife.  What  was  become  of  all  that 
weakh  fo  lately  granted  to  the  crown,  which  was 
to  enrich  it  for  ever,  and  put  an  end  to  all  fub- 
fidies  ?^  This  mod  Ihameful  demand  was  not  re- 
jected ;  we  are  not  even  certain  that  it  met  with 
any  oppofition.  This  we  know,  that  the  bill  was 
brought  into  the  houfe  of  lords  May  loth,  read 
only  once,  and  pafled  with  the  aflfent  and  confent 
of  all  who  were  prefent,  and  fo  was  expedited 
and  concluded  **'.  Party  rage  hath  often  clogged 
the  wheels  of  government,  and  created  oppofition 
to  the  mod  falutary  meafures.  But  in  this  reign 
it  had  a  contrary  effeft,  and  procured  the  moft 
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unanimous  confcnt  to  the  mod  crxorbicant  demands. 
This  fcems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  great  power 
and  awful  charadter  of  the  king,  and  to  the  carncft 
dcfire  of  each  of  the  two  parties,  the  proteftants 
and  papifts,  to  gain  him  to  their  fide>  which  they 
knew  could  only  be  done  by  a  blind  compliance 
with  his  will.  The  clergy  were  no  left  com* 
plaifant  and  generous  to  the  king  than  the  laity. 
The  convocation  of  Canterbury  made  him  a  free 
gift  of  four  (hillings  in  the  pound  of  all  their  eccle- 
fiaftical  revenues,  and  the  convocation  of  York 
followed  their  example  *".  But  though  thefc  grants 
paflfed  in  the  parliament  and  convocation  ^ith  great 
feeming  unanimity,  they  were  very  far  from  being 
agreeable  either  to  the  clergy  or  laity  j  and  they 
brought  a  great  load  of  popular  odium  upon  Crom- 
well, to  whom  they  were  imputed. 
XBighttof  Henry's  avarice  was  not  yet  fatiated,  nor  the 
difloived.  parliament  weary  of  granting:  for  at  the  feme 
time  they  diflblved  the  order  of  the  knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jcrufalem  in  England,  and  granted  all 
rhcir  houfes,  lands,  and  goods  to  the  king*'*. 
The  rcafons  afiigncrd  for  this,  we  are  told,  were 
thcfe :  *'  Btcaufe  they  drew  yearly  great  fums  out 
"  of  the  kingdom,  fiipportcd  the  ufurped  power 
"  of  the  pope,  had  loft  the  ifland  of  Rhodes  to 
''  the  Turks,  and  becaufe  their  revenues  might  be 
"  better  employed  5". '• 
Cromwen  Thefc  mcafurcs,  though  they  were  approved  by 
parliament,  were  exceedingly  unpopular,   and  ex- 

5>}  Wilkin.  Con.  voL  iii.  p.  %so,  5<4  Journah,  p.  136. 
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cited  univerfal  murmurs  againft  the  king  and  his  .^^'j^ 
favourite  Cromwell.  But  Cromwell  was  no  longer 
a  favourite.  He  had  been  the  propofer  and  pro- 
moter of  the  late  joylcfs  marriage  with  Anne  of 
Clcvcs ;  and  Henry,  who  was  naturally  fickle  and 
impetuous  in  all  his  paflTions,  began,  about  this 
time,  to  caft  an  amorous  eye  on  Catherine  Howard, 
niece  to  the  duke  pf  Norfolk,  which  gave  that 
duke,  and  the  other  heads  of  the  popifli  party, 
great  influence  at  court.  ~  By  their  whifpcrs  and 
mifreprcfentations  of  Cromwell's  words  and  adions, 
the  king's  friendfliip  for  him  was  quire  extin- 
guiflied,  and  he  abandoned  him  to  the  malice  of 
his  enemies.  He  was  accufed  of  high  treafon  at 
the  council-board  June  10th  by  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, and  immediately  committed  to  the  Tower  *"•. 

Thomas  lord  Cromwell,  earl  of  Eflcx,  knight  Cwnwprll 
of  the  garter,   lord  chamberlain,   and  the  king^s  *^****'*^ 
vicegerent  in  fpirituals,   who  a  few  weeks  before 
had  a  place  alTigned  him  by  aft  of  parlianr.ent  above 
all  the  fpiritual  and  temporal  peers  of  England, 
was  carried  from  his  feat  in  the  council  chamber 
Weftminfter,  through  the  ftreets  of  London,  to 
the   Tower,    at  three  o'clock  in   the  afternoon 
June   10th,  forfaken  by  all  his   friends,  and  fol- 
lowed  by  a  prodigious  crowd  of  people,  hiffiog 
and  curfing  the  fallen  minifter.     The  vioknce  of 
Henry's  paffions  was  fo  well  known,  that,  none 
dared  to  plead  the  caufe  of  one  who  had  become 
the  objcft  of  his  anger,  except  the  archbifliop  of 
Canterbury.     That  humane  and  generous  prelate, 

|i^  Journak,  p.  14}. 
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A.  p.  1540.  though  he  knew  his  danger,  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  the  king,  in  which  he  enumerated  the  many 
great  and  good  qualities  of  the  degraded  minifterj 
and  reprefented  in  very  ftrong  terms  the  great  im- 
probability, or  rather  impoflibility,  that  one  who 
loved  his  king  as  he  loved  his  God,  who  had  fervcd 
him  fb  long  with  fo  much  fidelity,  zeal,  and  fuc- 
cefs,  who  depended  fo  entirely  upon  him,  and  had 
received  fo  many  benefits  from  him,   could  be 
guilty  of  high  treafon.     He  even  went  fo  hr  as 
to  fay,  **  He  was  fuch  a  fcrvant,  in  my  judgment, 
'^  in  wifdom,   diligence,    faithfulnefs,   and  expe- 
**  rience,  as  no  prince  in  this  realm  ever  had  **\** 
But  this  letter  had  no  effeft.     CromwelPs  deftruc- 
tion  was  determined.     A  bill  of  attainder  againft 
him  for  high  treafon  was  brought  into  the  houfe 
of  lords  June  17th,  which  is  thus  flighdy  men- 
tioned in  the  Journals :   '^  To-day  was  read  the 
«  bill  of  attainder  of  Thomas  earl  of  Effcx  **»." 
On  the  19th  of  June  this  bill  was  read  a  fecond 
and  a  third  time,  and  pafTed,  with  the  comaioii 
confent  of  all  who  were  prefent,  not  one  contra- 
di&ing,  and  fent  to  the  commons  *'•.     We  have 
not  the  leaft  hint  in  the  journals  of  any  witnefles 
having  been  examined,  or  of  there  having  been 
any  debate  on  this  bill,  in  the  houfe  of  lords.    It 
feems  to  have  met  with  oppofition  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  though  we  know  not  the  particulars  1 
for  we  hear  no  more  of  it  till  June  a9th,  when, 
among  other  bills  returned  from  the  commons, 
is  mentioned,   <<  A.  bill  of  attainder  of  Thomas 
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"  Cromwell,  carl  of  Effcx,  for  the  cntnes  of  hc.rcfy  ^*  ^  ^^ 
^^  and  high  crcafon,  formed  anew  by  the  com- 
'<  mons^  and  pafled^  with  a  provifion  annexed; 
'^  which  bill  was  read  a  fecond  and  third  time^  and 
"  the  provifion  concerning  the  deanry  of  Wells 
"  was  read  three  tinncs,  and  pafled.  At  the  fame 
*'  time  was  returned  with  it  the  bill  of  attainder 
^*  that  had  formerly  been  fent  to  the  houfe  of  com- 
"  mons**®/'  It  appears  therefore  to  have  beeii 
the  bill  of  the  commons  that  finally  pafled  both 
houfes.  The  preamble  to  that  bill  begins  thus: 
"  TI>at  the  king  having  raifcd  Thomas  Cromwell 
^'  from  a  bafe  degree  to  great  dignities  and  high 
^  trulls,  yet  he  had  now,  by  a  great  number  of 
*<  witneiTes,  perfons  of  honopr,  found  him  to  be 
"  the  moft  corrupt  traitor  and  deceiver  of  the  king 
**  and  the  crown  that  had  ever  been  known  in  his 
*'  whole  reign  '*"."  It  was  the  king  then,  or 
rather  the  prevailing  party  in  his  council,  that 
found  Cromwell  to  be  fo  great  a  traitor,  and  that 
on  the  teftimony  of  witncflcs  that  are  not  named. 
Then  a  long  enumeration  of  his  herefies  and  trea- 
fons  follow  in  the  a6t,  and  they  are  fuch  as  thefe : 
That  he  had  permitted  people  to  go  Out  of  the 
kingdom  without  being  fearched ;  that  he  had  given 
fome  commiflions  without  the  king's  knowledge.; 
that  he  had  difperfed  heretical,  books,  licenfed  he- 
retical preachers,  checked  informers  againft  here- 
tics, and  infefted  many  of  the  king's  fubjeds  with 
herefy  j  that  being  a  man  of  low  birth  he  had  ama&d 
a  great  eftate,  and  treated  the  nobility  with  con- 
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tcmpt.    For  tbefe  and  fome  vain  pafUonace  ipeechcs 
he  was  attainted  to  fuffer  the  pains  of  death  for 
hcrefy  and  treafon,  as  (hould  plcafe  the  king  ***. 
Cromwell        After  this  a£b  of  attainder  had  palTed  both  houfcSj 
and  received   the  royal  aflcnt,   Cromwell  wrote 
fcvcral  letters  to  the  king  imploring  mercy.     With 
one  of  thefe,  it  is  faid,   he  was  much  afFeScd, 
commanded  it  to  be  read  to  him  three  times,  and 
leemed  to.  be  on  the  point  of  relenting.     But  the 
charms  of  Catherine  Howard^  and  the  importu- 
nities of  Norfolk  and  Gardiner,  at  length  prevailed ; 
all  thoughts  of  mercy  were  (tifled,  and  an  order 
given  for  beheading  him  on  Tower- hill  July  28th, 
which  was  executed  ***.     Thus  fell  Thomas  Crom- 
wellj  earl  of  Eflex^  a  facriBce  to  the  paffions  of  a 
capricious  tyrant,  to  whom  he  had  been  too  ob- 
fcquious.     He  was  certainly  one  of  the  greateft 
and  mod  extraordinary  men  of  the  age  in  which 
he  flouri(hed,  and  (if  we  may  believe  that  excel- 
lent  prelate  archbifliop  Cranmer>  who  was  a  very 
capable  judge,  and  knew  him  well)  one  of  the 
wifeil  and  mod  upright  minifters  that  had  ever 
ferved  a  king  of  England.     His  ailonifhing  rife, 
from  one  of  the  loweft  ranks  in  fociety  to  a  very 
uncommon  degree  of  honour,  power,  and  riches, 
without  the  advantage  of  education,  feems  to  be  a 
fufficient  indication  of  his  abilities;  and  the  very 
accufations  brought  againil  him  by  the  ingenuity 
and  malice  of  his  enemies,   are  fuch,   that  they 
afford  a  ftrong  prefumptive  proof  of  his  prudence 
and  integrity. 
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As  foon  as  Henry  had  got  his  miniftcr  actaintcdl,  a.  0.1540. 
he  proceeded  to  get  his  queen  divorced;  and  he  Commif- 
found  his  parliament  as  obfequious  in  the  one  as  ^!°"  ?  "7 
they  had  been  in  the  other.     A  motion  was  made  marriage. 
in  the  houfe  of  lords,  July  6th,  by  the  chancellor, 
lord  Audley,  "  That  an  humble  addrcfs  be  pre- 
*^  fented  to  the  king,   that  he  would  be  gracioufly 
«*  pleafed  to  grant  a  commiflion  to  the  convoca- 
"  tion  of  both  provinces,  to  try  the  validity  of  his 
'*  prefent  marriage,  and  that  application  be  made 
««  to  the  commons  for  their  concurrence."     This 
motion  was  unanimoufly  approved.     A  deputation 
was  fent  to  the  commons,  who  readily  agreed  to 
join  in  the  addrcfs.     The  whole  houfe  of  lords, 
with  about  twenty  of  the  commons,  immediately 
went  to  court,  and  being  admitted  into  the  royal 
prefence,  the  lord  chancellor  faid,  "  That  the  two 
**  houfes  of  parliament  wiflied  to  mention  a  mat- 
•*  tcr  of  great  moment  to  his  majefty,  and  humbly 
«*  prayed,  that  his  moft  excellent  ferenity,  out  of 
"  his  ineftimable  goodnefs,  would  grant  them  his 
**  permiflion."   To  which  the  king  replied,  "  That 
"  he  had  fo  good  an  opinion  of  his  two  houfes  of 
«*  parliament,  that  he  was  convinced  they  would 
««  not  propofc  any  thing  that  was  iniquitous,  dif- 
"  honed,  or  unreafonable  j  and  therefore  he  per- 
**  mitted  them  to  fpjeak  with  impunity,  and  pro- 
"  mifed  to  hear  them  benignly  and  favourably." 
The  lord  chancellor  then  prefentcd  the  above  ad- 
drcfs.    To  which  the  king  made  anfwcr,  "  That 
«*  though  the  matter  was  of  very  great  moment, 
^  yet  he   could  not  deny  them>    nor  refule  to 
Vol.  XI.  Y  «  commie 
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A.g  1540.  «  commit  the  affair  of  his  marriage  to  the  codvo- 
"  cation  of  both  provinces  j  in  which  he  believed 
*^  there  were  as  many  grave,  learned,  honcft,  an^ 
*'  pious  men  as  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  M 
*'  not  doubt  but  their  decifion  would  be  juft,  equi* 
'<  table,  and  holy ;  and  commanded  letters  patent 
*^  to  be  made  out  for  that  purpofc.    I^e  fiirther 
'<  called  God  to  wicnefs,  that  he  woul^  conceal  no- 
**  thing  that  could  contribute  to  difcoyer  the  truth  $ 
'^  and  t;^at  he  had  nothing  at  heart  but  the  ^oryof 
"  Gixl,  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  frcc- 
"  dom  and  majcftyof  juftice."    fhen  the  noble^i 
after  a  more  than  a  moft  humble  ialutadon,  tt- 
tired  •**.    f  his  was  a  very  fplendid  piece  of  pofi- 
tical  mummery,  and  was,  no  doubts   condudcd 
with  all  becoming  gravity. 
The  king's      On  the  fame  day,  July  6th,  the  promiled  com* 
miflion  paffed  the  feals,  and  was  next  morning  pre* 
Tented  to  the  convocation  at  Saint  Paul's.    Gardi« 
ner,  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  made  a  long  harangue 
to  both  houfes;  in  which  he  enumerated  the  various 
doubts  that  were  entertained  concerning  the  va- 
lidity of  the  king*s  marriage.    The  convocaooB 
then  appointed  a  committee  of  fix  bifiiops  and 
twelve  members  of  the  lower  houfe,  to  examine 
witneffes,  and  to  procure  all  the  infortnation  they 
could,  and  to  lay  it  before  t|;ie  next  meeting,  be- 
tween fix  and  eight  o'clock  next  morning,  to  whiA 
they  adjourned.    The  committee  fpent  that  after- 
noon in  taking  the  evidence  of  the  dukes  of  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk^  the  other  great  officers  of  tbe 

'*4  Journals,  vol.  i.  p.  153. 
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erowi),  and  two  of  the*  king's  phyficians.  Next 
jiiornihg  the  bi(ho(^  of  Wincheftcr  laid  all  the  cvi- 
derices>  with  certain  inftruments  relating  to  the 
inarriage^  before  both  houfes.  Theconvocation, 
after  fpending  a  conGderable  time  in  reading  thefe 
mftrunheiits  and  evidences,  and  defiberating  on  the 
merits  of  the  caufc,  adjourned  to  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  At  that  meeting  the  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  with  the  aflent  of  all  the  members  of 
both  houfes,  pronounced  the  fcntence  of  divorce  i 
declaring  the  marriage  of  the  king  and  Anne  of 
Cleves  unlawful,  and  that  both  parties  were  at  li- 
berty to  marry  elfewhere.  The  convocation  then 
appointed  the  former  committee  to  prepare  an 
inftrument  of  the  divorce  in  due  form,  to  be  pre- 
Icnted  to  the  king,  and  adjourned  to  the  next  day. 
The  committee,  on  that  day,  July  9th,  laid  befgrc 
the  convocation  the  inftrument  of  the  divorce  % 
containing  the  grounds  on  which  the  fcntence  was 
founded,  which  were  thefe :  i.^  Becaufe  there  had 
been  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  the  lady  Anne 
and  the  prince  of  Lorrain,  which  perhaps  pro-> 
cceded  to^  a  contrad,  and  renders  your  majefly's 
marriage  with  that  lady  doubtful  and  perplexed. 
!•  Becaufe  your  majcfty  was  betrayed  into  that 
marriage  by  flattering  defcriptions  of  the  lady's 
beauty^  which  were  falfe^  3.  Becaufe  your  ma- 
jcfly  never  gave  your  entire  hearty  confent  to  that 
marriage,  but  entered  into  it  with  great  inward  re- 
luftance.  4.  Becaufe  your  majefty  had  not  con* 
ftifnmated,  and  neither  will  nor  can  confummatc 
that  marriage  by  the  camalis  copula.*  5.  Becaufe 
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rc  will  be  a  great  advantage  to 'the  kingdom,-  that 
your  majcfty  be  Tct  at  liberty  to  contract  a  mar- 
riage with  fomc  other  lady.  For  all  theft  catiics 
together,  and  for  each  of  them  feparately,  the 
convocation  declared  the  king's  marriage  with 
Anne  of  Cleves  unlawful,  null,  and  void ;  and  that 
he  was  at  liberty  to  contraft  another  marriage  '**. 
How  trivial,  or  rather  how  ridiculous,  arc  the 
caufes  afligned  for  their  lentence  by  this  venerable 
aflembly  !  How  furpridng  the  unlimited  afcendant 
that  this  prince  pofleflfed  over  the  minds  of  bis  fub- 
jcfts  in  parliament  and  convocation  !  He  could  de- 
fire  nothing  of  thcfe  great  afTemblies,  however 
unreafonable,  that  they  did  not  grant  with  perfeft 
unanimity  and  feeming  alacrity. 
Confirmed        This  fentcncc  of  the  convocation  was  reported, 

men""*'    J"^y  'O*'  ^°  ^^^  ^^"'"^  ^^ ^^rds  firft,  by  archbiftop 
Cranmcr  and  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  and  the 
lords  fent  thefe  two  prelates  to  communicate  it  to 
the  houfe  of  commons.     It  was  very  agreeable  to 
both  houles;  for  on  Monday  July  12th,  a  bill  for 
annulling  the  king's  marriage  was  brought  into  the 
houfe  of  lords,  and  the  next  day  paflcd  that  houfe,  | 
and  was  lent  to  the  commons,  who  paflTed  it  with  | 
equal  expedition  '**.     This  bill,  with  many  others,  ' 
received  the  royal  aflent  July  24th,  the  laft  day  of 
this  parliament,  in  which  (as  we  learn  from  the  laft 
article  in  the  Journals)  there  had  not  been  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  any  fubjeft  in  the  houfe  of 
lords  during  the  whole  fcffion'*^    A  thing  that 

'>(  Wilkin.  Concil.  torn.  iii.  p.  851-^855.     Strype»  rol.  i.    X(' 
cords,  p.  306—3^3.       5*6  Journals,  vol.  i.  p.  155. 157.       **7  Ibii 
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could  not  have  happened  if  there  had  been  any  a.d.is4q. 
freedom  of  debate. 

When  thcfe  tranfaftions  (which  had  been  care-  CoiDmunL 
folly  concealed  from  her)  were  communicated  to  qu'en?**** 
the  divorced  queen,  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and 
the  carl  of  Southampton,  ftie  was  not  fo  much 
affected  as  might  have  been  expeftcd ;  and  when 
they  told  her  that  the  king  dcfigned  to  declare  her 
bis  adopted  fifter,  to  grant  her  3000I.  a  year  /or 
her  honourable  fupport,  and  to  give  her  precedency 
of  all  the  ladies  of  the  court,  except  his  queen  and 
daughters,  (he  feemed  to  be  perfcdllyTatisficd.  At 
Henry's  dcfire,  (he  even  wrote  to  her  brother  and 
her  family,  alTuring  them  that  (he  had  been  well 
ufed  in  England,  where  (he  rcfolved  to  remain  j 
that  (he  was  perfeftly  pleafcd  with  her  fituacion, 
and  intreatcd  them  not  to  be  offended  at  any  thing 
that  had  happened  '**. 

If  Henry  was  impatient  to  be  divorced  from  one  King'« 
lady,  he  was  no  lels  impatient  to  be  united  to  an-  ""^^^^^g** 
other.      His  marriage   with   C^^therinc   Howard, 
daughter  of  lord  Edmond  Howard,  and  niece  to 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  was  celebrated  privately,  and 
the  cxa6t  date  of  it  is  not  known  j  but  (he  was  pre-  "• 

fented  Auguft  8th  to  the  whole  court  as  queen  '*^ 
The  king  was  fo  much  charmed  with  his  new  con- 
fort,  that  he  commanded  his  almoner  to  compofc 
a  form  of  thankfgiving  to  God,  for  the  felicity  he 
enjoyed  in  her  fociety ;  and  on  Ail- Saints  day, 
when  he  received  the  facramcnt,  he  publicly  gave 
thank%  to  God  for  the  happy  life  he  now  led,  and 

S>t  punict,  vol.  i.  p.  281.        5^9  Hal],  f.  %,  43.    Scowe,  p.  581. 
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hoped  to  lead,  with  his  beloved  queen  "*.    But 
this  extraordinary  felicity,  of  which   he   was  fo 
oftentatious,  was  not  of  long  duradon. 
A.  D.  1 541.       Much  blood  was  (bed  on  che  fcaffbld,  and  many 
of*stram     pcrfons  of  different  ranks  were  executed  in  Eog- 
bebcaded,    land  this  year;  fooie  on  a  civil,  and  others  on  a 
religious  account.    The  mod  illuftrious  of  thefe 
fufferers  was  the  aged  countefs  of  Salifbury,  Mar- 
garet,   daughter  of  George   duke   of  Clarence, 
!  •         iecond  brother  of  Edward  IV.  mother  of  cardinal 

I  Pole,  and  the  laft  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Piano- 

!  ,  genets.     This  venerable  matron^  defceoded  from 

I  fo  long  a  line  of  kings,  had  been  attainted  by  par- 

liament A^  D.  1539,  and  had  been  kept  in  prifon 
ever  fince.     Difrcgarding  her  fcx,  her  age,  and  her 
royal  defcent,  (he  was  brought  to  a  fcaffbld  in  che 
Tower  May  ayth,  to  be  beheaded,  where,  though 
in  her  fevcntieth  year,   (he   behaved  with  great 
fpirit  and  magnanimity.     When  (he  was  defired  to 
lay  her  head  upon  the  block,  (he  obftinately  re- 
fufed,  faying,  "  I  am  no   traitor;  I  have  done 
"  nothing  to  defcrve  death  i  if  you  will  have  my 
*'  head,"  (baking  her  gray  locks,  "  you  muft  get 
"  it  as  well  as  you  can."     In  confequencc  of  this, 
£hc  was  butchered  rather  than  beheaded  "'•    What 
provoked  Henry  to  this  a6k  of  cruelty  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  difcover.     She  was  perhaps  fufpeftcd  (^ 
exciting  a  trifling  infurreftion  in  the  north,  which 
was  inftantly  fuppre(rcd  j  or  of  correfponding  with 
her   fon    the   cardinal.      But    the    truth  is,   we 
are    much  better  informed  of  the   punifhments 
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than  of  the  crimes  of  many  eminent  pcrfons  in  a.  d.  1541. 
this  reign. 

That  warmth  of  fricndftiip  which  had  long  fub-  Treaty, 
lifted  between  the  kings  of  France  and  England 
was  now  much  abated ;  owing  to  various  caufes, 
but  chiefly  to  the  artifices  of  the  emperor,  who 
had  long  laboured  to  create  a  mifunderftanding  be- 
tween them.  Henry  apprehended  an  attack  upon 
his  territories  in  France,  and  was  at  no  little  ex- 
pence  in  repairing  the  fortifications,  and  flrengthen- 
iQg  the  garrifons  of  Calais  and  Guifnes.  But  as 
both  thefe  princes  wifhed  to  avoid  an  open  rup-' 
ture  at  this  time,  they  appointed  commiflTioners 
to  meet  and  fettle  the  difputes  that  had  arifen  upon 
the  marches,  which  were  but  trifling  "*. 

There  was  nothing  Henry  more  earneft:ly  defired  Progrefs. 
than  to  gain  the  friendfhip  and  confidence  of  his 
nephew,  James  V.  of  Scotland.  With  this  view 
he  had  folicited  an  interview  with  him  at  York,  to 
which,  it  is  faid,  James  confented.  Henry  there- 
fore, with  his  queen  and  court,  fet  out  on  a  pro- 
grefs  into  the  north  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  and 
in  his  way  vifited  thofe  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  late  infurreftions  had  chiefly  prevailed.  He 
was  every  where  receivcfd  with  the  greateft  demon- 
ibrations  of  joy,  and  the  ftrongeft  exprcflions  of 
loyalty  s  and  the  more  efFeAually  to  conciliate  his 
favour,  and  efface  the  remembrance  of  their  for- 
mer conduct,  the  towns,  the  nobility,  and  the 
clergy,  prefcnted  him  with  confiderable  fums  of 
money,  according  to  their  abilities.  On  the  bor- 
ders of  Yorkfhirc  he  was  met  by  two  hundred  gen- 
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tlcmcn,  who  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  by  the 
mouth  of  fir  Robert  Bowes,  made  their  fubmiflion, 
and  prefcnted  him  with  900!.  The  archbifcop,  ac 
the  head  of  three  hundred  priefts,  met  him  three 
miles  from  York,  and  made  him  a  prefcnt  of  6cx>L 
Thcfc  were  valuable  prcfents  in  thofc  times;  but 
this  mighty  monarch  did  not  difdain  to  accept  of 
aol.  from  the  town  of  Stamford  *".  The  kingand 
court  of  England  remained  twelve  days  at  York,  ex- 
pecting the  arrival  of  the  king  of  Scotland.  But 
that  prince  was  perfuaded,  or  rather  bribed,  by  bis 
clergy  to  ftay  at  home.  Henry  was  gready  irritated 
ac  this.difappointment,  and  returned  into  the  fouthj 
fully  determined  on  a  war  with  Scotland. 
Inform.  The  death  of  Cromwell,  the  king's  matrimonial 

againft  ihe  connctftion  with  the  family  of  Norfolk,  and  his  cx- 
quetn.  ccfljve  fondncfs  for  his  queen,  had  filled  the  popifh 
party  with  the  mod  fanguine  hopes,  and  the  friends 
of  the  reformation  with  the  moft  alarming  fears* 
But  an  unexpefted  difcovery  was  now  made,  which 
blafted  the  hopes  of  the  one,  and  difpelled  the 
fears  of  the  other.  When  the  king  was  in  the 
north,  one  John  Loffcls  came  to  the  archbilhop  of 
Canterburv,  and  made  a  difcovery  of  the  queen's 
lewdnel^  before  her  niarric^gc,  which  he  faid  had 
been  communicated  to  him  by  his  fider,  who  had 
brrn  a  fcrvant  in  the  family  of  the  old  duchcfs  of 
Norfolk,  in  which  the  queen  rcfidcd.  According 
to  his  account  (he  had  conJui^led  her  criminal  in- 
tcrcourfe  with  two  gentlemen,  Mannoc  and  Der- 
ham,  (who  held  .ffices  in  the  family,)  with  fo  litdc 
fccrccy,  that  her  guilt  was  notorious,  and  could  be 
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cklrly  proved.  Particularly,  that  three  difFerent  f '^  \^^^l 
female  fcrvants  had  at  different  times  and  frequently 
flept  all  night  in^  the  fame  bed  with  her  and  Der- 
hani>  and  had  told  this  to  his  fifter  and  the  other 
iervants;  and  that  Mannoc  difcovered  fuch  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  her  perfon  to  fome  of  his 
fellow- fervants,  as  he  could  n  ^t  have  obtained  with- 
out the  mod  indecent  and  criminal  familiarity. 
The  archbilhop  wrote  the  particulars  of  this  in- 
formation, and  communicated  them  to  the  lord 
chancellor  and  the  carl  of  Hertford,  who  had  been 
left  at  London.  They  all  agreed  that  it  was  nc- 
cellary  to  communicate  thib  difagreeablc  inform- 
ation to  the  king ;  and  that  unpleafant  talk  was  laid 
upon  the  archbi(hop  "*. 

The  king  returned  from  his  progrefs  in  the  ei^d  Thcquen 
of  Oftober,  and  it  was  on  November  ift,  when  he  <*«^«^M* 
took  the  facramenr,  that  he  thanked  God  publicly 
for  the  happinefs  he  enjoyed  with  his  queen.  The 
very  next  day  the  archbilhop  came  to  court,  and 
had  an  audience  of  the  king,  in  which  he  faid 
nothing  of  the  queen ;  but  as  he  was  taking  his 
leave,  he  put  the  paper  containing  Loflcls'  decla- 
ration into  his  hand.  Henry  was  then  irf  the  height 
of  his  dotage  upon  the  queen;  and  it  is  impoflible 
to  conceive  the  furprife  and  horror  with  which  he 
was  feized  on  peruGng  that  paper.  At  firft  he 
exclaimed  in  rage  that  it  wasfalfe:  it  was  impoflible. 
But  when  he  became  more  cool,  and  obferved  how 
very  pointed  and  particular  the  information  was,  he 
relblvcd  to  make  an  inquiry.     He  fcnt  with  great 
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iccrc<:7  for  the  lord  privy  fed,  the  lord  admiral, 
fir  Anthony  Brown,  and  fir  Thomas  Wriothcfly, 
and  communicated  to  them,  in  confidence,  the' in- 
fbrtaati6n*he  bad  received,  and  his  refolution  to 
make  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  ir,  but  in  fijch  a 
manner  as  to  give  no  alarm  to  the  queen,  and  to 
raife  no  fcandal.  The  earl  of  Srouthampton,  lord 
privy  feal,  examined  Loflels,  who  adhered  to  tbe 
information  he  had  given  the  archbifhop,  and 
had  received  from  his  fitter.  The  earl  then  went 
into  SuiKx,  where  the  fitter  lived,  on  a  pretence 
of  hunting ;  called  at  her  houfe  as  if  by  accident, 
and  aflcing  fotne  indifferent  queftions,  infenfibly 
led  her  to  fpeak  of  the  queen,  and  what  fiie  had 
faid  to  her  brother.  She  confirmed  every  thing 
0)e'had  faid,  and  added  other  circumfl^ces  and 
evidences.  On  this,  Mannoc  and  Derham  were 
feized  on  diflferent  pretences ;  and  being  privately 
examined,  and  finding  that  their  fecrets  were  dif- 
covered,  they  confetted  their  own  guilt  and  the 
queen's,  and  gave  ftill  fiinhcr  information.  When 
all  this  was  reported  to  the  king,  he  burft  into 
tears,  and  bitterly  bewailed  his  unhappinefs  '*'. 
^t  to  tbe  The  queen  was  now  removed  to  Sion,  but  with- 
out any  indication  of  unkindnefs  or.diigrace.  There 
flie  was  examined  by  the  primate,  the  chancellor, 
her  uncle  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  fome  other 
lords.  At  firft  (he  denied  every  thing :  but  when 
I  Ihe  found  that  all  was  difcovered,  and  would  be 

proved,  fiie  made  and  fubfcribed  a  confeflion  of 
her  guilt  with  Derham  before  her  marriage,  but 
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denied  any  pre»contraft>  or  any  violation  of  her  a.  a  1541. 
marriage  vows  '^^    In  this,  however,  fhe  was  not 
believed;  for  in  the  courfe  of  their  inquiries  it  had 
been  difcovered  that  one  Culpepper,  a  relation  of 
her's  by  her  mother,  had  carried  on  a  criminal  cor- 
refpoodence  with  her  before  her  marriage,  and 
that  when  the  court  was  at  Lincoln  on  the  late  pro- 
grefs,  he  was  introduced  by  lady  Rochford  into 
the  queen's  bed-chamber  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  had  remained  there  till  four  o'clock 
the  next  morning*    Befides,  (he  had  procured  a 
place  at  court  for  Derham,  and  taken  one  of  the 
women  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  Qecp  with  her 
and  him  into  her  fervice.     In  a  word,  it  was  now 
fully  proved,  that  fhe  had  been  a  diflblute  wanton 
before  her  marriage,  and  made  it  highly  probable 
that  fhe  intended  to  continue  the  fame  courfe  of 
life  after.    On  thefe  difcoveries  Culpepper  was  tm- 
prifoned,  and  the  queen  and  lady  Rochford  were 
fent  to  the  Tower.     Derham  and  Culpepper  were 
tried  and  found  guilty  November  30th,  and  were 
executed  December  loth,  at  Tyburn  '".     The  old 
duchefs  of  Norfolk,  the  queen's  grandmother,  lord 
William  Howard  her  uncle,  and  feveral  other  re- 
lations and  fervants  of  the   family,   were  found 
guilty  of  mifprifion  of  treafon,  for  concealing  her 
vicious  condud,  (which  feems  to  have  been  no 
great  fecret,)   and  condemned  to  perpetual  im* 
prifonment  "•. 
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A  new  parliament  met  January  i6th  A.D.  1 542, 
and. was  opened  by  the  chancellor  with  a  very  long 
ipeech,  which  (fay  the  Journals)  it  would  have 
required  three  hours  to  write,  and  one  hour  to 
read ;  and  the  clerks  were  fo  much  engaged  with  ^ 
other  bufinefs,  that  they  could  only  take  down  a 
fmall  part  of  it — an  auk  ward  apology  for  omitting 
every  thing  that  related  to  the  queen.  What  they 
have  prefcrved  of  this  famous  fpeech  is  a  fpccimen 
of  the  nioft  extravagant  flattery.  Among  other 
things,  the  chancellor  faid,  "  That  when  his  moft 
**  facred  majefty  came  to  the  throne,  he  prayed  to 
"  God  to  grant  him  wifdom  and  underftandingj 
"  and  the  Almighty  had  anointed  him  with  the 
*<  oil  of  wifdom  above  his  fellows,  above  all  the 
*^  other  kings  of  the  earth,  and  above  all  his  pre- 
"  deceflbrs."  Every  time  the  king  was  named  in 
this  long  fpeech,  which  was  very  often,  all  the  lords 
and  commons  bowed  almofl:  to  the  ground,  to 
fignify  theui  approbation,  of  the  praifes  beftowcd 
upon  him  "•.  On  the  third  day  of  the  parliament 
the  king  received  more  incenfc  of  the  fame  kind, 
and  equally  ftrong,  from  Thomas  Moile,  Ipeakcr 
of  the  houfe  of  commons. 
The  queen  The  great  end  for  which  this  parliament  w^ 
ai«d*bit**  called,  was  to  difpofc  of  the  queen,  and  make  the 
i>wded.  king  once  more  a  widower ;  and  they  fet  about 
that  bufinefs  wiehout  delay  ;  for  the  very  next  day, 
January  aid,  a  bill  of  attainder  of  Catherine  How- 
ard, late  queen  of  England,  and  of  Jane  lady  Roch- 
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ford,  for  high  trcafon ;  of  Agnes  duchcfs  of  Nor-  a.  p.  154^ 
folk,  lord  William  Howard,  and  others,  for  mif- 
prifion  of  trcafon ;  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of 
peers,  and  read  a  firft  time  '*^     On  Saturday,  Ja- 
nuary 28th,  the  lord  chancellor  reprefented  to  the 
houfe  the  great  delicacy  and  caution  that  were  to  be 
ufcd  in  trying  a  queen  ;  and  propofed  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  examine  her,  and  report  her  anfwers 
to  the  king.     This  motion  was  univerfally  approv- 
ed ;  and  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  the  duke  of 
Suffolk,  the  earl  of  Southampton,  and  the  bifliop  of 
Weftminfter,  were  appointed  a  committee  for  that 
purpole.     But  they  were  dire6lcd  not  to  do  any 
thing  till  they  had  confulted  the  king,  and  Obtained 
his  permiflion.    This  mode  of  proceeding,  it  feems 
on  further  confideration,  did  not  pleafe  the  king; 
for  on  Monday,  January  30th,  the  lord  chancellor 
acquainted  the  houfe,  that  a  better  method  had  oc- 
curred to  the  king's  council,  viz.  to  petition  the 
king  to  grant  his  permiflion  to  them  to  proceed  and 
finifh  the  queen's  caufe;   and  that  when  it  was 
finilhed  he  would  give  his  royal  aflcnt,  not  in  per- 
fon,  left  that  fliould  revive  his  forrow,  which  now 
began  to  abate,  but  by  commiflion  ;  and  that  he 
would  gracioufly  pardon  the  members  of  his  par- 
liament, if  in  the  courfe  of  this  buflnefs  any  of 
them  fpoke  difrefpefl fully  of  the  queen.     None  of 
this  tendernefs  was  fhewn  by  the  king  and  par- 
liament to  the  amiable  and  unfortunate  Anne  Bo- 
leyn.     Next  day  the  lord  chancellor  reported  to 
the  houfej  that  their  petitions  had  been  prefented 
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to  the  king^  and  that  he  had  been  gndonfif 
pleafed  to  grant  them  all.  The  chancellor^  Fe- 
bruary 1 1  thy  produced  before  both  houfes  an  aft 
of  attainder  of  Catherine  Howard,  late  queen  of 
England,  and  of  lady  Jane  Rocfaford,  for  higlh 
treafon;  of  the  duchefs  of  Norfolk,  the  counted 
Bridgwater  her  daughter,  the  lord  William  How- 
ard and  his  lady,  other  four  men  and  five  womcn^ 
for  mifprifion  of  treafon ;  figned  by  the  king,  as 
an  evidence  of  his  aflent  '**.  The  day  after,  Fe- 
bruary 1 2th,  the  queen  and  lady  Rochford  were 
beheaded  on  a  fcaflfold  in  the  Tower  *^.  The 
execution  of  lady  Rochford  (who  had  been  the 
chief  inftrument  of  the  death  of  her  own  hufband 
lord  Rochford,  and  of  his  fitter  queen  Anne  Bo- 
leyn)  revived  the  memory  of  thcfe  lamented  fuC- 
ferers,  and  contributed  ftill  further  to  convince  the 
world  of  their  innocence. 

The  aft  of  atuinder  of  the  queen  contained 
(everal  curious  claufes,  di&ated,  it  is  probable,  bj 
the  prefent  peeviih  difcontented  humour  of  the 
king.  By  one  of  thefe  claufes  it  was  made  high 
treafon  to  conceal  the  incontinence  of  the  queen 
for  the  time  being.  By  another  it  was  dedaredt 
that  if  the  king,  or  any  of  his  fucceflbrs,  Ihould 
intend  to  marry  any  woman,  believing  her  to  be  a 
clean  and  pure  maid,  and  (he  not  being  fo,  did  not 
reveal  the  fame  to  the  king,  it  ihould  be  high  trea- 
fon s  and  if  any  other  perfon  knew  her  not  to  be  a 
maid  and  did  not  reveal  it,  it  fliould  be  mifprifion 
of  treafon.    By  another,  it  was  made  high  treafoo 
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in  the  queen  or  prince's  wife  to  fplicit,  by  words  ^'  ^^W* 
jor  ipefikges,  any  ferfpn  to  intrigue  with  tbeqi  5 
and  in  any  perfon,  in  like  mapncr,  to  folicit  them, 
^d  ,in  all  thf ir  confidents  and  abettors  '*^  Theft 
indelicate  difhonqurable  laws  were  repealed  in  the 
firft  year  of  tl^e  fucceeding  reign. 

Henry,  as  hath  been  already  obfervcd,  ];iad  been  Negotia* 
greatly  irritate'd  at  his  nephew,  James  Y.  for  not  ^^''** 
n^ceting  him  at  York,  and  had  refolved  upon  a 
war  with  Scotland.     But  before  he  entered  upon 
that  war,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  fecure  a  pciace 
with  France,  that  Scotland  might  receive  no  affift- 
ai?Qe  from  that  quarter.     With  this  view  he  fent 
fu*  William  Paget  to  the  court  of  France,  to  pro- 
pofc  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  perpetual  peace 
and  amity.     But  the  French  minillry,  knowing  or 
fufppaing  fhp  defign  of  this  propofal,  replied,  th«| 
the  treaty  was  conditional,  and  that  the  king  of 
England  had  violated  thefe  condidons«    The  am* 
ba|Iador  recriminated^  the  negotiation  degenerated 
into  angry  altercadons^  and  Paget,  ^t  his  return^ 
reported  that  there  could  be  no  reliance  on  the 
fricndlhip  of  France  ***.    Though  Icing  James  h^d 
been  prevailed  upon  by  his  clergy  not  to  keep  thf^ 
appointment  ^t  York,  he^arneftly  de(ired  to  avoid 
a  yfzvj  and  fent  the  biihop  of  Orkney  and  John 
Liermont,  mafter  of  his  houfehold,  to  the  court 
of  England^  to  pacify  his  uncle,  and  regain  hi^ 
fricndlhip.     But  thefe  ambaffadors  met  with  a  very 
cold  reception  ;  and  the  army  defigned  for  an  in- 
vaGon  of  Scodand  being  now  rcidy,  Henry  pub- 
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liOif  d  a  very  long  declaration  of  war^  in  which  he 
infifted  at  great  length   on  tltc  antiquated  claim 
of  the  kings  of  England  to  the  fuperiority  of  Scot- 
land.    He  did  not  forget  James's  breach  of  his 
engagement  to  meet  him  at  York,  which  was  in 
reality  the  only  thing  of  which  he  had  any  reaibn 
to  complain.     But  he  took  care  not  to  mention  his 
real  inducement  to  this  war,  which  was  to  compel 
his  nephew,  (ince  he  could  not  perfuadc  him,  to 
relinquifh  his  alliance  with  France,  and  enter  into 
an  intimate  union  with  England  '**. 
War  with        The  Englifli  army,  confift ing  of  twenty  thouGmd 
men  well  appointed,  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  attended  by  fix  earls,  and  many  lords, 
knights,  and  gentlemen,  entered  Scotland  Oftober 
2ift,  burnt  fcveral  villages,  with  the  town  and  abbey 
of  Kelfb,  and  returned  to  Berwick  on  the  29th  of 
the  fame  month.     It  is  difficult  to  account  fbrtfae 
fudden  retreat  of  this  formidable  army.    An  Eng* 
liQi  hiftorian  fays,  they  could  (lay  no  longer  for 
cold  and  hunger  ^^*.     But  if  warmth  and  plenty 
prevailed  in  England,  they  were  never  at  a  greater 
diftance  from  it  than  ten  miles.     However  that 
may  be,  as  foon  as  the  Englifli  retreated,  the  Scots 
prepared  to  invade  England  by  the  Weft  marches 
with  an  army  of  fifteen  thoufand  men.     The  king 
conduced  his  troops  to  Caerlaverock,  where  he 
remained :   but  when  the  army  arrived  at  Solway- 
mofs,  and  were  ready  to  enter  England,  Oliver 
Sinclair,  the  king's  hated  minion,  was  proclaimed 
general,  which  threw  the  whole  army  into  confufiooj 
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ana  a  difpolidon  to  difband.  Sir  Thomas  Whaf- 
ton,  warden  of  die  Weft  marchesj  fir  William 
Muigrave,  and  the  baftard  of  Dacres>  at  the  head 
of  a  bodyof  horfe,  obfcrving  this  difordcr,  ad- 
vanced>  and  to  their  great  furprife  met  with  no  re« 
fiftance.      Many  lordsj    gentlemenj    and  others,  ' 

iurrendered  themfelves  prifoners  to  the  firft  who 
approached  them,  while  the  refl:  fled  on  every 
fide  *♦'.  When  king  James  (who  had  of  late  dif- 
covered  fome  fymptoms  of  a  difordered  imaginah 
tion)  received  the  news  of  this  difader,  he  became 
quite  frannc,  and  foon  after  funk  into  a  fetded 
melancholy,  from  which  he  never  recovered,  but 
died  December  14th,  leaving  an  infant  princels^ 
Only  feven  days  old,  heirefs  of  his  dominions  ^^: 
a  princeis  who  became  the  objed  of  much  ambi^ 
tious  competition  and  of  many  political  intrigues 
during  her  life,  and  of  much  literary  altercation 
after  her  death. 

The  earls  of  Cafi5:lls  and  Glencarne,  the  lords  a.d.  154]. 
Maxwell,  Fleming,  Somerville,  Oliphant,  and  Gray,  ^^^ 
with  about  twenty  of  the  principal  gentlemen  who 
had  been  uken  at  Solway-mofs,  were  carried  to 
London,  and  after  two  days  imprifonment,  they 
were  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  certain  prelates 
and  noblemen,  by  whom  they  were  hofpitably  en* 
tcruined.  When  Henry  heard  of  the  death  of 
^ng  James  and  the  birth  of  his  daughter,  he  be- 
gan to  entertain  thoughts  of  a  marriage  between 
his  fon  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  infant  queen 
of  Scodand,  and  invited  his  prifoners  to  Hampton 
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Court  to  a  royal  feaft.  In  the  midfl:  of  the  fcftivitf 
the  projcft  of  the  marriage  was  introduced,  and 
the  king,  obierving  that  it  was  approved  by  the 
Scotch  lords  and  gentlemen,  propofed  to  give  them 
their  liberty,  on  condition  that  they  promifed  to 
promote  the  marriage  with  all  their  power  in  dicir 
own  country,  and  that  they  gave  hoftages  for  their 
return  into  confinement  if  they  proved  unfucccfi* 
ful.  They  joyfully  accepted  thefe  condittons^  fct 
out  on  their  journey  homeward  January  ift,  A.  D« 
•  i543>  a^^  vifited  the  prince  of  Wales  at  Enfidd 
the  fame  day.  At  Newcaftle  they  delivered  their 
hoftages  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  arrived  at 
Edinburgh  about  the  middle  of  January  '*•. 
Ticaty.  There  had  been  a  kind  of  piratical  war  carried 

on  between  the  French  and  Englifli  merchants  aU 
the  preceding  year,  and  now  a  national  war  tp* 
peared  to  be  unavoidable.  Henry  had  for  a  con^ 
fiderable  time  paft  been  difTatisfied  with  his  fonncr 
friend  king  Francis  on  various  accounts^  and  had 
been  fecretly  negotiating  an  alliance  with  his  great 
adverfary  the  emperor,  with  whom  he  had  been 
long  at  variance.  This  negotiation  was  brought  to 
maturity  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  on  Fe« 
bruary  i  ith  a  treaty  of  perpetual  peace,  amity,  and 
fricndfliip,  between  the  emperor  and  Henry  king 
of  England,  and  their  heirs  and  fucceflbrs/or  ever, 
was  concluded,  and  figned  by  their  plenipotCB- 
tiaries*'®.  This  treaty  is  very  long,  and  contains 
all  the  general  articles  inferred  in  thofe  fragile 
fliort- lived  treaties  of  perpetual  peace.     By  oae 
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article  the  two  confederates  agree  to  demand  of  the  a.  a  1543^ 
king  of  France^  by  their  ambaiTadors  at  his  courts 
That  he  break  off  all  intercourfe  with  the  Turk, 
and  recal  his  refidents ;  that  he  repay  all  the  lofTes 
fuftained  by  Chriftcndom  for  the  Turk  by  his  pro- 
curement; that  he  ceafe  from  war  with  the  emperor, 
that  he  may  be  at  liberty  to  defend  Chriftendom 
from  the  Turk;  that  he  immediately  pay  the  king 
of  England  all  the  arrears  of  his  perpetual  penQon, 
and  give  him  lands  as  a  fecurity  for  the  regular  pay- 
ment of  it  in  future.  If  the  king  of  France  did 
not  comply  with  thefe  requifitions,  (which  they 
pcrfcdly  well  knew  he  would  not,)  they  then  agree 
to  declare  war  againft  him,  the  emperor  claiming 
Burgundy,  and  the  king  of  England  claiming  the 
crowp  of  France ;  and  that  they  fhould  not  make 
peace  but  by  mutual  confcnt.  By  the  fubfequcnt 
articles  the  quotas  of  money  and  troops  to  be  fur- 
nilhed  by  each  of  the  contrafting  parties  were 
icttled  "'.  After  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty  both 
princes  prepared  for  war. 

To  be  provided  with  money,  the  finews  of  war,  Subfidy, 
the  king  held  a  feffion  of  parliament,  which  began 
January  aad.  A  bill  for  granting  the  king  a  fub-  • 
fidy  was  brought  up  from  the  commons  to  the 
houfe  of  peers  March  6ch,  aad  read  next  day  for 
the  fird  time,  and  fent  back  to  the  commons :  ic 
was  brought  up  again  to  the  peers  March  ^th,  with 
a  provifo  anhexed,  which  was  read  the  day  after: 
on  the  14th  it  was  fent  back  to  the  commons  with 
a  provifo  for  the  town  of  Stamford,  and  on  the 
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15th  brought  up  again  to  the  lords.  No  farther 
notice  is  taken  of  this  bill  (which  had  been  thus 
Cofied  between  the  two  houfes)  in  the  Journals.  It 
appears,  however,  from  the  lift  of  the  ads  made 
in  this  fe(fion>  that  this  bill  did  pais  both  houfes, 
and  received  the  royal  affent"*.  The  fubGdf 
granted  was  as  follows :  "  They  who  were  in  goods 
<*  worth  twenty  (hillings  and  upwards  to  five 
**  pounds,  paid  four  pence  of  every  pounds  from 
**  five  pounds  to  ten  pounds,  eight  pence;  from 
"  ten  to  twenty  pounds,  fixteen  pence;  from 
^*  twenty  and  upwards,  two  {hillings.  AUftrangcrs, 
"  as  well  denizens  as  others,  inhabiting  here,  double 
^^  the  fum.  As  for  lands,  fees,  and  annuities, 
**  every  native  paid  eight  pence  in  the  pound, 
"  from  one  pound  to  five  pounds;  frpm  five  to  ten 
<'  pounds,  fixteen  pence ;  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds, 
<^  twofhillings;  from  twenty  and  upwards,  three  ibil* 
"  lings.  Strangers  double  thefc  rates  *"/'  The 
clergy  of  both  provinces  in  convocation  granted  a 
fubfidy  of  fix  (hillings  in  the  pound  of  all  their  ec* 
clefiaftical  revenues,  to  be  paid  in  three  years ;  and 
this  grant  was  confirmed  by  an  aft  of  parliament'^* 
Tfcadet.  When  the  Scotch  lords  and  gendemen  above 
mentioned,  accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Angus  and 
his  brother  fir  George  Douglas,  who  had  been 
fifteen  years  exiles  in  England,  arrived  at  Edin* 
burgh,  they  found  their  country  in  great  confiifion: 
they  immediately  applied  to  James  Hamilton  earl 
of  Arran,  governor  of  the  kingdom,  and  com* 
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municaced  to  him  the  king  of  England's  propofal 
of  a  peace  between  the  two  nations^  and  of  a  mar- 
riage between  the  infant  queen  and  his  only  Ion  the 
prince  of  Wales.  The  governor  approved  of  this 
propoial>  and  promifed  to  promote  its  fuccefs  with 
all  his  power.  With  this  view  he  affcmbled  a  great 
council  of  the  nobility  January  27th,  and  laid  the 
propofal  before  them,  which  met  with  their  ap- 
probation ;  and  it  was  refolved  to  fummons  a  par- 
liament to  meet  March  13th  a» Edinburgh.  When 
the  parliament  met,  few  of  the  noblemen  of  the 
French  party  attended,  and  cardinal  Beaton,  the 
head  of  that  party,  was  put  in  confinement.  The 
majority  therefore  declared  in  favour  of  the  peace 
and  marriage  ;  and  William  carl  of  Glencarne  ; 
fir  George  Douglas,  brother  to  the  carl  of  Angus; 
William  Hamilton,  of  Sanquhar  j  John  Liermont, 
ofBalcomy;  and  Henry  Balnavis,  fecretary,  were 
appointed  commiffioners  May  4th  to  negotiate  thcfe 
two  important  .affairs  "^  Henry  appointed  the 
lord  chancellor  Audley,  th?  duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
bifhops  of  Winchcfter  and  Weftminfter,  the  lord 
St.  John  and  fir  John  Gage,  his  plenipotentiaries^ 
The  treaty  of  peace  was  eafily  concluded,  and  con* 
tained  nothing  uncommon  :  but  the  treaty  of  mar- 
riage was  attended  with  more  difEculty,  and  it  took 
up  a  confiderable  time  before  all  the  conditions 
could  be  fetded.  At  length,  however,  both  treades 
were  figned  July  ift  at  Greenwich.  Henry  had  at 
firft  propofed,  that  the  infant  queen  Ihould  be  im- 
mediately fent  into  England,  and  that  the  govern*^ 
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ment  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  chief  places  of 
ftrength,  fiiould  be  committed  to  him  as  guardian 
to  his  Ton  and  future  daughter-in-law ;  and  theft 
were  the  conditions  which  his  priibners  had  pro- 
xnifed  their  endeavours  to  procure.  But  the  Scots 
were  too  jealous  of  their  independence,  and  had 
too  little  confidence  in  their  powerful  ambitious 
neighbour,  to  liften  to  thefe  propoials.  AU  he 
could  obtain  was,  that  he  might  fend  a  nobleman, 
with  his  lady  and  family,  to  relide  with  the  qoeen, 
and  aflifl:  in  taking  care  of  her  health  and  educadoD; 
and  that,  when  (he  was  ten  years  of  age,  ihe  fliouU 
be  conducted  to  Berwick,  and  there  delivered  to 
fuch  honourable  perlbns  as  were  appointed  to  re- 
ceive  her  :  but  that  the  marriage  fliould  be  iblem* 
nized  by  proxies,  according  to  the  rices  of  the 
churchy  before  the  queen  left  Scotland  i  and  that  if 
Ihe  became  a  widow  without  ifTue  by  that  mar* 
riage,  fhe  fhould  be  permitted  to  return  to  her 
own  kingdom,  free  from  all  matrimonial  engage* 
ments.  By  other  articles,  the  freedom  and  inde* 
pendency  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  continuance  of 
fhe  earl  of  Arran  in  the  government  of  it,  were 
anxioufly  fccured  "*.  But  all  this  was  only  the 
work  of  one  party  of  the  nobles  and  people  of  Scoc- 
land,  and  was  foon  overturned. 
The  king's  While  Henry  was  thus  employed  in  negotiating 
^**'"*^'  a  marriage  for  his  fon,  he  was  not  unmindful  <rf 
one  for  himfelf.  The  late  aft  of  parliament  ren- 
dered him  a  dangerous  gallant  to  maiden  ladies  ^ 
}ic  therefore  made  his  addreiles  to  a  widow,  and 

5  5»  Rym.  p.79i«-.79(^, 
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married  the  lady  Catherine  Parr,  rclift  of  the  lord  ^'^'^j; 
I^timer^  and  ihe  was  prefented  July  12th  to  the 
whole  court  as  queen '". 

At  the  fame  time  that  Henry  announced  his  Warwiih 
marriagej  he  publiflicd  his  league  with  the  emperor,     "*"^** 
and  prepared  for  a  war  with  France  in  confcquence 
of  that  league.     The  emperor  began  the  war  by  aa 
attack  on  the  duke  of  Cleves^  who^  unable  to  refift 
fo  powerful  an  enemy,  fubmittcd,  and  renounced 
his  alliance  with  France.     Henry,  agreeably  to  a 
ftipulation  in  his  treaty  with  the  emperor,  fent  fir 
thoufand  men,   under  the  command  of  fir  John 
Wallop,   to  the  afliftancc  of  that  prince.     Thefe 
troops  landed  at  Calais,  marched  along  the  con* 
fines  .of  France,  and  joined  the  Imperial  army  at 
the  fiege  of  Landrecy.      But  this  town   was  fo 
bravely  defended,  that  the  emperor  was  obliged  to 
^ife  the.  fiege,  and  put  his  army  into  winter-quar- 
ters •'•.     Thus  ended  this  campaign,  without  any 
confiderable  advantage  on  either  fide. 

In  the  mean  time  affairs  had  taken  a  very  un-  AfTain  of 
favourable  turn  in  Scotland.  Cardinal  Beaton,  by  ^^o^^*"**- 
corrupting  his  keeper  the  lord  Seaton,  had  ob- 
tained his  liberty,  and  had  called  a  meeting  of  the 
clergy  at  St.  Andrews,  to  whom  he  rcprefented, 
that  if  fhe  marriage  of  the  queen  with  the  prince 
of  Wales  was  not  prevented,  they  would  be  ruined, 
and  deprived  of  all  their  poflefiions :  by  which 
means  he  obtained  a  great  fum  of  money  from 
them,  with  which  he  confirmed  and  encouraged 
bis  own  partifans,  and  gained  fome  of  the  other 

fil  Herbert,  p.  S39.  ss^  Stowca  p.  585, 
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4.P.  1543.  party.  The  queen-mother,  a  lady  of  uncommoQ 
abilities  and  addrefs,  though  fhe  made  the  hxreSt 
profeffions  to  fir  Ralph  Sadler,  the  Englifh  am* 
bailador,  fccretiy  and  cordially  co-operated  with 
the  cardinal  againft  the  governor  and  the  match 
with  England.  But  the  weaknefs  and  irreiblution 
of  the  governor  himfelf  gave  the  greateft  advantage 
to  his  enemies  againfl:  him  and  his  party.  To  keep 
him  ftcady,  Henry  dircfted  his  ambafiador  to  pro- 
mife  the  lady  Elizabeth  in  marriage  to  his  fbn  lord 
Hamilton :  but  nothing  could  give  him  that  firm- 
nefs  and  fortitude  which  nature  had  denied  him. 
The  queen  and  cardinal  knew  his  timidity,  and 
employed  various  arts  to  roufe  his  fears.  For  this 
purpofe  they  employed  his  natural  brother  the 
abbot  of  Paiflcy,  who  rcfided  conftandy  with  him, 
and  had  a  great  afccndant  over  him.  The  go- 
vernor's father  had  been  divorced  from  his^fir^ 
lady,  and  the  abbot  aflured  him,  that  if  he  did 
not  abandon  the  party  that  favoured  England  and 
the  reformation,  the  cardinal  was  determined  to 
prevail  upon  the  pope  to  reverfc  the  (entence  of 
his  father's  divorce,  and  declare  him  illegitimate, 
by  whijch  he  would  not  only  lofe  all  hopes  of  fuc- 
ceeding  to  the  crown,  but  that  he  would  alfo  be 
deprived  of  the  efta^e  and  honours  of  his  family, 
y  which  would  all  devolve  on  his  mortal  enemy  the 
earl  of  Lennox.  To  confirm  his  apprehenfioos, 
they  recalled  the  earl  of  Lennox  from  France,  re- 
ceived him  with  the  moil  oftentatious  marks  of 
favour,  and  gave  out  that  he  was  to  marry  the 
queen  dowager,  ai^d  to  fucceed  pq  the  crown,  if 
" the 
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the  young  queen  died  without  iflbc.  Greatly  A.aij43; 
alarmed  at  this,  the  governor,  after  wavering 
ibme  time  between  the  two  parties,  at  laft  re- 
iblved  to  abandon  the  party  which  had  raifed  him 
to  the  government,  and  would  have  fupportcd  him, 
and  to  throw  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  the  other 
party,  who  made  him  many  fpecious  but  fallacious 
proniifes.  He  had  a  private  meedng  with  the  car-> 
dinal  at  Callendar,  September  4th,  in  which  all  the 
terms  of  their  agreement  were  fetticd,  and  rode 
^ith  him  the  fame  evening  to  Stirling,  where  the 
two  queens  rcfidcd :  there,  it  is  faid,  he  publicly 
abjured  the  dodrines  of  the  reformers,  to  which 
he  had  before  profefled  an  attachment;  and  put 
his  foD,  lord  Hamilton,  into  the  cardinal's  hands, 
to  be  educated  by  him,  but  in  reality  as  a  hoftage 
for  his  own  fidelity  to  his  new  engagements.  The 
cardinal's  party,  being  thus  ftrengchened  by  the  . 
acceffion  of  the  governor  and  fuch  of  his  friends 
as  followed  him,  proceeded  to  the  coronadon  of 
the  infant  queen  September  9th,  when  (he  was 
only  about  ten  months  old  "^ 

Henry  was  punctually  informed  of  all  theie  and  Bmch 
many  other  events  by  his  faithful  refidcnt  fir  Ralph  J^jj^^^*^" 
Sadler,  and  plainly  perceived  that  the  predominant 
party  were  in  the  intereft  of  France  and  Rome, 
and  would  not  fulfil  the  treaty  of  marriage  unlefs 
they  were  compelled.  He  refolved  therefore  to 
renew  the  war,  and  began  by  encouraging  the  bor- 
derers to  make  incurfions  into  Scotland,  and  by 
Sizing  all  the  Scotch  fhips  in  the  ports  of  Eng-^ 

land^ 
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A* P.  1 543*  land.  Thislaft  mcafure  (which  was  certainly  very 
crUcl)  inflamed  the  rage  of  the  Scots  exceedingl7, 
and  rendered  the  whole  nation  almoft  unanimous 
againft  the  marriage  and  peace  with  England. 
This  difpofition  of  the  people  encouraged  the 
governor,  at  the  infligation  of  the  cardinal,  to  call 
a  parliament,  which,  on  December  nth,  declared 
that  Henry,  king  of  England,  had  violated  the  hte 
treaty  of  peace,  on  confidcration  of  which  the 
treaty  of  marriage  between  their  queen  and  the 
prince  of  Wales  had  proceeded,  by  (eizing  the 
Scotch  (hips  :  "  Therefore  my  lord  governor  and 
**  the  three  eftates  in  parliament  have  declared, 
"  and  do  declare,  the  faid  treaties  to  be  expired^ 
<'  and  not  to  be  kept  in  time  coming,  on  the  part 
"  of  Scotland,  by  law,  equity,  and  rcafon^**." 
On  the  fame  day  two  ambaffadors  from  the  king  of 
France  appeared  in  parliament,  fent,  as  they  fiddj 
by  the  mod  Chriftian  king,  to  renew  all  the  antient 
treaties  of  friendfhip  between  France  and  Scot* 
land,  and  to  make  new  ones,  and  to  oficr  them 
alTiftance  to  protc6t  their  queen  and  country  againft 
the  king  of  England.  The  parliament  appointed 
the  cardinal,  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Murray,  the 
lord  St.  John,  and  fir  Adam  Otterburn,  to  trctt 
with  the  French  ambafladors,  for  renewing  die 
old  and  making  a  new  alliance  between  the  two 
nations  ***.  Thus  by  the  wcaknefs  of  the  governor 
of  Scotland,  the  cunning  of  cardinal  Beaton,  and 
the  paffionate  rafhncfs  of  the  king  of  England, 
the  pleafing  profpcft  of  peace  and  unity  betwccfl 

560  Regift€r»  of  Pailiamtnt,  f.  103.  $*«  XbiJ.  f.io4- 
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the  two  Britifh  nations  vahiflicd,  and  the  flames  of  a-P;»54> 
war  were  rekindled. 

Xo  be  provided  for  a  war  againft  both  France  a.  0.1544, 
and   Scotland,  the  king  affemblcd  his  parliament,  ^^nu' 
January  14th,  at  Wcftminfter.     On  the  24th  of 
chat  month  the  bill  for  confirming  the  change  of  *  f 

the   king's  ftylc,  from  lord  of  Ireland  to  king  of 
Ireland,  paflcd  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  was  fent  to 
the  commons,  by  whom  it  was  alfo  pafled  '**.     As 
the  king  intended  to  command  his  army  in  France, 
he  thought  proper  to  have  the  rule  of  fucccflion 
to  the  crown  fettled  before  his  departure.    A  bill 
for  that  purpofc  was  brought  into  the  houle  of 
peers  February  7th,  pafled  on  the  9th,  and  fent  to 
the  commons.   No  mention  is  made  in  the  Journah 
of  its  being  returned  ;  but  it  appears  from  the  lift 
of  the  adts  pafled  this  feflion,  that  it  paflcd  both 
houies,  and  received  the  royal  aflfent.     By  this  aft . 
the  crown  was  fetded,  i.  On  Edward  prince  of 
Wales  and  his  lawful  iflue :  2.  On  the  king's  iflbe 
by  his  prefent,  or  any  future  queen:  3.  On  the 
princcfs  Mary  and   her  lawful  iflTue:    4.  On  the 
princefs  Elizabeth  and  her  lawful  iflTue :  and  failing 
all  thefe,  on  fuch  as  the  king  pleafed  to  appoint  by 
kfters  patent,  or  by  his  lafl:  will  ***.     The  parlia- 
ment did  not  grant  any  fubfldies  in  this  feflion,  but 
they  did  what  was  equally  advantageous  to  the 
ibvereign,  and  much  more  unjuft  and  oppreflive 
to  many  of  the  fubjcfts.     They  relcafcd  the  king 
from  all  obligation  to  pay  any  fums  of  money  he 

$^  Journals,  p.  140.'    Statutes,  15  Hen.  VIIL  c.  3. 
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A.  P.  1544.  iiad  borrowed  from  any  of  his  fubjefb  on  the  fc* 
curity  of  privy  feals;  and  if  he  had  paid  all  or  any 
pare  of  any  of  thefe  fuoiSj  it  was  to  be  refunded  -, 
and  if  any  perfon  had  fold  his  privy  (cal  to  another, 
he  was  to  reftore  the  price  '^.  There  could  not 
be  a  more  grofs  violation  of  the  firft  and  plaioeft 
principles  of  juftice  than  this;  and  yet  this  was 
done  by  the  king  and  parliament  of  England. 
Invafionof  Henry  determined  to  begin  his  martial  opera* 
^^^*^^*  tions  by  a  formidable  invafion  of  Scodand,  then  in 
a  moft  mifcrable  and  diftradlcd  ftatc,  feveral  of  the 
chief  nobility  ftill  adhering  to  the  Engliih  intereft« 
and  family  feuds  raging  with  the  greateft  violence. 
Edward  Seymour,  earl  of  Hertford,  upclc  to  the 
prince  of  Wales,  was  appointed  commander  in 
chief,  and  marched  to  Newcaftle  with  the  army, 
which  was  there  taken  on  board  a  fleet  of  two 
hundred  (hips,  commanded  by  John  Dudley  lord 
Lifle,  admiral  of  England,  and  landed  May  4th 
near  Leith  without  oppofition.  On  the  approach 
of  the  army  to  the  town  a  confiderable  body  of 
horfe  appeared ;  but  finding  themfelves  too  weak 
to  encounter  an  army  fo  numerous  and  well  ap- 
pointed,  they  retreated,  and  the  Englifti  entered 
Leidi,  where  they  found  more  valuable  plunder 
than  they  expe6ted.  The  next  day  the  Engliih 
army  marched  to  Edinburgh,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  offered  to  furrender  the  town,  on  condition 
of  fecurity  for  their  lives  and  properties.  Thefc 
offers  being  rcjefted,  they  (hut  their  gates,  and  ex- 
cluded cheir  enemies  one  day :  but  next  morning 

564  Joqrnsds,  p.  ^40.    Statutes,  %s  ^^^'  VIII.  c.  is. 
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the  Englifli  buHl  open  one  of  the  gates,  and  find^ 
ing  chc   place  almoft  quite  deferted,  the  foldiers 
were  permitted  to  plunder  it;  and  in  that  employ- 
ment they  fpent  three  days,  afiifted  by  fix  thoufand 
men,  who  had  marched  from  Berwick.     Having 
ftripped  the  town  of  every  thing  that  was  valuable, 
they  fct  it  on  fire  in  feveral  places;  and  then  plun- 
dered and  burnt  the  towns,  villages,  and  gentle- 
men's (eats,  in  the   neighbourhood.     At  length, 
weary  with  dcftroying,  and  loaded  with  booty,  they 
returned  to  Lcith,  burnt  that  place,  demolifhed  the 
mole,  embarked  May  15th,  -and  fet  fail.     In  their 
pafiage  down  the  Firth  they  vifited  all  the  ports 
on  both  fides,  and  cither  burnt  or  carried  off  all 
the  (hipping.    The  army  from  Berwick  returned 
to  that  place  by  land,  marking  their  way  with  de- 
Iblation*^*,     By  this  uncxpcfted  invafion  Henry 
did  the  Scots  incredible  mifcbief,  and  ruined  the 
richc(b  part  of  their  country  -,  but  this  rough  kind 
of  courtfhip  was  fo  far  from  promoting  the  objeft 
he  had  in  view,  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms 
by  the  marriage  of  his  fon  with  the  infant  queen  of 
Scotland,  that  it  rendered  that  projedl  perfedly 
defperate. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  trace  the  fiuftuations  of  Trniy 
the  Englifh  and  French  parties  in  Scotland  at  this  ^'^j  ^ 
time.      Some  of  the  nobility  were  almoft  daily  i^nnoK* 
changing  fides,  as  circumftances  varied.     It  may 
not  be   improper,  however,   to   mention  one  of 
thcfe  changes,  bccaufe  it  was  productive  of  im- 
portant coniequences.    After  the  earl  of  Lennox 

56S  HalU  f.  ftsS.    Herbert,  p.  142. 
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A.  p.  1544^  had  anfwered  the  purpofe  for  which  he  had  been 
recalled  from  France,   and  had  intimidated   Ac 
governor  {o  much  that  he  had  abandoned  the  Eng- 
lifli  and  embraced  the   French  party,   he  found 
himfelf    negleded    and    flighted    by  the    queen 
dowager  and  by  cardinal  Beaton.     He  found  toos 
that  his  return  to  France  was  precluded  by  their 
mtfreprefentationsj  and  that  his  brother,  the  lord 
Aubigny,  was  deprived  of  his  employments  and 
imprifoncd.     Irritated  at  this  ungrateful  treatment, 
the  earl  conveyed  a  hint  to  king  Henry,  that  he 
was  difpofcd  to  efpouie  his   caufe   upon  proper 
terms.     In  confcqucnce  of  this  hint,  Henry  ap- 
pointed the  lord  Wharton  and  fir  Robert  Bowes 
his  commiflioncrs,  to  treat  with  the  earl  of  Glen- 
carne,   Robert  bifliop  of  Caithnefs,    and    Hugh 
Cunningham,  commiflioncrs  of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  ' 
the  carl  of  Glencarne  acting  alfo  for  himfelf  as  a 
party.     Thefe  commiflioncrs  concluded,  a  treaty. 
May  17th,  at  Carlifle.     By  this  treaty  the  two  earls 
engage,   i.  To  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
prevent  the  young  queen's  being  fl:olen  away  and 
fcnt  out  of  the  kingdom :    2.  To  endeavour  to 
fcize  the  pcrfon  of  the  infant  queen,  and  deliver 
her  to  Henry,  to  be  educated  in  his  court,  and 
married  to  his  fon  :   3.  To  labour  to  procure  the 
proteftorfliip  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  to  Henry 
during  the  queen's  minority.     Henry,  on  his  part, 
engaged,   i.  To  give  the  earl  of  Glencarne  one 
thoufand  crowns  in  hand,  and  foon  after  a  penfioa 
of  250!.  a  year  to  himfelf,  and  of  1251.  a  year  to 
his  cldcft  foQ :  2.  To  appoint  the  earl  of  Lennox 

governor 
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governor  of  Scotland  under  him  when  he  had  ob-  a.d.  1544. 
tained  the  protcdorlhip  :  3.  To  fupport  the  carl'^  ^  ^^  ^ 
fucceflion  to  the  crown  againft  the  earl  of  Arran» 
if  the  young  queen  died  without  iffue  :  4.  To  give 
him    his    niece  the    lady  Margaret   Douglas,    in 
marriage  ***•     By  this  marriage,  which  was  fpon 
after  celebrated,  the  earl   became  grandfather  to 
the  firft  monarch  of  Great  Britain.     By  a  fubfc- 
quenc  treaty,  June  26th,  the  earl  engaged  to  fur-* 
render  the  caftle  of  Dumbarton  and  the  ifland  of 
'  Bute  to   Henry  for  an  cftate  in  England  worth 
feventeen  hundred  marks  a  year  ;  and  the  earl  was 
furnilhed  with  a  fleet  of  fourteen  (hips  to  carry  fix 
hundred  men  to  garrifon  the  caftle.     But  this  en- 
tcrprife  was  defeated  by  the  patriotifm  of  George 
Stirling  of  Gloral,  captain  of  Dumbarton,  who, 
though   he   was  a  friend  to  Lennox,  was  ftill  a 
greater  friend  to  his  country  ;  for  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  caftle  was  to  be  delivered  to  the 
EngUfh,  he  refufed  tp  furrendcr  it,  and  obliged  the 
carl  to  retire  with  precipitation  '•'. 

Thefe  operations  in  Scotland  did  not  divert  Boulogne  , 
Henry  from  his  intended  expedition  into  France,  ***^"* 
in  confequence  of  a  plan  that  had  been  fettled  be- 
tween him  and  the  emperor  in  the  preceding  winter. 
Having  appointed  the  queen  regent  of  the  king- 
dom, and  iem  his  army  to  the  continent  in  three 
divifions,  the  firft  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  £ccond  by  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the 
third  by  lord  Ruffcl,  the  king,  with  a  numerous 
train  of  nobles,  went  on  board  a  beautiful  ftiip, 

^^  Rym.  Fowl.  torn.  xr.  p.  «i— a6.  47«  *^'  iWd.  p.  19. 
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A.v.  1J44*  whofc  fails  were  of  cloth  of  gold^  and  landed  July 
14th  at  Calais.     The  firft  divifion  of  the  Englifhi 
under  Norfolk,  joined  the  Imperial  army ;  the  fe- 
cond  and  third  invefted  Boulogne.    Henry,  after 
fpending  fome  time  at  Calais,  joined  his  army  be- 
fore that  place,  which  was  furrendered,  September 
14th,  on  honourable  terms  '^'. 
Sad  of  the       The  king  of  France,  fenfible  of  his  inability  to 
«MnpaigD»   contend  long  againft  two  fuch  powerful  adverlkries 
as  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  England,  endea* 
voured  to  difunite  them,  and  made  application  to 
each  of  them  for  a  feparate  peace.    To  Henry  he 
wrote  a  letter  with  his  own  hand,  deliring  a  (afe* 
condud  to  the  ambaffadors  he  defigned  to  fend  to 
treat  of  a  peace.    The  fafe-conduA  was  fent,  and 
the  ambailadors  arrived  at  a  caftle  near  the  £ngli(h 
camp,  where  the  negotiation  commenced  ^    But 
this  negotiation  was  only  intended  to  conceal  a  more 
ferious  one,  that  was  carried  on  with  great  fecrecy 
by  the  intervention  of  a  Dominican  fnar,  between 
Francis  and  the  emperor,  which  terminated,  Sep- 
tember 19th,  in  a  feparate  peace  between  thefe  two 
monarchs,  without  the  leaft  regard  to  the  king  of 
England  "^.    As  foon  as  this  peace  was  publiflied, 
the  French  ambailadors  broke  off*  the  conferences, 
and  retired.     The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  beCegcd 
Montreuil,  in  conjunction  with  the  Imperial  troops, 
being  abandoned  by  thefe  troops  on  the  peace,  was 
obliged  to  raife  the  liege,  and  rejoin  the  army  at 
Boulogne  with  his  divifion.     The  emperor  aded 
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on  this,  as  on  fomc  other  occafions,  in  a  very  de-  a.  d.  1544. 
ceitful  manner:  he  not  only  violated  the  folemn  ~  ~'' 
oath  he  had  taken  not  to  make  peace  without  the 
participation  of  his  ally,  but  after  drawing  that 
ally  into  a  war,  he  abandoned  him  in  a  very  dan- 
gerous (ituation.  The  Englilh  army  was  much  di- 
minifhed  by  the  two  fieges  of  Montreuil  and  Bou- 
logne,  and  the  garrifon  put  into  the  laft  of  thcfe 
places;  and  the  dauphin  was  advancing  by  forced 
inarches  at  the  head  of  forty  thoufand  men  to  at- 
tack them.  Henry,  fenfible  of  his  danger,  em- 
barked at  Boulogne  September  30th,  leaving  the 
dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  -to  conduft  the  re- 
mains of  the  army  to  Calais,  where  they  went  on 
board  a  fleet  ready  for  their  reception  Oftober  9th, 
and  failed  for  England  '^'.  Thus  ended  this  cam- 
paign, which,  at  the  opening  of  it,  filled  France 
with  terror,  and  threatened  it  with  the  greateft 
calamities. 

Though  Francis  had  great  reafon  to  rejoice  at  a.  d.  1545. 
the  diffolution  of  the  formidable  confederacy  that  t'^retX** 
had  been  formed  againft  him,  he  lamented  the  lofs,  Boulogne. 
and  ardently  defired  the  recovery,  of  Boulogne. 
The  dauphin  attempted  to  retake  it  by  furprife, 
and  a  part  of  his  army  got  into  the  lower  town  in 
the  night  by  the  breaches  before  they  were  re- 
paired i  but  the  foldiers  difperfing  in  the  dark  in 
queft  of  plunder,  the  Englifh  ruflied  down  upon 
them  from  the  high  town,  killed  many,  and  put 
the  reft  to  flight  "*.     Some  other  attempts  that 
were  made  during  the  winter  were  equally  unfuc- 
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cefsfuL  When  the  dauphin's  army  retired,  die 
marfhal  de  Buz  was  left  with  a  confiderable  bodj 
of  men  near  Boulogne  to  harafs  the  garriibnf  and 
to  proteft  the  workmen  employed  in  building  a 
fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  to  prevent  the 
admiffion  of  fupplies  from  j^ngland.  But  the  eail 
of  Hertford,  having  collefted  fome  troops  from 
the  neighbouring  towns,  formed  a  fmaU  army, 
with  which  he  aflaulted  the  French  under  de  Buz, 
and  compelled  them  to  retire  to  a  greater  diftaoce 
with  confiderable  lo(s  "*. 
Benevo-  The  taking  of  Boulogne  occafioned  great  re- 

joicings in  England:    but,  like  many  other  con- 
quefts,  it  was  a  real  lofs  to  the  kingdom.     Theac- 
quifition  of  it  had  coft  586,7181.  and  the  lives  of 
fome  hundreds  of  brave  men ;  and  the  refblucKKi 
to  retain  it,  retarded  the  return  of  peace,   and 
threatened  the  nation  with  a  much  greater  lofs  bodi 
of  men  and  money.     To  replenifh  his  exhauftcd 
coffers,  and  prepare  for  another  campaign,  Henry 
had  recourfe  to  the  arbitrary  illegal  method  of  de- 
manding a  benevolence,  and  commiflioners  wcie 
appointed  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  pcrfuadc, 
or  rather  to  compel,  the  fubjefts  to  make  the  king 
a  free  gift.    The  commiflioners  for  London,  where 
the  greateft  fums  were  expedted,  met  at  Baynard's 
caftle  January  12th,  but  found  an  uncommon  re- 
luctance in  the  rich  citizens  to  part  withdieir 
money.     To  overcome  this  reluftance,    it  wis 
thought  neceilary  to  employ  fomc  wholefome  fe- 
veritiesi  and  alderman  Read,  one  of  the  richeft 
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and  moft  rcfraftory  citizens,  was  fcnt  as  a  common  a.  p.  1545. 
foldier  into  the  army  againft  Scotland  "*• 

Francis,  having  now  only  one  enemy  to  contend  Military 

with,  determined  to  make  one  great  effort  for  re-  ^^P*'*^'**"'* 

covering  Boulogne,  and  the  other  towns  pofltffed 

by  the  Englilh  in  France,  and  even  for  invading 

England.     With  that  view  he  coUeftcd  all  the  (tout 

Ihips  in  the  different  ports  of  France,    brought 

twenty-five  gallics  from  the  Mediterranean,   and 

formed   a  fleet  of  two  hundred  fail  at  Havre-dc- 

Gracc.     An  army  embarked  on  board  this  fleet, 

which  fctting  fail  arrived  at  St.  Helen's  July  1 8th, 

cannonaded  the  Englilh  fleet  in  Portfmouth  Roads, 

and  landed   fomc   troops  on  the  Ifle  of  Wight. 

Thefe  troops,  after  Ikirmifhing  fomc  days  with  the 

militia  of  the  country,  re-embarked.    They  made 

fimilar  dcfcents  on  the  coafts  of  SufTex,  but  were 

every  where  repulfed  j  and  finding  that  they  could 

make  no  impreffion  on  a  country  fo  well  defended, 

this  great  fleet  returned  to  the  port  from  whence  it 

had  failed,  without  having  effected  any  thing  of 

importance.     The  land  army  of  France,  though 

numerous  and  well  appointed,  was  not  more  fuc- 

cefsfuK     After  looking  at  Boulogne  and  Guifnesj 

and  not  daring  to  befiege  either  of  them,  that  great 

army  of  almoft  forty  thoufand  men  ravaged  the 

defcncelefs  country  of  Oye,  from  whence  the  gar- 

rifon  of  Calais  ufed  to  get  forage  and  provifions, 

and  then  went  into  winter  quarters  *".     Henry 

had  taken  into  his  pay  ten  thoufand  lanfquinets  and 

four  thoufand  horfe,  levied  in  Germany  -,  but  the 
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emperor  refufed  them  a  paflkge  through  his  tcrri* 
tories.  Difappointed  of  (b  great  a  reinforceiticnta 
the  Englifli  were  obliged  to  remain  on  the  dcfen* 
five  all  this  campaign. 

Francis,  to  caufe  a  diverfion  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, lent  Montgomery,  lord  of  Lorges,  into 
Scotland  in  the  beginning  of  June  this  year,  with 
, three  thoufand  foot  and  five  hundred  horfc  5  and 
the  Scots  raifed  an  army  of  fifteen  thoufand,  and^  in 
conjunftion  with  their  French  auxiliaries,  marched 
to  the  Tweed,  and  fent  fome  flying  parties  to  plun- 
der the  Englilh  borders.  But  though  they  were 
urged  to  it  by  the  French  commander,  they  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  invade  England  in  a  body; 
and  after  remaining  on  the  borders  till  their  pro- 
vifions  were  confumed,  they  difbandcd  and  returned 
home.  After  their  retreat,  the  carl  of  Hertford, 
with  twelve  thoufand  men,  entered  Scotland^  and 
plundered  the  Merfe  "^ 
Parlia-  -  Though  Henry  had  lately  extorted  great  fums 
of  money  from  his  fubjefts,  by  what  was  very 
improperly  called  a  benevolence,  thefc  fums  were 
far  from  being  fufEcient  for  defraying  the  expcnccs 
of  his  wars,  and  fupplying  his  other  wants :  he 
had  therefore  recourfe  to  a  parliament  that  met  at 
Wefl:minfter  November  23d,  and  granted  him  a 
fubfidy  of  twa  (hillings  and  eight  pence  in  the  pound 
on  goods,  and  four  fliillings  in  the  pound  on 
lands,  to  be  paid  in  two  years.  The  clergy  in  con- 
vocation alio  granted  him  fix  fliillings  in  the  pound 
of  their  benefices,  and  thae  grant  was  confirmed 

17^  Epiftols  Regum  Scotorum,  torn.  iv.  p.  yit^  &c. 
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bjr  parfiament.  Not  contented  with  all  thefc,  Henry  ^.o.  is45» 
prevailed  upon  this  liberal  obfequious  parliament  to         '    ~^ 
make  him  a  ftill  more  valuable  and  extraordinary 
grant.       After  the  diffolution  of  the  monafteries, 
there   ftill  remained  a  great  number  of  colleges, 
chapels,  chantries,  hofpitals,  and  other  fraternities 
of  fecular  priefts,  endowed  with  lands,  rents,  and 
ftipends,  for  faying  a  certain  number  of  maflcs  for 
the    fouls  of  their   founders    and   their   families. 
Henry  had  for  fome  time  pad  been  tampering  with 
the  poflcflbrs  of  thefe  foundations  to  furrender  their 
endowments  to  the  crown,  and  had  in  that  way  ob- 
tained the  poflefllons  of  twenty- four  of  them.     But 
that  method  was  troublcfomc  and  dilatory.     The 
parliament  at  one  blow  diffolved  them  all,  and  gave 
their  houfes,  lands,  and  goods  of  every  kind,  to 
the  king  *".     Proftitute  as  parliaments  were  at  this 
time,  it  feems  highly  improbable  that  they  meant 
to  diflblvc  the  colleges  in  the  two  univerfities :  but 
the  aft  was  conceived  in  fuch  general  terms,  that 
the  colleges  were  alarmed,  and  applied  to  people 
in  power  for  their  proteftion.     Their  fears  were 
foon  difpellcd,   by  alfurances  that  no  harm  W^s  in- 
tended them  "*.     Henry  was  fo  pleafed  with  this 
parliament,  that  he  honoured  it  with  an  uncommon 
mark  of  his  regard,  by  delivering  a  long  fpeech 
from  the  throne  to  both  houfcs  on  December  24th, 
the  laft  day  of  the  feflion :  in  that  fpeech  he  thanked 
them  for  their  fubfidy,  and  for  their  grant  of  the 
colleges,  chapels,  &c.  which  he  valued  more  for 
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their  love  to  him,  from  which  they  had  proceeded, 
than  for  the  money  they  would  bring ;  and  afibrcd 
them^  that  he  would  make  a  better  ufe  of  that 
money  than  they  could  either  imagine  or  defirc. 
After  many  ftrong  profeflions  of   extraordinary 
love  to  all  his  fubjeds,  he  reprimanded  both  the 
clergy  and  laity  for  giving  one  another  bad  names; 
and  told  them,  that  if  they  did  not  agree  better,  he 
would  be  obliged  to  chaftife  them  *'^ 
A.D.  1546.       There  were  frequent  fkirmiflies  at  the  end  of  the 
Mentions.  ^^  ^"^  ^^^  beginning  of  this  year,  between  the 
French  under  marfhal  de  Buz  and  the  Englifh 
under  the  earl  of  Surry,    governor  of  Boulogne* 
In  one  of  chefe  fkirmifiies  the  Englifh  fuftained  a 
confiderable  lofs,  and  were  put  to  flight.     Henry, 
upon  hearing  this,  recalled  the  earl  of  Surry,  and 
appointed  the  lord  Grey  of  Wilton  governor  in  his 
room.     Surry,  an  accompliihed,  brave,  and  high- 
Ipirited  nobleman,  was  enraged  at  this  affront  be- 
yond meafur^,  and  dropped  fome  paflionate  threat- 
cning  exprcflions,  which  were  reported  to  the  king, 
and  increafed  his  diflike  and  jealoufy  of  the  Nor- 
folk  family  ''\     ' 
peace  with       Two  attempts  had  already  been  made  to  bring 
about  a  peace  between  France  and  England,  but 
without  fuccefs.     The  French  negotiators,  on  both 
thefc  occafions,  obftinately  infifted  on  the  rcftitu- 
tion  of  Boulogne,  and  the  comprehenAon  of  the 
Scots  in  the  treaty ;  both  which  thofc  of  England 
as  obftinately  refufed :   for  Henry  paflTionately  de- 
fired  to  prefcrve  Boulogne  as  a  monument  of  his 
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glory,  and  to  be  at  liberty  to  take  vengeance  on  a.  p.  1 546. 

the  Scots,  againft  whom  he  was  greatly  incenfed. 

But  both  princes  were  now  fo  heartily  tired  of  the 

war,  and  had  fo  many  rcafons  to  wifli  for  peace, 

that  they  appointed  "their  plenipotentiaries  to  meet 

at  Campes,  between  Guifnes  and  Ardres,  where, 

on  June  7th,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  and 

figned.     Bcfides  the  ufual  articles  of  the  renewal 

of  amity,  commerce,  &c.  it  was  ftipulated,  that  * 

Francis  fhould  pay  to  Henry  and  his  fucceflbrs 

the  penfions  due  by  former  treaties:  that  Henry 

fliould   kbep  poiTefllon  of  Boulogne  eight  years 

without  moleftation :  and  at  the  end  of  thefe  eight 

years  Francis  fhould  pay  to  the  king  of  England 

two  millions  of  crowns  as  the  arrears  of  penfions, 

and  the  expence  of  keeping  up  and  repairing  the 

fortifications  of 'Boulogne ;  and  that  when  that  fum 

was.  paid,  the  king  of  England  fliould  furrender 

Boulogne  to  the  king  of  France.     The  Scots  were 

comprehended  in  this  peace^  and  Henry  engaged 

not  to  make  war  upon  them,  if  they  did  not  give 

him  fome  new  provocation '".     Francis  fwore  to 

the  obiervation  of  this  treaty  Auguft  ift,   before 

the  Englifh  commiflioners;  as  did  Henry,  on  St. 

Bartholomew's  day,   before  the  commiffioners  of 

France  "*.     The  Scots  accepted  of  the  compre- 

henfion  Auguft  14th,  with  a  faving  of  the  rights  of 

their  queeo,  and  the  liberties  of  their  country  '*'. 

Henry  for  ftveral  years  had  been  growing  more  The  queen 
and  more  corpulent,  and  was  now  become  very  un-  ^■^^"S*'^* 
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wieldy  and  dropfical :  he' had  beddes  a  fort  in  erne 
of  his  legs,  to  which  the  humours  of  his  body 
flowed,  and  gave  him  great  uneafinefs.  This  rcn^ 
dered  his  temper,  which  was  naturally  pafliionate 
and  impatient  of  contradiction,  intolerably  pecvifli 
and  irafcible.  Few  approached  him  without  fear» 
or  converfed  with  him  without  danger.  To  this 
difeafed  irritability  of  temper  his  queen  had  almoft 
fallen  a  facrifice.  He  was  vain  of  his  theological 
learning,  and  fond  of  difplaying  it  in  converfadon* 
The  queen,  who  fecretly  favoured  the  principles 
of  the  reformers,  fometimes  ventured  to  ftart  ob* 
jeftions  to  his  arguments,  and  fupported  her  ob- 
jedbions  with  too  much  firmncfs  and  ability*  This 
was  more  difagreeable  to  the  king  than  (he  ima* 
gineds  and,  in  a  peevifh  humour,  he  complained 
of  it  CO  Gardiner  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  and  the 
lord  chancellor  Wriothefly,  who  greedily  feized 
the  opportunity  of  inflaming  his  anger,  by  reprc- 
fenting  the  queen  as  a  mod  dangerous  heretic,  and 
the  great  encourager  of  heretics ;  and  wrought  up 
his  paiHon  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  he  direfi:ed  the 
lord  chancellor  to  draw  up  articles  of  impeachment 
againft  her,  which  he  figned.  But  the  chancclior 
having  dropped  this  paper,  it  was  found  by  one 
who  carried  it  to  the  queen.  Alarmed  at  her  dan- 
ger, and  fufpedling  the  caufe  of  the  king's  dif* 
pleafure,  fhe  refolved  to  correfl;  her  error  and 
regain  his  £ivour.  When  flie  waited  upon  him, 
and  he  propofcd  to  renew  the  difpute  in  which  they 
had  been  engaged,  (he  modeftly  declined  the  com- 
bat, faying,  that  it  did  not  become  her,  a  weak 

woman, 
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woman,  to  difputc  with  one  who,  by  his  fupcriop  ^'^-'54^ 
karning,  was  entitled  to  diftate  not  only  to  her,  but  "^ 
to  the  whole  world;  and  that  if  ever  (he  had  pre- 
tended to  difpute  any  thing  he  advanced,  it  was  for 
the  fake  of  information,  and  to  engage  him  in  dif- 
courle,  which  diverted  his  pain,  and  from  which 
Ihe  received  the  greateft  inftrudion  and  delight. 
This  feafonable  piece  of  flattery  appeafcd  his  anger, 
and  revived  his  aflfcaion.  He  embraced  her  ten- 
derly, and  aflbred  her  of  his  unchangeable  favour 
and  protedton.  Soon  after  this,  as  they  were 
walking  in  the  garden,  the  chancellor  entered,  fol- 
lowed by  forty,  purfuivants,  to  feize  the  queen,  and 
carry  her  to  the  Tower:  but  the  king  advanced  to 
meet  him,  and,  after  treating  him  very  roughly, 
calling  him  knave,  fool,  and  bead,  he  com-^ 
manded  him  to  be  gone*  The  queen  interpofed 
in  his  favour,;  to  whom  Henry  faid,  fmilingj 
"  Poor  foul  I  you  know  not  how  litde  this 
"  man  deferves  your  good  offices  *^."  The 
queen  having  made  this  fortunate  efcape,  took 
care  not  to  renew  the  difpute  with  fo  dangerous 
an  antagonifl:. 

The  king's  jealous  and  violent  fpirit  proved  more  The  duke 
fetal  to  two  of  his  greateft  fubjcAs,  the  duke  of  Nor-  ll^^^^^^ 
folk  and  his  fon  the  earl  of  Surry.     The  duke  had  «^l  of 
k)ng  enjoyed  a  very  high  degree  of  favour,  and  had  i^riSLv 
merited  that  favour  by  the  moft  important  fervices 
to  bis  country,  and  the  moft  unlimited  compliance 
with  the  king's  will  in  all  things,  even  in  oppoHtion 
to  his  religious  principles,  his  family,  and  party  con- 
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iLP«i54^  nexions.     His  high  dcfccnt,  his  noble  alliances,  hb 
places  of  power  and  profit,  his  immenfe  eftace,  and 
his  numerous  followers,  rendered  him  by  far  the 
greatcft  and  moft  powerful  fubjeft  in  the  kingdom,  if 
not  too  great  and  powerful  for  a  fubjeft.     Though 
he  had  complied  with  all  the  changes  in  the  church 
to  pleafe  the  king,  he  was  zealoufly  attached  to  the 
ancient  edablilhment,   and  was  the  head  of  the 
popifli  party,  which  added  grcady  to  his  influence. 
His  daughter  had  been  married  to  the  king's  na- 
tural and  beloved  fon  the  duke  of  Richmond.   Two 
of  his  nieces  had  been  queens,  and  he  had  abandon- 
ed them  both,  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty, 
to  gratify  the  king's  paffions,    and  prefervc  his 
favour.     Notwithftanding  all  thefe  circumftanccs, 
which  feemed  to  render  his  greatnefs   perfe£Uy 
lecure,  he  and  his  fon  were  both  arrefted  in  one 
day,  December  7th,  and  conduced  to  the  Tower, 
without  having  apprehended  themfelves  to  have 
been  in  any  danger,  and  without  knowing  of  one 
another's  misfortunes.     At  what  time,  and  for  what 
reafons,  Henry  conceived  this  riolent  animofity 
agatAfl:  the  duke  and  his  fon,  who  had  fo  long  pof« 
feffed  his  favour,  it  is  impoflible  to  difcovcr  with 
certainty.     His  enmity  againft  them  could  not  ha?e 
been  of  an  old  date,  as  he  had  a  little  time  before 
given  them  cflcntial  proofs  of  his  confidence  and 
favour,  particularly  by  appointing  the  earl  of  Surry 
governor  of  Boulogne.      The   crimes  of  which 
they  were  accufed,  if  crimes  they  can  be  called, 
were  fo  frivolous,  that  they  could  not  be  the  real 
cauies  of  a  wrath  fo  violent  and  implacable :  it 
feems  probable  that  it  was  their  greatnefs  rather 
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Aan  their  guilt,  and  the  king's  exccffivc  jcaloufy,  a.  0.1546* 
inflamed  by  artfbl  whifpcrcrs,  that  involved  them 
in  this  diftrefs.     Thefe  whifpcrcrs  were  the  more 
dangerous,  that  they  were  of  the  duke's  own  family, 
which  was  unhappily  divided.     He  had  been  fcpa-* 
rated  fome  years  from  his  duchefs,  who  was  his 
moll  inveterate  enemy ;  and  the  earl  of  Surry  was 
at  variance  with  his  fitter,  the  duchefs  of  Rich* 
mond ;  and  both  thefe  ladies  gave  every  informa- 
tion they  could,  the  one  againtt  her  hulband,  and 
the  other  againft  her  brother,  putring  the  worfl: 
conftruftion  on   all  their  words  and  aftions*'*. 
Some  other  perfons,  who  bore  no  good-will  to  the 
duke  and  his  ion,  as  Elizabeth  Holland,  who  had 
been  the  duke's  miftrefs,  fir  Richard  Southwell, 
and  fir  Edmund  Knivet,  contributed  to  increafe 
the  king's  jealoufy,  by  reporring  fome  of  their  cx- 
preflions  of  anger  and  difcontent.     A  drynefs  had 
alfo  taken  place  between  them  and. the  Seymour 
family,  who,  on  account  .of  their  near,  relation  to 
the  prince,  expefted  to  have  the  chief  dircdion  of 
afl^irs  in  the  next*  reign,  and  dreadjcd  their  great 
power  and  ambitious  fpirit  *".  .  r  1 

The  earl  of  Surry,   being  a  comrtioner,   was  a.  0.15^7. 
tried  at  Guildhall  January  13th,  befia-c  the  lord  ^^'sJrVy 
chancellor,  the  lord  mayor,,  and  other*  commif-  beheaded. 
fioners,  by  a  jury  of  commoners.     Tha^  chief  thing 
laid  to  his  charge  was,  his  quartering  the'  arms  of 
Edward  the  Confcflbr,  which  was  confidefcd  as  a 
proof  of  his  afpiring  to  the  throne.     To  this  he 
anfwered,  that  his  anceftors  had  borne  thofc  arms, 

5<5  Htrbert,  p.  %6j^  5^  Ibid. 
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and  that  he  was  authorifcd  to  bear  them  by  the 
heralds.  It  was  prored,  that  he  kept  certain 
Italians  in  his  family,  who  were  fufpeftcd  to  be 
fpies;  that  he  convcrfcdi  much  with  foreigners, 
which  made  it  probable  that  he  correfponded  with 
cardinal  Pole ;  that  he  had  dropped  fome  ezprcf- 
fions  reflefling  upon  the  king  and  his  governmenr, 
which  indicated  a  defign  to  raife  a  rebellion:  To 
thefe  ftrange  accufations  he  made  acute,  ingenious, 
and  fpirited  anfwers.  But  his,  acutenefs,  ingenuity, 
and  boldnefs,  and  even  his  innocence,  availed  him 
nothing.  He  was  found  guilty  of  high  treafon, 
for  which,  on  January  19th,  he  was  beheaded  **'. 
Dokcof  The  duke  of  Norfolk  difcovcrcd  an  extreme 

anxiety  to  fave  his  own  life,  and  the  honours  and 
fortunes  of  his  family  after  his  commitment.     With 
this  view,  he  wrote  a  very  pathedc  and  zfft&ing 
letter  to  the  kingf  containing  the  moft  foiemn  pro* 
teftations  of  his  innocence  and  loyalty,   and  the 
moft  eameft  fupplications  for  mercy.      Finding 
that  had  no  efFedt,  he  went  to  the  other  extreme,  of 
aggravaring  his  own  guilt,  and  the  guilt  of  his  im* 
happy  fon,  in  a  confeflion  he  emitted  before  a  com* 
mittee  of  the  privy  council  *•*  j  but  without  avail  : 
Henry  was  implacable.     The  parliament  met  Ja* 
nuary  14th  ;  and  on  the  i8th  of  that  month,  the  day 
before  the  carl  of  Surry  was  beheaded,  a  bill  was 
brought  into  the  houfe  of  peers  for  attainting  Tho- 
mas duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  fon  Henry  earl  of 
Surry,  and  read  a  firft  time.     On  the  19th  it  wai 
read  a  fecond  time,  and  on  the  20th  it  was  read  a 

5*7  Herbert,  p,  %6^  585  Ibid.  p.  465,  %66. 
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third  time  and  pafled,  and  fent  to  the  commons, 
from  whom  it  was  returned  on  the  a4th.  So  im- 
patient was  Henry  in  his  laft  moments  to  ac- 
compiifii  the  ruin  of  a  nobleman  conneded  with 
him  by  many  endearing  ties,  who  had  done  him 
many  imporunt  fcrviccs,  and  had  complied  with 
his  will  in  all  things  during  his  whole  reign.  The 
bill  received  the  royal  aflcnt  by  commiflTion  oa 
Thurfday  the  27th,  and  on  Friday  the  28th,  early 
in  the  morning,  the  king  died.  The  parliament 
met  on  the  Saturday  and  did  bufinefs;  and  was 
prorogued  to  Monday  the  laft  of  January ;  and  on 
that  day  the  commons  being  fent  for  to  the  houfe  t>f 
peers,  the  chancellor  acquainted  both  houles,  that 
king  Henry  VIIL  had  died  on  the  Friday  before, 
early  in  the  morning.  The  late  king's  laft  will 
was  read,  and  the  parliament  was  diffolvcd**'. 
The  death  of  the  king  faved  the  duke  of  Norfolk's 
life ;  as  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  begin  the  new 
reign  with  an  execution  of  the  firft  nobleman  in  the 
kingdom. 

Henry's  laft  will  was  dated  December  30th,  Henry'g 
A.  D.  1546 ;  and  as  lie  was  authorifcd  by  an  aft  of  l*^^^i^'- 
parliament  to  regulate  by  his  teftament  the  fuccef- 
fioft  CO  the  crown,  it  came  to  be  a  matter  of  great 
importance  at  that  time,  and  a  fubjeft  of  no  little 
controvcrfy  afterwards.  Accordingly,  by  his  tefta- 
ment written  on  paper,  he  bequeathed  his  crown 
and  dominions  to  his  fon  prince  Edward  and  the 
heirs  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten ;  failing  fuch 

S89  Journals*  vol.  i.  p.  187— 19 1. 
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A.IX  1547.  heirs,  to  his  daughter  the  princefs  Mary  and  bcr 
heirs ;  failing  chefe,  to  his  daughter  the  princefi 
Elizabeth  and  her  heirs;  failing  thefe,  to  die 
lady  Fraunces,  eldeft  daughter  of  his  late  fifter  the 
French  queen,  and  her  heirs ;  failing  thefej  to  the 
lady  Eleanor,  youngeft  daughter  of  the  French 
queen  and  her  heirs ;  and  failing  thefe,  to  his  next 
lawful  heir'^.  His  two  daughters  Mary  and 
Elizabeth  being  unmarried,  it  was  declared,  that 
if  they  married  without  the  confent  of  his  execu- 
tors, or  the  major  part  of  them,  they  fliould  lofe 
their  right  to  the  fucceffion,  and  be  confidered  as 
being  dead  without  lawful  heirs.  If  this  was  really 
the  laft  will  of  Henry  VIIL  this  part  of  it  appears 
to  have  been  dictated  by  paffion,  rather  than  by  a 
regard  to  juftice :  for  by  it  the  heirs  of  his  eldeft 
fifter,  Margaret  queen  of  Scotland,  were  put  out 
of  the  natural  order  of  fucceffion,  if  not  altogedier 
excluded.  To  this  queen  he  gave  3000I.  in  plate 
and  jewels,  and  icxx>l*  in  money,  belides  her 
jointure.  To  each  of  his  two  daughters  he  gave 
10,000 1.  in  plate,  jewels,  and  furniture,  as  a  mar- 
riage portion,  and  an  annuity  of  3000L  to  live  upon 
while  they  were  unmarried.  He  gave  confiderabk 
legacies  to  each  of  his  fixteen  executors,  and  to 
forty-fix  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  He 
did  not  forget  to  appoint  a  great  number  of  mafles 
to  be  laid  for  the  health  of  his  foul "'.  Objeftions 
have  been  made  to  the  genuinenefs  of  this  will; 
but  they  feem  only  to  make  it  probable  that  ic  was 
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made  in  haftc,  and  that  Henry  was  affifted  in  the  a.  d.  1547. 
writing  of  his  fubfcription  "*. 

When  this  will,  was  made,  Henry  was  in  fo  great 
diftrefsj  that  it  was  vifible  to  all  about  him  that  he 
could  not  long  furvive ;  but  fo  awful  was  his  cha- 
rade r,  and  fo  dreadful  his  difpleafure,  that  none 
dared  to  give  him  the  leaft  hint  of  his  approaching 
diflblution.     At  length,  when  it  was  evident  that 
he  had  not  many  hours  to  live,  fir  Anthony  Denny 
had  the  courage  to  acquaint  him  that  his  death  was 
drawing  near,  and  to  aflc  him  if  they  fliould  fend 
for  any  clergyman.     He  replied.  If  any,  Cranmer; 
who  was  at  Croydon.     When  he  arrived,  the  king 
was  fpeechlefs ;  but  knowing  him,  he  gave  him  his 
hand.     Being  defired  by  Cranmer  to  give  fomc 
lign  that  he  died  in  the  hopes  of  falvation  through 
the  mercy  of  God  and  the  merits  of  Jcfus  Chrift, 
he  fqueezcd  his  hand  and  expired,   in  the  fifty- 
fixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-eighth  year  of 
his  reign  "'. 

Henry  was  fix  times  married.  Two  of  his  Mamagn 
queens  were  beheaded ;  two  of  them  divorced ;  one 
of  them  died  foon  after  her  marriage,  poflTcffed  of 
her  hufband's  afFedtions;  the  laft,  after  narrowly 
efcaping  the  block,  furvived  him.  By  his  firft 
queen,  Catherine  of  Spain,  he  had  two  fons  who 
died  in  their  infancy,  and  one  daughter,  named 
Mary,  afterwards  queen  of  England.  By  his 
iecond  queen,  Anne  Boleyn,  he  had  one  daughter, 
named  Elizabeth,  who  fuccecdcd  her  fiftcr  in  the 

59^  Burnety  b.  iii.     Records,  No.  xxx.     Harbin  on  Hereditary 
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A.  D.  1547.  throne*  By  his  third  queen,  Jane  Seymour,  he  had 
"^'  one  fon,  named  Edward,  his  immediate  fuccefibr* 
By  his  laft  three  queens  he  had  no  iflue.  By  Eliza- 
beth Blount,  daughter  of  fir  John  Blount,  he  had  a 
natural  fon  named  Henry,  of  whom  he  was  exceed- 
ingly fond.  Before  he  was  feven  years  of  age  he 
made  him  a  knight  of  the  garter,  created  him  ear]  of 
Nottingham,  duke  of  Richmond  and  Someriet, 
appointed  him  warden  of  the  marches  towards 
Scodand,  and  granted  him  many  great  eftates. 
This  young  prince,  who  was  univerfally  admired 
for  the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  the  variety  of  his  ac- 
compliihments,  and  the  excellence  of  his  diipo* 
fitions,  was  married  to  the  lady  Mary  Howard, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  but  died  before 
the  confummation  of  his  marriage,  when  he  was 
only  about  feventeen  years  old. 
Hitcha.  Very  different  charafters  have  been  given  of 
Henry  VIII.  by  different  authors.  Some  have 
reprefentcd  him  as  a  brave,  wife,  juft,  and  merciful 
prince,  with  few  vices  or  imperfedions ;  while 
others  have  painted  him  in  the  blacked  colours^ 
as  a  cruel  unrelenting  tyrant,  with  few  or  no  virtues 
.  or  good  qualities  ^•*.  Thofc,  however,  who  have 
delineated  his  charaAer  with  the  greateft  care  and 
candour,  have  purfued  a  middle  courfe,  by  doing 
juftice  to  his  good  adions  and  commenable  qua- 
lifications,  while  diey  have  not  overlooked  hb 
criminal  pafllons  and  his  vices  ^*^.  The  following 
ihort  defcription  of  the  moft  ftriking  features  in  the 
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character  of  this  prince  may,  it  is  imagined,  be  ^*P;«547» 
juftified  by  authentic  monuments  and  the  real  tranf- 
a£tions  of  his  reign.  He  was  very  tall,  and  in  his 
youth  he  was  uncommonly  handfome,  ftrong,  and 
a(5tive«  He  delighted  and  excelled  in  all  manly 
cxerciies;  as  riding,  tilting,  hundng,  hawking, 
leaping,  wreftling,  &c.  His  gait  was  (lately,  and 
his  air  majeftic.  "  Who,"  lays  a  contemporary 
writer,  "  is  fo  dull  as  not  to  fee  in  that  moft  fcrenc 
*^  countenance  the  figns  of  a  king?  Who  can 
"  behold,  even  afar  off,  that  auguft  majcfty  of  his 
**  whole  perfon,  and  not  fay  he  was  born  to  a 
**  diadem  "^"  Thefc  perfonal  charms  and  accom* 
plilhments  being  vifible  to  all,  gained  him  great 
admiration  and  popularity  in  the  firft  part  of  his 
reign*  He  was  fond  of  mufic,  a  good  performer 
on  ieveral  inftrumcnts^  and  no  contemptible  com- 
pofe^'•^  Great  pains  had  been  taken  with  his 
education,  and  he  had  a  genius  capable  ofi  acquiring 
knowledge.  He  fpoke  feveral  languages  fluently, 
particularly  Latin  and  French :  but  unfortunately 
his  favourite  ftudy  was  fchool-divinity ;  in  which  he 
imagined  himfelf  fo  great  a  doftor,  that  he  entered 
the  lifts  with  Martin  Luther,  in  his  famous  book 
Dc  Septem  Sacramentis ;  for  which  he  received  fuch 
a  deluge  of  praife  as  no  author  of  an  inferior  rank 
muft  ever  expcft.  We  have  no  rcafon  co  fufpcft 
that  he  was  deficient  in  perfonal  courage,  though  he 
was  not  forward  in  expofing  himfelf  to  danger. 
His  underftanding  was  good  when  it  was  not  blinded 
by  Ibme  reigning  paflion.    The  truth  fccms  to  be, 
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A.  D.  1547.  thaj  jhc  ungovernable  impetuoficy  of  his  paiBoos 
was  the  great  defed  in  his  charader,  the  fource  of 
all  his  errors  and  of  all  his  crimes.  In  his  youdi. 
the  love  of  pleafure  was  his  reigning  paffiooj  and  aa 
extravagant  fondnefs  for  royal  feaftsj  dltSj  toamai- 
inents>  difguifing^  and  the  other  pompous  ezpenfive 
diverfions  of  the  great  in  thofe  times.  About  diefe 
he  employed  his  thoughts :  in  thefe  he  fpent  his 
time>  and  fquandered  away  the  treafures  that  had 
been  hoarded  by  his  father''*.  To  this  he  was 
alfo  prompted  by  his  vanity^  and  encouraged  by  his 
minifters,  particularly  by  his  great  favourite^  car- 
dinal Wolfey,  for  very  obvious  reafons.  As  be 
advanced  in  years^  and  began  to  interfere  more  ia 
bufmefsy  paflions  of  a  darker  complexion  and  more 
d.angerous  tendency  appeared.  From  his  father  he 
inherited  an  extreme  jcaloufy  of  all  who  were  re- 
""kted  to  the  royal  family,  and  could  be  fuppofed  to 
entertain  the  moil  diftant  thoughts  of  the  throne. 
To  this  feveral  perfons  of  high  rank  fell  a  lacrifice. 
His  exceflive  felf-conceir>  and  the  high  opinion  be 
entertained  of  his  own  fuperior  wifdom,  though  it 
was  rather  a  ridiculous  than  a  criminal  paffion^  had 
the  very  worft  cfFc&s.  It  rendered  him  fufcepdhle, 
or  rather  greedy,  of  flattery,  and  highly  plealed 
with  praife,  with  which  he  was  accofted  on  all  oc- 
cafions.  The  two  great  parties,  the  friends  of  the 
pope  and  the  favourers  of  the  reformation,  tried  to 
exceed  one  another  in  the  arts  of  flattery,  and  in  a 
fervile  compliance  with  all  his  humours,  whidi 
rendered  him  intolerably  proud,  obftinate>  and  im- 
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patient  of  contradl&ioiu  This  alio  increafed  his 
audiority^  fubje£led  both  thefe  parties  to  his  will, 
and  put  it  in  his  power  to  do  whatever  he  plea&d. 
The  court  that  was  paid  him  by  the  two  great 
rivals>  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France,  coeh 
tributed  ftiil  further  to  inflame  his  pride ;  and  in 
ipice  of  all  his  faults^  it  rendered  him  popular 
among  his  own  fubjeds,  who  were  pleafed  to  fee 
riicir  fovercign  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  Though 
prodigality  and  avarice  are  oppofite'  palTions,  they 
are  often  found  in  the  fame  perfon;  and  Henry 
was  both  profufe  and  covetous  in  the  extreme* 
Of  his  prodigality^  the  immenfe  fums  he  fquan« 
dered  are  a  fufficient  proof;  and  his  hiftory  affords 
many  evidences  of  his  avarice.  At  two  different 
times  he  borrowed  great  fums  from  many  of  his 
fubjefts^  and  procured  ads  from  his  fervile  par* 
liaments,  abfolving  him  from  the  obligation  of 
repaying  them,  though  he  had  given  his  creditors 
fccurity  under  the  privy  feal.  But  of  all  his  paf- 
fions,  his  anger  was  the  moft  terrible.  When  he 
conceived  a  jealoufy  or  diflike  of  any  perfon,  their 
ruin  was  refolved;  no  fubmiflions,  no  fupplications, 
no  intercellions,  no  evidences  of  their  innocence, 
could  fave  them  from  deftruftion.  In  a  word> 
the  charadter  he  is  faid  to  have  given  of  himfel^ 
**  That  he  had  never  Iparcd  a  man  in  his  anger, 
"  nor  a  woman  in  his  luft,"  feems  to  be  too  well 
founded ;  and  they  are  not  inexcufable  who  have 
denominated  him  a  tyrant,  if  they  had  not  forgot* 
ten  to  add,  that  he  was  pofleifed  of  many  valuable 
B  b  2  accom« 
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accomplilhments;  capable  at  times  of  generous 
and  laudable  adions,  and  of  kind  affeftions ;  and 
that  he  had  been  an  inftrument  in  the  hand  of 
Providence  of  much  good  to  his  fubjeds  and  their 
pofterity^  by  diflblving  their  conneftion  with  the 
cburt  and  church  of  Rome. 
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CHAP,    I.       PART    n. 

The  Civil  and  Military  Hiftory  of  Scotland, 
from  the  Acceflipn  of  James  IV.  A.  D. 
1488,  to  the  Death  of  James  V.  A.  D. 
1542. 

SECTION    I, 

From  the  AcceJJion  of  James  IV.  A.  D.  1488,  to 

the  Accqffion  of  James  V.  A.  D.   1513. 

THE  hiftorics  of  England  and  Scotland  wcrp  A.t>,i4ii. 
fo  much  interwoven  in  this  period^  that  it  ^ry*"^ 
was  impolfible  to  difentangle  them  on  all  occa-  Scotland 
fions.     This  is  the  rcafon  that  fcvcral  of  the  moft  jJ[I|J|f^5' 
iniportant  events  in  the  hiftory  of  Scodand  have  terwoven. 
been  related  at  full  length  in  the  firft  part  of  this 
B  b  3  chapter^ 
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chapterj  which  will  fhorten  this  fecond  part ;  as  a 
flight  mention  of  thefe  events  in  their  proper  places 
will  be  fufficient* 
Death  of        The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  king  James  III.  was 
wakwmnl  foT  fome  time  unknown,  both  to  his  friends  and 
enemies*    The  former  hoped,  and  the  latter  feared, 
that  he  had  elcaped  to  a  fmall  fleet  commanded  bf 
fir  Andrew  Wood  of  Largo,  that  lay  in  the  Forth 
only  a  few  miles  from  the  field  of  batde.    The 
leaders  of  the  vidorious  army  lent  a  meflage  to  fir 
Andrew  Wood  to  come  and  fpeak  with  the  prince 
at  Leith,  which  he  refilled  to  do  till  they  gave  the 
lords  Seaton  and  Fleming  as  hoftagies  for  his  lafe 
return.      When  fir  Andrew  appeared  before  the 
prince  and  his  council  at  Leith,  he  was  aflced,  if 
he  knew  what  was  become  of  the  king ;  to  which 
he  anfwered  in  the  negative.    He  was  then  alked, 
who  were  m  thofe  bo^ts  that  had  been  (cen  plying 
between  his  ftiips  and  the  fliore  foon  after  the  lace  * 
battle.    To  which  he  replied.  That  he  and  a  party 
of  his  men  had  come  on  fliore  to  aflift  their  fbve- 
reign  againft  his  rebellious  fubjefts;  but  hearing 
that  the  batde  was  over,  they  returned  to  their 
.  fliips.      To  this  he  added,   that  if  his  gracious 
mafter  was  ftill  alive,  he  would  defend  him  to  the 
utmofl:  of  his  power  againfl  all  traitors.     This  bold 
declaration  was  very  difagreeable  to  thoie  who 
heard  it;  but  their  concern  for  their  hoftages  made 
them  difmifs  him  without  any  injury  '• 
Corona.  fh^  king's  death  did  not  long  remain  a  fecreCj 

and  the  prince  was  crowned  June  24th  at  Edin- 

.'  BuchaaiB,  lib.xiii*    AhttcmAj,  Tol.ii. 

buigh. 
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burgh,  iu  the  Gxtecnth  year  of  his  age  *.     Few  a.  d.  14^8' 
of  the  nobles  or  great  barons  were  prefent  at  this 
folemnity^  except  thole  who  had  taken  arms  againft 
the  late  king.     The  reft  of  the  nobility,  parncu- 
larly  thofe  of  the  north  and  wcft>  were  greatly  of- 
fended and  grieved  at  thefe  tranfaftions ;  and  Hnce 
they  wete  too  late  to  preferve  the  life,  refolved  to 
revenge  the  death,  of  their  fovercign,  and  to  de- 
liver the  young  king  from  the  murderer  of  his 
(kther*     In  the  mean  time  the  predominant  party 
were  very  aftive  in  improving' and  fccuring  the 
advantage  they  had  gained.     The  caftle  of  Edin- 
burgh furrendcrcd  on  being  fummoncd  by  a  he- 
rald; and  the  cuftody  of  it  was  committed  to  the 
lord   Hales  •.       They    obtained    many    valuable 
grants  of  lands,   honours,   and  offices   from  the 
king,  or  rather  gave  them  to  one  another  *.     The 
brave  and  patriotic  fir  Andrew  Wood  was  pre- 
vailed upon,  by  perfuafions,  favours,  and  prbmifcs, 
to  attack  and  take  five  Englifh  (hips  that  had  been 
fent  to  the  afliftance  of  the  late  king,  but  now  in- 
fcfted  the  co^fts  and  interrupted  the  commerce  of 
the.  Forth'. 

The  young  king  was  conduced  to  the  caflle  of  Penitence 
Stirling,   of  which  fir  John  Lundy,   one  of  the  ^ing.* 
party,    was  appointed  governor.      While  he  re- 
fided  there,  and  had  leifure  for  reflection,  he  began 
to  feel  great  rcmorle  for  the  part  he  had  adled 
againft  his  indulgent  father^     He  communicated 

>  Holling.  p  2S7.  }  Black  Aai,  f.t%. 

4  R^ifler  of  the  great  £u\,  s  Jamf  1 1^  f  £uchan.  lib.  i^iii. 
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A.P.14SS.  xh^  uncafincfs  of  his  mind  to  the  dean  of  the  chapel 
royal ;  and  it  was  probably  by  his  advice  that  he 
began  to  wear  a  chain  of  iron  about  his  body,  to 
which  he  added  a  new  link  every  year  *. 

menu***  The  penitence  of  the  prince  could  not  be  very 
plcafing  to  the  partners,  or  rather  authors,  of  hU 
guilt.  To  fecure  themfelves  from  pumihment^ 
they  thought  it  prudent  to  procure  the  approbadoo 
of  parliament  while  they  were  in  power.  A  par- 
liament was  accordingly  fummoned  to  meet  at 
Edinburgh  Oftober  6th  5  and  by  their  14th  2&^ 
intituled,  "  The  Propofition  of  the  Debait  of  the 
"  Field  of  Striviling,"  it  is  declared,  "  that  the 
'^  flaughter  committed  and  done  in  the  field  of 
**  Scriviling,  quhare  our  foverane  lord's  father 
*'  happened  to  bi  flane,  and  uthers  divers  his  har- 
*^  ronis  and  liegis,  was  allutterly  in  thair  default^ 
^^  and  colourit  dcfTait  done  be  him  and  hispcrverft 
'^  counfall,  divers  times  before  the  faid  field ;  and 
<^  that  our  foverane  lord  that  now  is,  and  that  the 
^'  trew  lordis  and  barrones  that  was  with  him  in  the 
*^  famen  field,  war  innocent,  free  and  quyte,  of  the 
"  faid  flauchters  done  in  the  faid  field,  and  all  per- 
**  fuit  of  the  occafioun  and  caufe  of  the  famen." 
This  parliament  conflftcd  chiefly  of  thofc  trtic 
lords  and  barons  (as  they  called  themfelves) 
who  had  taken  arms  againft  their  fovereign,  with- 
out any  juft  or  even  plaufible  reafon,  and  had  put 
him  and  many  of  his  loyal  fubjeds  to  death,  of 
which  they  gravely  declared  themfelves  innocent, 

6  Pit* t  Collcc.  p.  96. 

though 
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though  all  the  world  knew  they  were  guilty. 
Copies  of  this  aft,  fcaled  with  the  great  feal,  and 
the  (eals  of  all  the  members  of  this  parliarhent^ 
were  ordered  to  be  fent  to  the  pope,  and  to  the 
kings  of  France,  Spain,  and  Denmark  ^  Having 
thus  acquitted  themfelvcs,  they  took  care  to  punifli 
thofe  who  had  hazarded  their  lives  in  battle  for  the 
late  king ;  but,  fcr  very  obvious  reafons,  they  did 
this  with  moderation  *. 

Several  noblcmien  and  gentlemen .  who  highly  a,d.i^%^ 
difapproved  the  conduft  of  the  prevailing  party, 
yet   feeing    the    rightful   heir   upon   the   throne, 
thought  it  prudent  to  fubmit  to  what  could  not  be 
retrieved.     Others  breathed  nothing  but  revenge^ 
and  determined  to  rcfcuc  their  prince  from  thofc 
who  had  taken  advantage  of  his  youth,  and  be- 
trayed  him   into   a  rebellion  againft   his  father. 
Alexander  lord  Forbes,   attended  by  his  vaflkls, 
carried  the  late  king's  (hirt,  all  torn  and  bloody, 
on  the  •  point  of  a  fpear,  through  Aberdeen  and 
other  places,  calling  upon  all  the  fubjeds  to  arifc 
and  revenge  the  flaughter  of  their  fovereign.     The 
lord  Gordon  and  other  chieftains  in  the  north  were 
no  lefs  adUv.e  in  raifing  their  followers.     The  earl 
of  Lennox  was  the  firft  that  took  the  field,  and 
.  marched  from  the  weft  at  the  head  of  two  thoufand 
men  to  join  his  confederates  in  the  north.     But 
he  was  furprifed  and  defeated  by  the  lord  Drum- 
^    mond,  as  he  and  his  men  lay  in  a  carelefs  manner 
on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,   a  few  miles  above 
Stitling,     This  fo  difcouraged  the  infurgents  in  the 

7  Black  Aas,  f.  83.  s  Ibid.  f.  So. 

northj 
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A>p>i4t»  nonh,  that  chcy  dilbanded  and  retired  to  tlidr  ova 
homes  ^  The  earl  of  Lennox  and  the  other 
leaders  of  this  infurrcdion  having  made  their  ibb- 
miffions^  were  pardoned  and  received  into  fiivour, 
which  reftored  tranquillity  to  the  country^  and  gave 
(lability  to  the  government. 

P|^nry  VII.  from  the  day  of  his  accefljon  cuki* 
vated  peace  with  Scodjrnd  -,  and  to  render  it  more 
folid  and  permanent,  negodated  feveral  imermar- 
riages  between  the  two  royal  families  '^  But  the 
death  of  James  IIL  put  an  end  to  all  thefe  ichemes: 
for  though  it  had  been  agreed  that  James^  then 
prince  of  Scotland,  (hould  bt  married  to  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Edward  IV.  no  regard  was  paid 
CO  that  agreement ;  and  in  the  firft  parliament  of 
this  reign  a  tax  was  impoied  to  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  a  fplendid  embaffy  to  be  fent  into  France, 
Spain,  and  other  countries,  to  find  out  a  proper 
match  for  the  young  king  ".  Henry,  however, 
ftill  perfifted  in  his  pacific  views;  and  the  tnioc 
then  fubfifting  between  the  two  nations  was  un* 
commonly  well  obferved.  He  even  granted  a 
protection  to  his  well- beloved  friend  (as  he  caUs 
him)  Archibald  earl  of  Angus,  (February  12th, 
A.  D.  1490,)  who  had  been  the  chief  inftrument 
of  the  late  revolution  in  Scotland,  to  pafs  through 
England  in  his  way  to  Amiens,  with  eighty  per- 
fons  in  company  ". 
A.  D.  1490.  A  parliament  met  at  Edinburgh  February  15th, 
ncnt!'       which  may  be  called  the  healing  parliament.    It 

9  Buchin.  ibid.  '<>  See  vol.  r.  p.  sio. 

"  Black  AAs,  £.79.  >*  Rym.  toouxii.  p.JsS. 
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made  an  aA  for  extinguilhing  the  party  and  family 
feuds  of  the  nobility,  and  uniting  them  in  the  caufe 
of  their  king  and  country.     Several  wife  regula- 
tions were  made  for  colleAing  the  royal  revenues, 
particularly  the  rents  of  the  crown  lands ;  and  fome 
ef  the    principal   noblemen  and  gentlemen  were 
appointed  to  fuperintend  the  colleAion  of  them  in 
their   fcveral  ^diftrifts.     A  committee  was  com* 
miflioned  to  examine  the  public  accompts.      A 
privy  council,   confifting  of  two  bifliops,  two  ab- 
bots,   and  fix  lords,   was  chofen ;   and  ten  other 
lords  and  gentlemen  were  appointed  to*afll£b  the 
council,  when  they  happened  to  be  at  court,  or 
•when  they  were  called  -,  and  all  the  great  officers, 
as  the  lord  chancellor,  the  mafter  of  the  houfehold, . 
the  chamberlain,  privy  feal,  fecretary,  and  clerk 
TCgifter,  were  declared  to  be  of  the  privy  council, 
in  virtue  of  their  offices :   and  the  king,  it  is  faid, 
**  had  humblit  his  hienefs  to  promit  and  grant  in 
'^  parliament,  to  abyde  and  remane  at  thair  coun- 
<<  falles  quhill  the  next  parliament/'     The  king 
further  confcnted,  that  no  gifts,  fignatures,  remif- 
iions,  or  other  letter^,  fhould  pafs  without  the  ad« 
vice  and  cohfent  of  the  lords  of  the  fccrct  coun- 
cil;  and  that  all  fuch  letters  (hould  be  fubfcribed 
by  the  king,  and  as  many  of  the  council  as  were 
prcfent,    to  tKc  number  of  fix  at  th^  feweft,  of 
which  the  chancellor  fhould*  be  one ;  and  that  all 
•letters  not  thus  fubfcribed  fhould^  be  null,  and  of 
no  effeft.     An  adt  of  revocation  of  the  grants  of 
the  young  king  fince  his  acceffion  was  alfo  made. 
This  was  a  felf- denying  ordinance  in  tlie  predomi- 
nant 
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nant  party ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  not  vcrjr 
ftri&Iy  executed,  like  many  other  ads  of  the  fame 
kind  in  both  the  Bricifh  kingdonas.  EmbaiBes 
were  appointed  to  be  lent  into  France,  Spain,  and 
Denmark,  for  renewing  the  ancient  alliances  with 
thefe  ftates,  and  obtaining  commercial  privileges. 
Several  wife  laws  were  made  for  the  ftrift  obferv- 
ation  of  the  truce  with  England,  the  due  admi- 
niftration  of  juftice,  and  protedting  the  poor  firom 
opprefiion;  for  regulating  the  coining  of  money; 
encouraging  the  filherics,  &c.  In  a  word,  it  wiU 
be  difficult  to  find  an  aflfcmbly  animated  with  a 
better  fpirit,  and  that  made  a  greater  number  of 
wife  and  patriotic  laws  than  this  parliament*'. 
Archibald  Bell-thc-cat,  the  potent  and  turbulent 
earl  of  Angus,  was  not  prefent :  he  had  probably 
fct  out  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Amiens,  to  obtain  the 
pardon  of  his  (ins. 
aS'dI^'''  The  internal  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  was 
now  perfcdly  retlored,  and  the  animoGty  of  the 
two  parties,  into  which  it  had  been  divided,  (eemcd 
to  have  been  extinguifhed ;  when  a  plot  was  formed, 
which,  if  it  had  been  fuccefsful,  would  have  in- 
volved both  the  king  and  kingdom  in  great  diftrcis. 
John  Ramfay,  lord  Bothwell,  and  fir  Thomas  Todd 
of  Sherefliaws,  two  of  the  late  king's  favourite 
fervants,  retired  into  England  after  his  death,  and 
meditated  revenge.  Having  obuined  acceis  to 
king  Henry,  they  propofed,  by  the  afliftance  of 
their  friends  in  Scotland,  with  whom  they  kept  up 
a  private  corrcfpondence,  to  deliver  the  king  of 

n  Black  AAtj  f.  Sv-so. 
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Scots,  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  Rofs,  into  his   a.d.  149'; 

hands,  and  defircd  only  fome  pecuniary  aid.   Henry 

had  neither  the  virtue  to  rcjcft  this  bafe  prppofai, 

nor  gencrofity  to  grant  them  any  thing  confider- 

abk*      An    indenture   was    made   at   Greenwich 

April  i6th,  A.  D.  1491,  "  betwenethe  right  cx- 

^  cellent  and  myghty  prince  Henry,  by  the  grace 

^  of  God,  king  of  Englond  and  of  Fraunce,  and 

"  lord  of  Irland,  on  the  one  partie ;    and  John 

"  lord  Bothwqil  and  fir  Thomas  Toddee,  knight 

"  of  the  realme  of  Scodand,  as  well  for  and  irt 

**  name   of  themfelves,   as  alfo  of.  dyvers  other 

"  named  in  the  faid  indentures  on  the  other  parfie. 

*'  It  is,  for  dyvers  confidcrations  in  the  fame  in- 
**  dentures  declared,  amongcs  other  things  ex- 
^*  prcflely  fliewed,  that  the  right  honourable  Jamys 
^  eric  of  Boughan,  and  the  faide  fir  Thomas, 
**  ihall  take,  bringe,  and  delyvcr  into  the  faide 
"  king  of  Englondis  handes  the  king  of  Scottcs 
^  now  rcynyng,  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  Roos, 
*^  or  at  the  tcfl:e  the  faide  king  of  Scodand, 
«*  The  faide  king  of  Englond,  by  way  of  ayde 
**  and  afllftence,  geving  them  for '  th'  achfving 
"  theire  faid  pui*pofe,  hath  lent  and  delyverd  unto 
"  the  faide  fir  Thomas,  as  well  for  the  faide  erle 
"  of  Boughan  as  for ,  himfclve,  the  fome  of 
"  ccLXVil.  XIII s.  ivd,  &c.  **" 

The  paltry  fum  of  266 1.  13  s.  4d.  was  to  be 
repaid  at  Michaelmas,  and  fir  Thomas  Todd  gave 
his  fon  and  heir  as*  a  hoftage  for  the  repayment. 

U  Rym.  torn.  xti.  p.  440. 
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It  is  difficult  CO  form  any  judgment  of  this  ftrange- 
trania&ion.  If  Henry  had  either  defired  or  hoped 
to  gtt  poflcflion  of  the  perfbh  of  the  king  of  Scot* 
land,  he  would  certtinly  have  afibrded  a  more 
liberal  aid  to  the  confpirators.  It  is  hardly  ere* 
dible  that  the  earl  of  Buchan  would  engage  in  the 
bale  defign  of  betraying  his  king,  who  was  his  re- 
lation, to  a  foreign  prince.  It  feems.to  me  moft 
probable,  that  the  two  unhappy  exiles,  Bothwell 
and  Todd,  were  reduced  to  great  diftrels,  and  diat 
they  fell  upon  this  device  to  procure  a  prefent 
fupply  of  money.  However  thefe  things  may  be^ 
we  hczT  of  no  fteps  that  were  taken  towards  the 
execution  of  this  plot,  and  it  remained  a  profound 
fecrct  till  the  above  paper  was  publifhed  by  Mr. 
Rymer,  A.  D.  17  ii. 
F^Jia-  In  a  parliament  that  met  at  Edinburgh  1 8ch  May, 

"""^  Patrick  Hepburn  lord  Hales,  who  had  lately  been 

created  earl  of  Bothwell,  with  the  bifhop  and  dean 
of  Glafgow,  were  appointed  ambaHadors  to  the 
courts  of  France  and  Spain,  for  two  (pecial  pur« 
pofes :  Firft,  To  find  out  a  proper  match,  and  ne* 
gotiate  a  marriage  for  the  king,  for  which  diey 
were  to  be  furnilhed  with  full  powers :  Secoodlyt 
To  renew  the  ancient  alliances  with  thefe  ftates,  and 
obtain  additional  privileges,  for  which  inftruftions 
were  to  be  given  them,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  king  and.his  council  "•  EmbjU&ea  for  the  fiune 
purpofes  had  been  aj^inted  by  the  two  preceding 
ptrliameots,  but  had  not  been  fents  the  tC9&m  of 

'5  Black  Aat^f.  90. 
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which  feems  to  have  been  this:    The  king,  when  a« 0.1491* 
prince,    and  all  thofe  who  had  joined  with  him 
againft  his  father,  had  been  excommunicated  by 
the  pope  $  and  an  embafTy  from  a  prince,  in  thefe 
circumftances,  could  not  have  expefted  a  favour* 
able  reception  in  any  catholic  court.    Apphcation 
had  been  made  to  the  courc  of  Rome  for  a  revoca- 
tion of  that  fcntence,  and  a  bull  of  revocation  was 
now  daily  expcded.    Accordingly,  Andrew  Fore- 
man, who  had  folicited  the  caufe  of  his  king  and 
countrymen,  and  was  in  great  favour  with  pope 
Alexander  VI.,  not  long  after  returned  to  Scot- 
land, and  brought  a  confecrated  rofe  of  gold,  with 
a  confolatory  letter  from  the  pope  to  the  king, 
dated  at  Rome  June  27th,  A.  D.  1491,  exhordng 
him  to  mitigate  his  forrow  for  the  part  he  had  re- 
luctantly afted  againit  his  father,  and  to  apply  him- 
fclf  to  the  cultivation  of  honour,  piety,  and  virtue. 
He  brought  alfo  a  bull,   empowering  the  abbots 
of  Paiflcy  and  Jedburgh  to  abfolve  all  who  had 
rebelled  againft  the  late  king,  upon  profefling  their 
repentance  for  what  they  had  done  '*.     Sir  James 
Oglevey  of  Airlcy  was  appointed  ambaflador  to 
the  court  of  Denmark,  to  remove  any  umbrage 
that  might  have  been  taken  at  the  late  proceedings, 
to  renew  the  ancient  alliances,   and  to  procure 
commercial  privileges;  and  he  acquitted  himfelf 
fo  well,  that  he  was  created  a  peer  on  his  return. 
Thb  parliament  made  feveral  wife  laws  for  the 

**  Reglder  Office^  Edio.  Abcrcromby,  vol*  yi.  p.  497*    HoLlwgfh* 
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improvement^  defence,  and  good  government  of 
the  kingdom. 

Trace,  The  laft  truce  between  the  two  Britifh  nations 

was  now  near  expiring;  but  as  they  were  both  cor- 
dially inclined  to  peace,  the  commiflioners  of  the 
two  kings  met  at  Coldftream  in  December  this 
year,  and,  on  the  2ifl  of  that  month,  concluded 
and  figncd  a  new  truce  for  five  years  from  that  day, 
with  all  the  ufual  articles,  and  with  fome  new  ones 
to  render  it  more  effectual  ■^ 

Peaceable  Scotland,  for  fome  years,  enjoyed  external  peace 
and  internal  tranquillity,  and  its  youthful  monarch 
fpcnt  one  part  of  his  time  in  vifidng  the  difierent 
provinces  of  his  kingdom,  accompanied  by  his 
council,  to  enforce  the  impartial  adminiftration  of 
juftice,  and  the  due  execution  of  the  laws ;  and  the 
reft  of  it,  in  the  fports  of  the  field,  an^  in  thofe 
manly  and  mardal  exercifes  that  were  the  favourite 
amufements  of  the  great  in  thofe  dmes.  Haj^y 
arc  the  times  in  which  the  great  are  thus  employed, 
though  they  furnifli  few  of  the  materials  of  which 
hiftory  is  commonly  compofed. 

A. D.  1495.       A  great  number  of  excellent  laws  and  regula* 

ment."  tions  wcrc  made  in  a  parliament  that  met  at  Edin- 
burgh June  i6th,  A.  D.  1493.  We  Ihall  have  an 
opportunity  of  confidering  feveral  of  thefe  laws  in 
the  fubfcqucnt  chapters  of  this  book.  It  is  fufficient 
to  fay  of  them  in  general  in  this  place,  that  the 
makers  of  them  appear  to  have  been  real  patriot^ 
and  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  true  in- 
tercfts  of  their  country;   and  that  thofe   writers 

>7  Rjm.  tom.xii.  p^^^s* 
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xvho  have  Teprefcmcd  our  anceftors  in  this  period  a.t>.  149^ 
as  rude  and  ignorant^  and  little  better  than  bar- 
bftrians,  have  not  done  them  juftice ''. 

Henry  VII.  ftiH  continued  to  difcover   great 
anxiety  to  prefcrve  peace  with  Scotland.     With 
this  view  he  gave  a  commillion,  aSch  May  this 
year,   to  Richard  biftiop  of  St.  Afaph;   William 
Tyler,  governor  of  Berwick  I  Henry  Eyenfworthj 
«ind  John  Carlirtgton ;   to  treat  with  the  commif- 
^  £oners  of  the  king  of  Scots  about  a  perpetual 
peace,  or  a  long  truce :  and  to  render  the  peace 
or  truce  more  folid,  he  authorifed  them  to  pro- 
pofe  a  marriage  between  that  king  and  the  princefs 
CatfieHne,  grand-daughter  of  his  uncle  Ednnind 
duke  of  Somcrfet  '*.    King  James  granted  a  com- 
million  June  22d,   to  William  bifhop  of  Aber- 
deen; John  Rofi,  of  Montgrcnanj  John  Frefalc, 
dean  of  the  king's  chapel  of  Rcftalrigj  and  Richard 
LawioR,  cleric  of  jufticiary,  to  treat  with  the  com- 
mHfioners  of  the  kiiig  of  England  about  the  pro^ 
longation  of  the  truce;   but  he  gave  them  no 
authority  to  treat  of  a  perpetual  peace,  or  of  a 
marriage  **.     The  commiflioncfrs  of  the  two  kings 
met  at  Edinburgh  June  afth,  and  prolonged  the 
truce  to  the  lad  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1501,  without 
making  any  mention  of  a  peace  or  marriage  •". 
King  James  at  this  time,  and  for  fe veral  years  after> 
ieems  to  have  had  an  averfion  to  Henry,  and  to 
tiave  been  determined  againft  a  marriage  with  an 

<S  Black  A^ty  f.  94*  '9  Rym.  torn.  xii.  p.  531. 
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^P«49»'  Englifli  piinccfs.      But  he,  very  fortunately  for 

Britain,  changed  his  mind. 
Cammir-         Though  the   truce  was  thus  prolonged^    and 
fioDs.         Henry  had  paid  to  James  one  thoufand  marks  for 
damages    pretended   to  have  been  done   to  his 
fubjc6ts  at  fea,  but  in  reality  to  gwi  his  firieixlfhip^ 
he  was  ftill  apprehenlive  of  a  breach  with  Scot- 
land,  and  pi  order  to  prevent  it,  he  appointed 
commifiioners  May  22d  to  meet  with  thole  of  the 
king  of  Scots,  to  remove  all  caufes  of  quarrel,  and 
to  fettk  a  perpetual  peace  between  the  two  king- 
doms **.    He  granted  alfo  a  fafe-condu£t  to  com- 
miflloners  from  the  king  of  Scots  July  28  th  ^. 
But  we  hear  of  nothing  that  was  done  in  con* 
fequence  of  thefe  commiflions,  and  it  is  probaUe 
the  commiflioners  never  met. 
A.D.  S495.     *  Henry  had  now  good  reafon  to  fufpeft,  and  had 
a^i^*      received   intelligence,    that   James's   diipofitioas 
were  unfriendly.    He  took  care,  therefore,  to  put 
the  north  in  a  proper  pofture  of  defence.    He 
gave  a  commiffion,  March  2ad,  to  Thomas  eari 
of  Surry,  to  array  all  the  ablcibodied  men  between 
the  rivers  Trent  and  Tweed;  and  at  the  lame 
time  he  gave  a  fimilar  conmiiflion  to  Richard  Foi, 
biihop  of  Durham,  for  the  counties  of  Durfaani 
and  Northumberland.     In  thefe  commifljons  be 
acquainted  them,  that  he  had  received  intelligence 
that  his  enemies  of  Scotland  and  of  foreign  parts 
intended  to  invade  the  north  of  England  with  a 
great  army^.      He   appointed  his  fecond  foOy 

»  Ryan.  torn.  x'li.  p.  554.  •!  Ibid.  ^  Ibtd.  ^  5^ 
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prince    Henry,   warden  of  the  caft,   middle,  and 

w^ft    'marches;   and  conftitutcd  Thomas   earl  of 

Surty  5    Richard  bifliop  of  Durham ;  fir  William 

Tyler,  captain  of  Berwick  i  John  Ileron,  of  Ford; 

and  John  Carlington,  his  deputies^  May  aid,  with 

full   powers  to  hear  the  complaints,  and  redrefs 

all  the  injuries  that  had  been  done  to  the  Scots 

*by  any  of  his  fubjeds,  and  to  punifh  thofe  who 

had  done  them«    At  the  fame  time  he  direfted 

them    to  array  and  exercife  all  the  men  in  the 

northern  counties,  and  to  place  watches  in  proper 

places    to  warn   them   of  the    approach   of   an 

•enemy  **.     About  a  month  after,  June  23d,  he 

made  a  ftill  greater  effort  to  gain  the  king  of  Scots 

and  prevent  a  war,  by  giving  a  commiflion  to  the 

bilhops  of  Durham  yid  Carlifle^  the  lords  Nevil 

and  Dacres,  and  fir  William  Tyler,  to  propofe  and 

negotiate   a  marriage   between  king  James  and 

hb  eldeft  daughter  the  princefs  Margaret  **•     But 

James  had  contracted  engagements  with  the  king 

of  France  that  made  him  flight  all  thefe  advances 

of  the  Englilh  monarch, 

A  parliament  met  at  Edinburgh  June  13th,  a. d.  1496. 
A.  D;  1496.  in  which  feveral  wife  laws  were  made  nint!* 
for  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  commerce, 
and  for  regulating  tlie  prices  of  provifions,'  of 
labour,  and  of  goods  of  various  kinds,  &c.  &c.  *^ 
No  mention  was  made  of  war,  or  of  any  prcpara* 
tion  for  it  in  this  parliament, 

Henry  Vll.  did  not  yet  defpair  of  detaching  Perkin 
the  king  of  Scotland  from  die  intereft  of  his  ^"*^^* 

*S  Rym.  p.  5(9.        ''^  Ibid.  p.  571.       t?  Black  AAs>f»ioi. 
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A.  D.  1496.  enemies  00  the  continent^  who  had  given  him 
much  trouble,   by  fupporting  Perkin  Warbcc,  a 
pretender  to  his  crown.     He  became  the  more 
earned  to  gain  this  point,   that  he  had  rcccircd 
intelligence  that  this  adventurer  was  to  m^e  his 
next  appearance  in  Scptland,  and  from  thence  to 
invade  England,  with  a  royal  army.    He  there- 
fore empowered  his  former  commilTioners  to  make 
James  another  offer  of  his  eldeft  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, an  offer  which  he  knew  it  was  the  intereft 
of  that  prince  to  accepL     Such  was  his  earneftDc& 
to  accomplilh  this  defign,  that  he  gave  a  feparate 
commilTion,  at  the  fame  time,  to  Richard  Fox, 
bifhop  of  Durham,  his  moft  confidential  mioifiert 
to  propofe  and  negotiate  that  marriage;   and  if 
James  had  been  fo  wife  as  to  lifteo  to  that  propoiaiU 
he  would  probably   have  obtained  very  advaa- 
tagcous  terms  ^.     But  he  was  too  far  engaged  jip 
other  counfels.     The  arrival  of  Perkin  Warbcc 
in  the  court  of  Scodand,  his  marriage  to  the  lac^ 
Jane  Gordon,  and  the  invafion  of  England  by  an 
army  of  Scots  commanded  by  their  king,  have 
been  already  related  **•     It  muft  be  conleiTed^  chat 
the  conduft  of  king  James  on  this  occafion  cannot 
be  vindicated  on  any  other  principle  but  this: 
That  he  believed  Perkin  Warbec  to  be  the  real 
duke  of  York,  the  only  furviving  fon  of  Edwaid 
IV.  and  undoubted  heir  to  the  crown  of  England; 
and  it  was  probably  this  belief  that  made  him  de- 
cline an  alliance  with  Henry,  by  the  marriage  of 
his  eldeft  daughter.     If  we  could  further  fuppole 

^  fiUek  Aas,  f/635.  M  See  part  i.  fea.  i. 
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that  ht  had  difcovcrcd  the  plot  above  mentioned,  A.D.i49«r 
into  VfHich  PIchry  had  ehtercd  with  lord  BothwcU  '  ^ 
and  fir  Thomas  Todd,  he  would  be  fully  juftified 
in  attempting  to  pull  down  a  prince  who  had 
fbriried  a-  fchcmc  to  dcprivcf  him  of  his  crown  and 
his^  liberty.  But  we  have  no  evidence  that  he  had 
any  knowledge  of  that  plot. 

The  invafion  of  England  by  king  James  this  a.  d.  1497. 
year,   the  departure  of  Warbec  from   Scodand,  xVuic,*'^' 
and  the  truce  between  the  two  kingdoms,  con- 
cluded at  the  caftle  of  Ay  Ion  by  the  mediation 
of  the  Spanifh  ambaflador,  have  all  been  already 
narrated  **.     There  was  one  point,  however,  about 
'which  the   commiflioners   could  not  agree,  viz* 
which  of  the   two  kings  had   been  the  aggrefTor 
in   the  late  war,  and  the  violator  of  the  former  • 
truce,  each  of  them  throwing  the  blame  upon  the 
other.      But  d'Acala,   the  Spanifh  ambaflador  to 
both  kings,    prevailed   upon  them   to  refer   this 
troublefome  qucftion  to  the   king  and  queen  of 
Spain  *"•     A  decent  way  of  laying  it  aflcep,  and  ic 
was  never  determined.     Great  difficulties,  befidcs 
this,   occurred  in  the   concluding  of  this  treaty, 
and  Henry  was  obliged  to  give  up  feveral  points 
for  the  fake  of  peace,  and  to  fave  the  money  his 
parliament  had  granted  him  for  the  war.      His 
commiflioners    demanded    that    Perkin  Warbec 
Ihould  be  delivered  to  their  maft:cr  as  an  infamous 
impoftor,  unworthy  of  the  protection  of  any  prince. 
But  this  demand  was  rejcdlcd  with  difdain.     They 
demanded  alfoj  that  reparation   fliould  be  made 

|o  See  part  u  &R.  i.  V  Rym.  p.  671. 
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for  the  depredations  the  Scots  had  committed  in 

their    two   late   invafions^    which    was  pofitivcly 

refufed.    To  remove  thefc  difficulties,  they  pro- 

pofed   an   interview    between   the    two  kings   at 

Newcaftle.     But  this  James  declined,  laying,  he 

was  willing  to  make  peace,  but  would  not  go  a 

begging  for  peace.     The  truth  leems  to  be,  that 

the  Scots  had  been  confiderable  gainers  by  the  war, 

and  would  willingly  have  contbued  it  on  any  fair 

pretence. 

A.D.T499.       The  feparate  article  that  had  been  added  to  the 

Treaty.       ^j^^^Lty  of  Aylon  by  the  biftiop  of  Durham  and  the 

Spanifli  ambaflador  prolonging  the  truce  during 

the  joint  lives  of  the  two  kings  and  a  year  after,  had 

not  been  ratified.     Henry,  wifhing  to  prevent  all 

future  alarms   from  the  north  ir.   his  time,  font 

Robert  Rydon,  vice-admiral  of  England,  to  the 

court  of  Scotland,  then  at  Stirling,  in  the  fummer 

of  this  year,   to  procure  the  ratification  of  chat 

article,  or  to  make  a  new  treaty  to  the  fame  pur- 

pofe.     This  ambaifador  negotiated  and  figned  a 

new  treaty  July  12th,  which  was  ratified  by  James 

on  the  20th  of  that  month  **.     But  before  it  could 

be   ratified   by  Henry,   an  event  happened  that 

threatened  to  put  an  end  to  all  thefe  peaceful  couji<r 

fels,  and  to  rekindle  the  flames  of  war. 

skirmifcat       A  Company  of  young  men  from  the  North  fide 

jjorham.      ^^  ^j^^  Tweed,  being  on  a  vifit  to  their  acquaint^ 

ances  in  the  town  of  Norham,  were  led  by  their 

curiofity  to  take  a  near  and  attentive  view  of  the 

cattle.     The  garrifon  fufpeding  that  curiofity  was 

J»  Rym.  p.  711.    Regifter  Oflice,  EJm, 
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not   their    only  objefl;    firft  attacked  them  with 

offenlive  language^  and  afterwards  with  more  dan^ 

gerotis     "Weapons.      The  Scots,   being    unarmedj 

were    put    to  flight,   and   fome  of  them   killed. 

When    king  James,    naturally  warm  and  high- 

(pirited,   heard  of  this,  he  flew  into  a  violent  rage, 

and  declared.  That  it  was  impolllble  for  the  Scots 

and  Engliih  to  live  in  peace.     He  immediately 

difpatched  a  herald  to  the  court  of  England  to 

demand  fatisfaAion ;  and  if  that  was  denied,  to  de* 

nounce  war.     Henry,  who  fincerely  defired  peace, 

gave    a    mild  anfwer  to  this  demand,  declaring. 

That  he  had  no  knowledge  of  what  had  happened  i 

that  he  would  inquire  into  it,   and  punifh  thofe 

who  (hould  be  found  to  deferve  punilhment.    The 

biihop  of  Durham,  to  whom  the  caftle  belonged, 

wrote  a  foothing  letter  to  king  James,  expreffing 

great  concern  for  what  had  happened,  and  promifing 

ample  fatisfedlion  ". 

By  thefe  means  the  refentment  of  king  James  Marriage 
was  appealed,  and  he  began  to  form  more  falutary  P"^!^**'' 
and  peaceful  defigns.  He  wrote  to  the  bifliop  of 
Durham,  who  he  knew  poflcflcd  the  favour  and 
confidence  of  his  fove reign,  and  defirisd  a  con- 
ference with  him  at  Melrofs  on  matters  of  great 
importance  to  both  kingdoms.  The  prelate  hav« 
ing  obtained  his  mailer's  pcrmiflion,  waited  upon 
James  at  the  time  and  place  appointed.  The 
affair  of  Norham  being  compromifed,  the  king  had 
9>  private  convcrfation  with  the  bifhop,  in  which 
be  obferved  that   the   mofl:   effeftual  means  of 

31  Lafly,  p«  3«3*    Abercp^mby,  p,  50B.     . . 
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eftablifliing  a  firm  and  permanent  peace  between 
the  two  nations,  would  be  an  intimate  union  of  the 
two  royal  families^  by  a  n^arri^e  between  him 
and  the  princef&  Margaret,  which  he  very  much 
defired^  and  which  he  requefted  him  to  propofe 
and  promote.  The  prelate^  who^oq  account  of 
his  (ituation,  was  a  conftant  fuScircr  by  war,  and. 
finccrely  wiflied  for  peace,  profefled  himfelf  much 
honoured  by  the  confidence  repofed  in  him,  and 
declared  that  he  would  exert  all  his  influence  to 
promote  fo  defirablc  an  union  **. 

The  bifhop  went  immediately  to  court,  and 
communicated  this  propofal  to  king  Henry,  who 
received  it  with  joy,  as  it  was  what  he  had  long 
wifhed,  and  had  twice  propofed.  He  app<unted 
bis  great  confident  Richard  Fox,  bifhop  of  D'ur« 
ham,  his  ambaffador  to  the  king  of  Scots  Septem-* 
ber  nth.  A,  D.  1499,  with  full  powers  to  fettle 
all  the  conditions  of  a  marriage  between  that  prince 
wd  the  princefs  Margaret  his  eldeft  daughter  ^t 
As  the  pardes  were  within  the  prohibited  degrees 
of  confanguinity,  and  the  princefs  was  only  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  her  age,  Henry  made  appiication 
to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  obuined  a  difpenfarion 
from  the  pope,  dated  July  aStb,  A.  D.  1500,  per- 
mitting the  marriage  to  be  celebrated,  and  de« 
daring  it  lawful,  notwithflanding  the  confanguinity 
of  the  parties  and  the  non-age  of  the  princefs. 

The  youth  of  the  princefs  gave  abundance  of 
time  to  fettle  all  the  preliminaries  of  this  marriage, 
and  the  other  treaties  with  which-  ic  was  to  be  ac- 
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companicd.  Henry  granted.  May  9th,  A.  D.  1501,  ^^'s^': 
a  fafe-condud:  to  Robert  archbifhop  of  Glafgow, 
Patrick  carl  of  Bothweli,  and  Andrew  Foreman, 
papal  prothono*tary  and  prior  of  May,  ambaflkdors. 
of  the  king  of  Scots,  to  come  into  England,  with 
•  one  hundred  perfons  in  their  company  *^  It  was  not 
till  the  eighth  of  October  after,  that  king  Jame& 
gave  thcfe  ambaflkdors  full  powers  to  negotiate  a' 
marriage  between  him  and  the  princefs  Margaret^ 
ddeltdaughter  of  Henry  king  of  England  *^  At  the 
&me  time  he  gave  the  ambaffadors  a  commilllon 
to  negotiate  and  conclude  a  treaty  of  perpetual 
peace,  amity,  and  confederation,  between  him  and 
the  king  of  England**.  Another  fafe-condodt 
was  granted  by  Henry  to  thefe  ambafladors  Octo- 
ber 28th  "• 

The  ambafladors  of  Scotland  having  arrived  in  a.  d.  150a; 
the  court  of  England  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  ^^^ 
or  towards  the  end  of  the  laft,  Henry  gave  full 
powers  to  Henry  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury,  keeper 
of  the  great  feal ;  Richard  Fox,  now  bifliop  of 
Winchefterj  and  Thomas  earl  of  Surry,  treafurer 
of  England  ;  to  treat  with  them  about  a  marriage 
between  his  cldeft  daughter  the  princefs  Margaret 
and  James  king  of  Scots.  The  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  two  kings  concluded  the  treaty  of  marriage 
January  24th,  on  the  following  terms :  Firft,  That 
James  king  of  Scots  (hould  in  perfon,  or  by  proxy, 
marry  the  princefe  Margaret  before  the  fcaft  of 
Candlemas  next :  2.  That  the  king  of  Scots  (hould 

36  Rym.  p.  77s,  S7  Ibid*  p.  776* 
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not  defire  the  princcfs  to  be  delivered  to  hioiy 
in  order  to  the  folemnization  and  confummation  of 
the  marriage,  before  September  i  ft,  A.  D.  1503: 

3.  That  the  king  of  England  (houlJat  his  own  ex« 
pence  conduft  the  princeis  to  Lamberton  Kirk,  or 
ibme  other  place  on  the  borders,  and  there  deliver 
her  to  the  king  of  Scots  on  or  before  the  laid  ift 
of  September  i  and  that  the  king  of  Scots  fhould 
folemnizc  his  marriage  within  fifteen  days  after: 

4.  That  the  queen's  jointure  ftiould  be  2,oooL 
Englifli,  equivalent  to  6,ocoL  Scots:  5.  That  the 
princefs's  fortune  fhould  be  30,000  nobles  of  gold, 
equivalent  to  1 0,000  L  fterling :  6.  That  the  queea 
during  the  marriage  fhould  have  i,oooL  Scots, 
equivalent  to  500  marks  Englifb,  paid  to  her 
annually,  to  be  difpofcd  of  as  (he  thought  proper; 
7.  That  twenty  of  the  queen's  attendants  Ihould  be 
Englifh,  to  be  fupportcd  and  paid  by  the  king  her 
hufband  ***.  From  hence  it  will  appear,  that  though 
Henry  was  fond  of  this  marriage,  he  was  no  lefs 
fond  of  his  money,  and  made  a  very  advantageous 
contraft. 

Treaty  of  Thcfc  plcnijpotcntiaries  concluded  and  (igned  at 
^*^**  the  fame  time  a  treaty  of  perpetual  peace,  amity, 
and  concord,  between  the  king  of  England  and 
the  king  of  Scodand,  and  their  fuccefTors  and 
fubjcfts  *'.  This  was  a  great  atchievement^  Many 
attempts  had  been  made  to  bring  about  a  peace 
between  the  two  Britifli  nations,  but  without  fuc- 
cefs ;  and  thefe  two  nations  had  been  in  a  flate  of 
hoflility  for  almoft  two  centuries,  interrupted  only 

40  Rym.  f,  7S7,  41  Ibid,  p.  793. 
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by  fliort  truces  ill  obfcrvcd.     To  render  this  peace  ^P-'j^^ 
more  fecure  and  firm,  another  treaty  was  made  at 
the  fame  time,   containing  various  regulations  for 
fctding  all  difputes  that  might  arife  in  an  amicable      ^ 
manner,   without  occafioning  any  breach  of  the 
peace  **.     But  how  vain  were  all  thefe  precautions ! 
We  (hall  foon  fee  how  long  this  perpetual  peace 
lafted,  and  how  well  thefe  trcaries  were  obfcrved. 
The  continuance  of  peace  between  neighbouring 
nations  depends  much  more  on  their  charaftcrs, 
their  circumftances,  and  future  occurrences,  than 
on  the  faith  of  treaties. 

Some  .appearances  of  mifunderftanding  between  Mifundcr- 
the    two    kings    took    place,    even    before    the  '*^*' 

folcmnization  of  the  intended  marriage.      Lewis 
XII.  of  France  being  then  at  peace  with  England, 
and  warmly  engaged  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  had 
given  no  interruption  to  the  negotiation  of  the 
above  treaties  j  but  when  he  heard  that  they  were 
concluded,  he  took  the  alarm,  and  began  to  fear 
fo  intimate   an   union   between    the    two  Britilh 
njonarchs  would  weaken*  the  long  cftablifhed  Bt- 
tjichment  of  Scotland   to  France:    he   therefore 
carneftly  folicited  king  James  to  renew  the  ancient 
league   between  France  and  Scotland.     With  this 
requifition  James  was  inclined  to  comply,  when 
he  received  a  difTuafive  letter  from  his  father- in- 
law; to  which  he  returned  an  anfwer,  couched  in 
very  refpeftful  and  afFcftionate  terms.     He  ad- 
dreffed  him  as  his  deareft  father,  and  told  him,  that 
though  it  was  an  article  of  the  ancient  league  with 

4&  l^yok,  p.  800. 
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A.0«i5oi.  Franoe  to  renew  it  at  the  acccffion  of  every  king 
'     '    ^  of  either  nation,  and  that  this  had  been  conftandy 
done ;  yet  at  his  deOre  he  would  delay  it  till  he  had 
afn  interview  with  him,  or  till  he  had  confidercd 
further  of  it>  and  had  communicated  to  him  faisr 
final  refoiution,  though  he  fav^  no  good  reafon  for 
this  delay;  nor  could  perceive  how  the  renewing 
of  the  league  could  be  hurtful  to  his  deareft  father, 
or  to  himfclf  **.    But  James  gave  a  ftill  clearer 
proof  of  his  independent  ipirit,  and  of  his  fteady 
attachment  to  his  ancient  allies,  when  he  aatnc  to 
fwear  to  the  obfcrvation  of  the  above  treaties  be- 
fbre  the  Englifh  ambalTadors  in  the  cathedral  of 
Glafgow  December  loth,  A.  D.  1502,  by  refufing 
obfUnately  to  give  his  father-in-law  the  tide  of  king 
of  France ;  and  in  that  oath  he  is  only  fly  led  king 
of  England  and  lord  of  Ireland  ^.     A  more  paf- 
£<5nate  and  lefs  prudent  prince  would  have  taken 
this  as  an  unpardonable  affront ;  but  Henry,  though 
be  could  not  be  pleafed  with  it,  fuffered  it  to  pai$ 
unnoriccd. 
A.  D.  1503.       Henry  fent  the  bifhops  of  Hereford  to  Wor- 
ccftcr  to  Rome  in  April  this  year,  to  lay  all  the 
above  trcaries  before  the  pope,  to  obtain  his  con- 
firmation of  them,    that  the  obfcrvation  of  them 
might  be  enforced  by  his  authority,   and  by  the 
dread  of  ccclcfiaftical  ccnfurcs,  of  which  the  greatcfl: 
princes  in  thofc  times  ftood  in  awe  *'.     James,  by 
a  deed  executed  at  Edinburgh  May  24th,  afligned 
the  following  lands  for  his  queen's  jointure :— The 
lordfhip  and  forcft  of  Etrcke,    the  earldoms  of 

4i  Rymt  torn,  xiii*  p.  is.        44  r.)id.  p.  43,        45  Ibid.  p.  55. 
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March  and  Monteith,  the  palace  and  lordlhip  of  ^'^T^,; 
JLinlithgow,  the  caftle  and  lordfhip  of  Stirling,  the 
caftle  and  lordfhip  of  Down^  the  palace,  and  lord- 
fhip of  Methvini  and  iflucd  a  mandate  to  the 
iheriffs  of  the  feveral  counties  in  which  thefe  lands 
lay,  to  grant  the  fcifins  of  them  *•.  James  duke 
of  Rofs  and  archbilhop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  king's 
brother,  is  the  firft  fubfcribing  witncls  to  the  firft 
pf  thefe  deeds. 

All  the  preliminaries  of  this  marriage  being  now 
fettled^  and  the  time  when  the  prmcefs  was  to  be 
cbnduftcd  into  Scotland  drawing  near,  great  pre- 
parations were  made  for  that  journey  and  the  cele- 
bration of  the  marriage — a  marriage  from  which 
Great  Britain  hath  derived  greater  and  more  per- 
manent advantages,  than  from  any  other  that  hath 
^ver  been  celebrated  in  this  ifland.  The  princefs 
had  been  folemnly  married  to  king  James,  repre- 
fentcd  by  his  prq^cy  Patrick  carl  of  Bothwell,  at 
Richmond  January  27 th,  A.  D.  1503,  in  prefencc 
of  her  royal  parents,  the  whole  court  of  England, 
and  the  Scots  ambafladors  i  but  ihe  did  not  fet  out 
on  her  journey  to  Scodand  till  the  27th  June  there- 
after. She  was  attended  by  her  father  king  Henry 
(the  queen  her  mother  having  died  February  nth 
before)  with  his  whole  court  to  Collywifton,  the 
rc0dence  of  her  grandmother  Margaret  countefcof 
Richmond,  where  (he  remained  till  July  8th,  when 
file  took  leave  of  the  king  her  father,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  her  journey,  accompanied  by  the  earl 
and  countefs  of  Surry,  with  a  numerous  and  fplen- 

4^  Ryxn.  torn,  xiii,  p^fi»» 
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did  train  of  lords  and  ladies.  The  young  quccfi 
travelled  for  the  moft  part  on  horfcback.  At  her 
entrance  into  towns  and  cides  fhe  was  feated  in  z 
horfe-littcr,  open  on  all  fides,  that  (he  might  be 
more  conveniently  feen.  She  was  received  and 
entertained  with  fpeeches  and  pageants  by  the 
magiftrates,  and  by  the  clergy  with  proceflionSy 
inaflcs,  and  mufic.  At  the  entrance  of  every 
county  (he  was  met  by  the  high-flieriff^  with  die 
principal  lords,  gendemen,  and  ladies,  of  the  countyy 
in  their  richeft  dreflcs,  who  condu&ed  her  to  the 
next.  Proceeding  by  (hort  journies,  and  halting 
fomc  days  at  York,  Durham,  Newcaftle,  and  Ber- 
wick, flie  arrived  at  Lamberton  Kirk  Auguft  i(V, 
where  (he  was  received  by  the  archbifhop  of  Glaf^ 
gow  and  a  great  retinue  of  Scots  lords  and  ladies, 
and  conduced  that  night  to  Faftcaftle,  the  next  to 
Haddington,  and  the  next  to  Dalkeith,  where  fhe 
Was  received  by  the  king.  They  made  their  public 
entry  into  Edinburgh  Auguft  7th,  and  the  next  day 
the  royal  marriage  was  folemnizcd  with  great  pomp* 
After  fix  days  fpent  in  banquering,  dancing,  tildng, 
&c.  the  Englifh  lords,  ladies,  and  gendemen  took 
their  leave  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  fet  out  oa 
their  return  home,  well  pleafed  with  the  entertain* 
ment  they  had  received  *^. 
^^.1504.  The  diverfions  that  followed  the  royal  marriage 
mtsku  being  ended,  and  the  fl:rangers  who  attended  it 
departed,  the  king  applied  himfelf  to  the  affairs 
of  government.  A  parliament  met  at  Edinburgh 
March  i  ith,  and  on  the  13th  made  an  aft  redify* 

47  See  Inlands  Colleftanea,  vol«iT.  ^.sjS— 300* 
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ing  and  confirming  the  fcttlcmcnt  of  the  qucch*s  a.p>i5o4^ 
jointure  j  a  copy  of  y^hich,  with  the  fcals  of  a  con- 
iiderable  number  of  each  of  the  three  eftates  ap- 
pended,  was  delivered    to  the   Englifh  ambafla- 
dors**.      In  this  parliament  many  excellent  laws 
were  made  on  a  great  variety  of  fubjedls,  which 
afford  fufEcient  evidence  that  the  true  interefts  of 
their  country  were  well  underftood,  and  fteadily 
purfucd  by  this  affembly.    Several  regulations  were 
made  for  the  more  regular  and  fpeedy  adminiftra* 
tion  of  jufticc  in  the  Low  Country,  and  for  efta- 
blifliing  magiftrates  and  courts  in  the  Highlands 
and  Iflands ;  for  the  want  of  which^  it  is  faid,  the 
people  had  become  almoft  wild  and  lawlefs.     James 
appears  to  have  had  the  civilization  of  his  fubjefts 
very  much  at  heart;  and  in  order  to  promote  it, 
was  willing  to  relinquifti  a  part  of  his  prerogative 
for  a  time.     At  his  defire  an  aft  was  made  againft 
granting  remiffions  to  any  who  had  been  guilty  of 
murder  from  forethought  malice.     This  a£b  was 
intended  to  give  a  check  to  the  deadly  feuds  be- 
tween  great   families ;    in   profecution  of  which 
many  murders  were  committed  with  impunity,  and 
it  was  to  continue  in  force  till  it  was  revoked  by 
the  king  **.      With  the  fame  view,  another  very 
equitable  law  was  made.     It  had  been  cuftomary 
when  perfons  of  rank  and  power  had  committed 
murder,  or  fomc  other  capital  crime,  to  obtain  a 
remiffion  from  the  king  for  fome  trivial  offence 
particularly  mendoned,  with  a  general  claufe,  and 

4*  Rym.  t9m.xiru  p.  91-^95.  49  Black  A^f>  fiio3. 
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A.D,  1504^  ill  other  crimes.  But  by  this  law  it  was  declared^ 
that  the  general  claufe  fhould  not  convey  a  pardoa 
for  any  offence  that  was  greater  than  the  one  par- 
ticularly mentioned  in  the  remifiion  '^  In  a  word, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  produce  a  fyftem  of  laws  more 
juft  and  equitable^  and  better  adapted  to  the  ftate 
t)f  the  country  for  which  they  were  defignedj  thaa 
thofe  that  were  enafted  by  this  parliament. 

A^ai505.       ^j^^  immediate  as  well  as  the  remote  confc- 

!**<*•        quences  of  the  king's  marriage  were  veiy  happy. 
It  brought  peace  to  two  nations  that  had  long  been 
engaged  in  the  moft  deflra6bive  wars^  and  even  ex- 
tinguifhed^   for  a  time,  their  ancient  animofityj 
whicfaj  by  its  long  continuance,  had  become  in- 
vctcrate,  and  ahnoft  invinciUe.    It  introduced  the 
mod  friendly  intercounfe  between  the  two  couit^ 
and  gave  the  two  monarchs  leifure  to  prooiote  the 
profperity  of  their  dominions.    This  leifiiie  was 
employed  by  James  to  the  beft  purpofes,  in  viiic* 
ing  the  feveral  provinces  of  his  kingdom,  rcdrcflP- 
ing  wrongs,  extinguifhing  fannly  feuds,  eftabiifh* 
ing  peace,  order,  and  the  impartial  adminiftratioa 
of  juftice  in  all  places ;  encouraging  learning,  agri- 
culture»  and  other  ufeful  arts,  which  greatly  en- 
deared  him  to  his  fubje&s  of  all  ranks,  who  ei^yed 
a  degree  of  profperity  and  peace  to  which  cbey  had 
long  been  firangers.     Henry  took  care  of  the 
pundual  payment  of  his  daughter's  dowry,  which, 
with  his  other  revenues,  enabled  James  to  repair 
and  fiirniih  his  palaces,  and  to  keep  a  (plendid 

50  Black  Aa»»  f.ios. 
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court :  for  in  this  rcipcft  he  was  of  a  very  differ-  -A-^-  's^s* 
cnc  ipirit  from  his  father-in-law,  and  had  no  tafte  '^"^ 
for  hoarding  money. 

King  James's  application  to  the  improvement  a.  d.  1506. 
and  government  of  his  kingdom  did  not  prevent  j^f^ 
his  attention  to  foreign  affairs  and  the  concerns  of 
his  allies.  On  the  contrary,  he  did  fome  of  them 
eflential  fcrvices  by  his  interpofition,  and  kept  up 
a  conftant  corrcfpondencc,  by  ambaffadors  and 
letters,  with  the  courts  of  Rome,  England,  Gcr- 
inany,  France,  Spain,  and  Denmark  '*.  His  fether- 
in-law  having  complained  to  him,  that  his  great 
enemy  Edmund  de  la  Pole  earl  of  Suffolk  was  en- 
tertained^ and  proteded  by  his  coufin  Charles  duke 
of  Gueldres,  James  wrote  a  very  long  and  very 
fliarp  letter  to  the  duke;  in  which,  after  the 
ilrongeft  expreffions  of  friendfhip,  he  blames  him 
greatly  for  entertaining  the  earl;  anfwers  all  the 
excufes  he  had  made  by  his  ambaffadors ;  accufes 
him  of  having  broken  his  promife ;  and  in  the  end 
affures  him,  that  if  he  did  not  immediately  baniih 
the  earl  out  of  his  dominions,  he  could  exped  no 
further  ailiftance  from  him,  either  of  men  or 
money  **.  This  letter  produced  the  defired  tStA, 
and  James  was  perfedly  reconciled  to  the  duke, 
whofe  caufe  he  efpoufed  with  a  degree  of  warmth 
and  efficacy  that  did  him  great  honour. 

Charles  duke  of  Gueldres  and  Julicrs,  and  earl  ^^^^'^^ 
of  Zutphen,  was  at  this  time  in  great  diftrefs  and 
danger.    Arnold  VI.  duke  of  Gueldres,  father  to 
Mary   queen   to  James  II.    and   grandmother  of 

i*  See  Epiftolge  Regum  ScotoniiQf  torn.  i.  S*  Ibtd.  p.  11. 
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James  IV.  was  imprifoncd  by  his  own  fon  Adolph. 
But  Charles  the  Bold  duke  of  Burgundy  delivered 
him  from  his  prifon,  and  reftored  him  to  his  autho- 
rity i  out  of  gratitude  for  which^  he  bequeathed 
his  dominions  to  his  deliverer.      On  hb  deaths 
however^  Adolph  got  and  prelerved  the  pollcflioa 
of  them,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Charksy 
who  had  hitherto  defended  himfelf  widi   great 
bravery  and  fuccefs.    But  a  formidable  confede- 
racy was  now  formed  againft  him  by  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  his  fon  Philip  duke  of  Buigundy  and 
king  of  Caftile,  and  the  king  of  England,     hi  this 
extremity  he  fent  an  ambaflfador  to  king  James,  to 
implore  his  good  offices  with  the  confederates  to 
divert  the  impending  ftorm  and  procure  a  peace ; 
and  if  that  could  not  be  obtained,  to  know  what 
afliftance  he  might  exped  from  him  in  the  war. 
To  this  James  returned  a  long  and  diftind  anfwcr, 
afluring  him  that  he  would  exert  all  his  influence 
with  the  princes  confederated  againft  him,  to  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  make  peace  with  him  on  reafbn- 
able  terms.     If  war  became  unavoidable,  he  ac- 
quainted him  that  the  diftance  of  the  fcene  of  aftion 
would  make  it  difficult  to  give  him  all  the  afliftance 
he  wiflied ;  that  all  thefc  princes  were  his  friends 
and  allies,  with  whom  he  was  very  unwilling  to 
engage  in  war;  but  that  he  might  rely  upon  i^ 
that  he  would  do  as  much  as  he  could  exped  from 
a  flncere  friend  and  aflfcdionate  relation  **. 

To  fulfil  his  promife  to  the  duke,  James  wrote 
a  long  and  elegant  letter  to  his  father-in-law ;  ia 

51  Epiftolc  Rcgum  Scotoniai»  torn,  i,  p.  30-*34« 
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which  he  employed  many  ftrong  arguments,  fomc  a- 0.1506- 
of  them  cxpreflcd  in  the  moft  pathetic  and  affcft- 
ing  language,  to  difluade  him  from  making  war 
on  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  to  whofe  dominions  his 
children  and  Henry's  grandchildren  were  the  un- 
doubted heirs,  after  the  duke  and  the  queen  of  Sicily. 
After  painting  in  ftrong  colours  the  pain  it  would  give 
him  to  be  compelled  to  look  upon  his  deareft  father 
as  his  greateft  enemy,  and  the  forrow  it  would 
give  his  beloved  wife  to  fee  her  father  and  her  huf- 
band  at  war  with  one  another,  he  tells  him  in  the 
moft  pofitive  terms,  that  if  he  pcrfifted  in  his  de- 
fign  to  fend  troops  to  affift  the  emperor  againft  the 
duke  of  Gueldres,  he  was  determined  to  traniport 
hlmielf  with  an  army  to  the  continent,  to  place 
himielf  by  the  fide  of  his  brave  relation,  and  to 
ftand  or  fall  with  him»     This  letter  he  fent  with 
his  afnbailadors  Robert  Foreman,   dean  of  Glaf- 
gow>  and  the  lord  Lion  king  at  arms ;  who,  having 
finifhed  the  bufinefs  at  the  court  of  England  fuc- 
ccfsfuUy,  proceeded  to  the  continent,  charged  with 
letters  to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  to  Charles  king 
of  Caftile  and  duke  of  Burgundy,  (who  had  lately 
fucceeded  his  father  Philip,)  and  to  the  Chancellor 
and  fenate  of  Burgundy.     In  thcfc  letters  he  ufed 
fuch  arguments  as  he  imagined   would  be  moft 
efie&ual  to  difluade  thofe  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
drefled  from  invading  the  dominions  of  the  duke 
of  Gueldres  •\     Nor  did  he  thus  warmly  efpoufc 
the  caufe  of  his  friend  in  vain.     The  ftorm  was 
diinpated,  and  the  duke  was  not  invaded. 
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But  James  made  his  greateft  exertions  this  year 
in  favour  of  his  uncle  John  king  of  Denmark, 
Sweden^  and  Norway,  from  whom  the  Swedes  had 
revolted,  and  were  fupported  in  their  revolt  by  the 
city  of  Lubeck,  then  very  powerful  at  fea.     King 
James  fent  the  dean  of  Gla^ow  and  lord  Lion  hU 
ambaffadors,  firft  to  Lubeck,  with  letters  to  the 
magiftrates  and  fenate,  exhorting  them  with  much 
eameftnefs  and  many  arguments  to  make  peace 
with  the  king  his  uncle,  and  offering  his  mediation, 
which  was  accepted  and  a  peace  concluded.     The 
ambaffadors  then  proceeded  to  Sweden  with  letters 
'to  the  archbifliop  of  Upfal  the  primate,  the  biihop 
of  Roflceld  the   chancellor,   and  the  nobility '\ 
Thefe  letters  paint  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war  b 
very  lively  colours,  and  are  written  with  extraor- 
dinary elegance  and  energy.    Among  other  things 
he  aflured  them  that  he  would  procure  for  them  a 
full  redrefs  of  all  their  grievances,  and  that  no  ties 
of  blood  fliould  ever  engage  him  to  fupport  a  ty« 
rant  in  violating  the  rights  of  his  fubjeds;  but  that 
if  they  perCfted  in  their  rebellion,  he  was  deccr- 
mined  to  aflift  their  king  his  uncle  with  all  hb 
power.    To  give  weight  to  thefe  arguments,  James 
fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  embarked  an  army  of  ten 
thoufand  men,  and  fent  them  to  Denmark,  under 
the  command  of  his  coufin  the  earl  of  Arran.    But 
before  the  arrival  of  this  fleet  and  army,  a  peace 
was  concluded,  and  they  returned  home  **.    The 
queen  of  Denmark  having  fent  king  James  a  letter 
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of  thanks  for  this  ieafbnable  and  powerful  aidj  he  a.  d.  1506. 
recumcd  a  very  polite  anfwer,  dated  at  Edinburgh  " 
a5th  Auguft,  A*  D.  1506,  in  which  he  exprefled 
ibme  diiTatisfadion  at  the  fudden  unexpected  return 
of  his  fleet  and  army^  which^  he  fays^  he  would 
not  have  excufedj  if  they  had  not  brought  him  the 
agreeable  news  that  peace  was  reftored,  and  that 
her  majefty  (who  had  been  befieged)  was  in  per- 
feft  fafcty  ".  Thcfe  two  examples  afford  fufficient 
evidence  that  James  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  his 
friends  with  zeal  and  fpirit,  and  that  his  interpo- 
fidon  was  refpefled  by  the  other  powers  of  Eu- 
rope. 

King  James  and  his  anceftors  did  not  take  the  a.d.  1507. 
title  of  kings  of  Scotland,  but  of  kings  of  the  fi^iljS!''* 
Scots,  and  feem  to  have  confidered  themfelves  as 
fovereigns  of  that  people  wherever  they  rcfided, 
and  particularly  of  the  colonies  of  Scots  in  Ireland. 
Thefe  colontfts  alfo  acknowledged  themfelves  to 
be  their  fubjedts.  It  appears  further,  that  fome  of 
the  ancient  Iri(h  princes  or  chieftains  voluntarily 
became  the  fubjefts  of,  and  fwore  fealty  to,  the 
Scots  kings.  A  proof  of  both  thefe  occurred  at 
this  time.  Odo  Odoneil,  an  Irifh  chieftain,  fent 
an  amballador  to  James, ^  notifying  his  father's 
death,  and  his  own  acceflion  to  the  government  of 
his  people  and  eftates.  He  acquainted  him  fur* 
ther,  that  he  defigned  to  go  to  war  next  fpring, 
and  defired  the  king  to  fend  him  four  thoufand 
men  under  the  conduft  of  John  Mackeane,  and  to 
command  his  fubje<5ts  in  Claudompniel  not  to  alfift 
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A.  P.  1507.  his  cnemiesj  and  that  he  would  not  go  out  of  his 
kingdom  to  meet  with  his  father-in-law.    In  anfwcr 
to  thefe  letters^  James  condoled  with  him  on  the 
death  of  his  father^  who,  he  (aid^  had  fworn  fealty 
to  him  in  perfon^  and  had  always  been  his  loyal 
fubjedt.    He  then  congratulated  him  on  his  accei^ 
lion  to  the  power  and  fortunes  of  his  anccftors^  and 
afiured  him^  that  when  he  came  to  fwear  fealty,  he 
would  treat  him  with  the  fame  refpeft  and  kind* 
nefs  that  he  had  treated  his  father.     He  defined  to 
know  agamft  whom,  and  for  what  caufe,  he  was 
going  to  war ;  and  if  the  caufe  appeared  to  be 
goodj  he  would  (end  him  the  fuccours  he  requeu- 
ed.    He  told  him,  that  he  would  command  his 
fubjefts  of  Claudompniel  not  to  fight  againfl  hixn^ 
becaufe  he  was  alfo  his  fubjed.    But  as  to  the  pro- 
poied  interview  with  his  dearefl  father,  that  was  fb 
pious  an  aft,  that  nothing  (hould  di0uade  him  from 
it,  when  it  became  convenient  for  them  to  have  an 
interview  '•.    But  though  it  is  evident  that  many  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  acknowledged  thcmfelvcs  to 
be  the  fubjeds  of  the  kings  of  the  Scots,  I  have 
fiot  difcovered  what  degree  of  authority  thefe  kings 
cxercifed  over  them,  of  what  revenues  they  re- 
ceived from  them. 
Giettfliip.      K.ing  James  paid  great  attention  to  trade,  and 
prepared  a  fleet  for  its  protection,  not  inconfider- 
able  for  thofe  times  and  the  ftate  of  his  kingdom. 
In  parncular,  he  built  one  fhip  larger  than  any  that 
had  yet  been  feen  in  Europe.     It  was  not  loi^ 
before  he  had  occafion  to  employ  that  and  fome 
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Other  (hips  in  defence  of  his  commercial  fubjefts. 
The  Ho]landers»  for  what  reafbn  we  are  not  in- 
formed, had  taken  feveral  Scots  fhips,  and  had 
dirown  their  crews  into  the  fea.  James^  irritated 
at  this  cruelty,  fitted  out  his  great  (hip,  with  fome 
others,  under  the  command  of  Andrew  Barton, 
who  feized  all  the  Dutch  fhips  he  could  meet  with, 
fent  home  Ibme  hogflieads  of  Dutchmen's  heads  as 
a  prefent  to  the  king,  and  returned  to  Leith  with 
feveral  valuable  prizes  *^  A  cruel  revenge  for  a 
cruel  injury. 

King  James,  though  at  peace  with  England,  and  Policy  of 
fo  nearly  connefted  with  that  royal  family,  did  not  scoSaad! 
negleA  his  ancient  allies,  but  kept  up  a  conftant 
correfpondence  with  the  court  of  France  by  his 
ambafladors,  and  by  receiving  ambafiadors  from 
that  court.  Nor  was  Lewis  XII.  lefs  anxious  to 
cultivate  the  friendfliip  of  the  king  of  Scots,  and 
to  cheriih  the  ancient  amity  between  the  two 
nations.  The  chief  inftrument  he  employed  for 
diis  purpofe  was  Bernard  Stewart,  lord  D'Aubigny, 
who  was  related  to,  and  beloved  by  James,  and  in 
high  favour  with  Lewis.  This  nobleman  made 
leveraljournies  into  Scotland  on  various  pretences, 
but  in  reality  to  confirm  and  ftrengthen  the  union 
between  the  two  courts  and  the  two  nations.  An- 
drew Foreman,  bifhop  of  Moray  and  archbifliop 
of  Bourges  in  France,  who  was  James's  great 
(avourite,  was  warmly  engaged  in  the  fame  de« 
fign.  Both  France  and  Scotland  were  at  this  time 
at  peace  with  England,  but  they  were  not  certain 
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that  this  peace  with  both  of  them  would  be  of 
long  duration ;  and  each  of  them  defired  to  fccure 
an  ufeful  ally,  in  cafe  of  a  war  with  a  power  that 
bad  long  been  confidered  as  their  common  enemy  ^, 
It  is  in  the  time  of  peace  that  ufeful  alliances  (houkl 
be  formed  and  ftrengthened. 

^acjMnin  In  the  courie  of  the  friendly  correipondence  this 
year>  Lewis  requefted  of  James  an  aid  of  four 
thoufand  men^  to  be  employed  in  the  wars  of  Italf^ 
at  Savona>  Genoa,  or  Milan.  James  readily  agreed 
to  this  requiGtionj  and  fent  his  anfwer  by  his  coufin 
James  carl  of  Arran,  and  deGred  to  know  at  what 
port  the  troops  fhould  aflemble,  and  when  the  fleet 
would  arrive  to  receive  them.  But  Genoa  hay- 
ing furrendcxed  in  the  mean  dme,  the  king  of 
France  acquainted  his  ally  of  that  event,  and  that 
the  fuccours  were  not  now  neceflary,  but  intrcaced 
him  to  have  them  in  readinefs,  if  they  fhould  be- 
come ncceOary  •'.  To  which  James  returned  thi* 
very  friendly  anfwer :  "  That  he  and  all  his  fub- 
<<  jeds  would  fly  to  his  afllftance  if  it  became 
"  neceflfary." 

Fiigrim-  Though  James  IV.  was  a  prince  of  great  aAivicjr 
and  fpiritj  applied  to  bufinefs  when  his  afl^airs  re* 
quired  it^  and  fpent  his  leifure  hours  in  ridings 
hunting,  tildng»  and  other  amufements,  he  was 
often  diiquieted  by  remorfe  for  the  part  he  had 
z&cd  againft  his  unhappy  father.  To  expiate  that 
crime>  he  added  a  link  every  year  to  the  iron  chaia 
he  wore  about  his  body:  he  went  in  pilgrimage  to 
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the  flirines  of  all  the  faints  of  any  reputation  in  his  a.  a  1507. 
own  kingdom,  and  meditated  a  vifit  to  the  H0I7       ^''" 
Land.     On  the  30th  of  Auguft  this  year  he  fee 
out  from  Stirling  alone  early  in  the  morning,  and 
rode  by  Perth  and  Aberdeen  to  Elgin,  being  aa 
hundred  and  thirty  miles,   that  day.     After  re- 
pofing  a  few  hours  upon  a  table,  he  mounted  again» 
and  rode  forty  miles  to  St.  Dulhacks  in  Rofs,  on 
the  31(1,  the  feftival  of  that  faint,  and  arrived  in 
time  to  attend  mafs  and  receive  the  facrament  ^\ 
His  penitence,  it  is  hoped,  was  more  acceptable 
to  Heaven  than  his  pilgrimages,  though  he  pro-« 
bably  thought  them  very  meritorious,  becaufe  they 
were  very  fatiguing. 

That  turbulent  ambitious  pontiff  JuHus  II.  paid  A.D.150S. 
great  court  to  both  the  Britifli  monarchs  at  this  from 
rime,  with  very  felfilh  and  finifter  views.     He  fent  ^^"^* 
a  legate  to  the  court  of  Scotland,  with  a  prefenc 
to  the  king  of  a  cap  of  maintenance,  and  a  fword, 
that  had  been  properly  bleficd  by  his  holinefs,  to 
be  employed  againft  the  enemies  of  the  church**. 
The  real  defign  of  fending  this  embafiy  and  prelent 
was  to  weaken,  if  pofTible,  the  attachment  of  king 
James  to  his  ally  the  king  of  France,  who  was  the 
great  objed  of  the  dread  and  hatred  of  his  holinefs, 
on  account  of  his  power,  and  the  fuccefs  of  his 
arms  in  luly.    But  that  the  legate  could  not  ac* 
compliih.     The  prcfcnt,  however,  was  received 
with  great  ceremony  by  the  king  and  his  nobility 
in  the  church  of  Holyrood-houfe. 
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A  mifunderftanding  and  coolnefs  had  (ubfiftcd 
feveral  years  between  the  courts  of  Scotland  and 
Portugal,  occafioned  by  the  mutual  depredations 
of  the  fubjedts  at  fea.  A  fleet  of  the  Portugucfe 
had  captured  a  (hip  belonging  to  James  III.  com- 
manded by  John  Bertoun ;  of  which  that  prince 
complained  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  obtain- 
ing no  redrefs,  granted  letters  of  marque  to  Ber- 
toun a  little  before  his  death*  James  IV.  at  the 
cameft  requeft  of  Robert  and  John  Bertouns,  the 
ions  of  John  Bertoun,  granted  them  letters  of 
marque  or  reprifal.  Of  thefe,  the  two  Bertouns, 
aflifted  by  their  brother  Andrew,  made  a  very  good 
life.  They  fitted  out  two  ftout  fliips,  with  which 
they  cruifed  on  the  coafls  of  Portugal,  and  took 
jeveral  valuable  prizes  **.  This  trade  was  fo  lu- 
crative, and  appeared  to  them  fo  honourable,  that 
they  carried  it  too  far,  and  continued  it  too  long ; 
and  in  the  end  (as  we  fhall  afterwards  hear)  brought 
ruin  upon  themielves,  and  contributed  to  bring 
many  calamities  upon  their  country. 
^.0.1509.  The  treaty  of  perpetual  peace  between  th^  two 
Jlenryvil.  Britilh  kingdoms,  that  had  been  concluded  on  the 
marriage  of  king  James  with  the  princefs  royal  of 
England,  had  hitherto  been  faithfully  obferved  by 
both  powers,  and  the  borders  of  the  two  king- 
doms, formerly  the  fcene  of  almoft  inccflant  hof- 
tility,  were  reduced  to  a  date  of  as  great  quiet  and 
order  as  any  other  part  of  the  ifland.  Nor  have 
we  any  reafon  to  imagine  that  any  breach  of  this 
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treaty  would  have  uken  place^  while  the  father 
and  fbn-m-law  continued  to  reign^  though  their 
joint  lives  had  been  much  longer.  But  that  pru- 
dent pacific  prince  Henry  VII.  died  April  22d 
this  year^  which  rendered  the  continuance  of  peace 
more  precarious. 

Henry  VIII.   at  his  acceflion^   feems  to  have  Treaty  of 
been  difpofed  to  follow  the  example  of  his  father,  ^^^^^ 
and  ta  preferve  peace  with  Scotland :  for  he  de- 
livered to  the  Scots  ambafiadors,  Andrew  Foreman, 
bifhop  of  Moray,  and  James  carl  of  Arran,  (who 
had  been  fent  to  congratulate  him  on  his  accefllon,) 
a  confirmation  of  the  treaty  of  perpetual  j^ace, 
under  the  great  feal,  dated  at  Weftminftcr  July 
apth,  and  on  Auguft  agth  he  fwore  to  the  obferv- 
ation  of  all  the  articles  of  that  treaty.     On  the 
fame  day  the  bifhop  of  Moray  fwore  a  fimilar  oath 
in  the  name  of  his  matter  $  and  king  James  fwore 
to  the  obfervation  of  the  treaty  of  perpetual  peace 
at  Edinburgh  November  28th,  before  the  Englifh 
commiflioners  appointed  to  take  his  oath,  and  a 
great  number  of  his  own  nobility  •^    Henry  alfo 
renewed  and  confirmed  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
France  with  the  fame  folemnitics,  and  every  thing, 
for  fome  time,  feemed  to  promife  a  long  continu- 
ance of  tranquillity.    But  Henry,  being  young  and 
ambitious,  had  not  the  fame  determined  averfion 
to  war,  and  defire  of  peace,  with  his  prudent  and 
cautious  father,  nor  had  James  the  fame  refpe& 
for  his  perfon,  nor  confidence  in  his  friendmip,  that 
he  had  entertained  towards  his  father-in-law. 
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A.  0.1510.        iij  fpifc  of  all  the  care  that  had  been  taken  by 
Difordert     the  Wardens  of  the  marches  to  preferve  peace  and 
^"jJh         S*^  order  on  the  borders,  fome  ads  of  violence 
had  been  committed  in  thofe  parts  in  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  of  which  complaints  were  made  to 
both  kings.      Henry  granted  a  commiflion  June 
ift,  to  fir  Robert  Drury  and  fir  Marmaduck  Con- 
ftable,  to  meet  the  commiflioners  of  the  king  of 
Scots,  and  in  conjunftion  with  them  to  punifli  of- 
fenders and  rcdrcfs  grievances  •*.     James  being 
nearer  the  fcene  of  thcfe  difordcrs,   afted  with 
greater  effcd.     Having  received  intelligence  that 
a  gang  of  banditti  infefted  the  middle  marches^  he 
iet  out  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  armed  men>  and 
marching  all  night,  came  upon  the  plunderers  un- 
expeftcdly,  fcized  many  of  them,  and  conduded 
them  to  Jedburgh,  where  they  were  tried,  the  molt 
guilty  executed,  and  others  fined  or  imprifoned  *'. 
Thus  far,  therefore,  there  was  no  appearance  of 
any  mifunderftanding  between  the  two  courts. 
A.  D.  1511.       But  this  good  undcrftanding  was  not  of  long 
'  ^  *    duration.     Andrew  Bertoun,  one  of  the  three  bro- 
thers who  had  received  letters  of  marque  againft 
the  Portugucfe,  returning  with /two  fhips  from  a 
cruife  on  the  coafts  of  Portugal,  was  attacked  in 
the  Downs  by  fir  Edward  Howard,  lord  admiral 
of  England,  and  His  elder  brother  lord  Thomas 
Howard,  who  had  been  fent  with  a  fuperior  force 
to  intercept  him.     Though  Bertoun  and  his  men 
were  furprifed  at  this  unexpeded  attack,  they  de- 
fended themfclves  with  great  bravery ;  but  being 
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overpowered  by  numbers^  both  their  (hips  were 
taken  and  brought  to  London.  Bertoun  died  of 
the  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  engagement; 
and  thofc  of  his  men  who  furvived,  after  being 
confined  a  few  days,  were  fet  at  liberty,  and  com- 
manded to  depart  the  kingdom  in  three  weeks  ^■. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  furprife  and  indigna-  Embaffyt* 
tion  of  king  James,  when  he  received  intelligence     "* 
of  this  event.     To  fcize  his  (hips,  and  to  flaughter 
and  imprifon  his  fubjeAs  a£bing  under  Jiis  com- 
mifllon,  without  having  made  any  complaint,  or 
produced  any  evidence   that  they  had  exceeded 
their  commiflion,  appeared  to  him  an  intolerable 
infult  and  injury,  a  diredb  and  wanton  violation  of 
the  treaty  of  perpetual  peace.     But  when  the  firft 
tranfports  of  his  paflion  fubfided,  he  determined  to 
obferve  the  flipuladons  of  that  treaty,  by  demand- 
ing redrefs,  before   he   proceeded  to  retaliation. 
He  immediately  fent  an  embaffy  to  the  court  of 
England,    to  complain  of  the  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  and  to  demand  redrcfi.      The 
pride  which  fuperior  power  and  wealth  are  apt  to 
produce  feems  to  have   influenced   the  Englifh 
monarch  and  his  miniilry  on  this  occafion.     They 
returned  a  Ihort   and    very  provoking  anfwer: 
*^  That  the  punilhment  of  pirates  could  liot  be  a 
*^  violation  of  any   treaty,    nor  require  any  re- 
«  drcfs  ••.".     The  Englifh  merchants  had,  indeed, 
complained  to  their  own  government,  that  Bertoun 
bad  fearched  and  plundered  fome  of  their  fhips  of 
what  he  pretended  was  Portugucfc  property :   but 
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f'^'L^";  ^^  complaint  6f  this  had  been  made  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Scodand,  as  the  treaty  of  peace  required; 
and  therefore  the  feizure  of  Bertoun*s  fhips  was 
an  evident  violation  of  that  treaty  ^. 

s^kS*^       The  Englifh  miniftry  foon  became  fenfible  that 
they  had  aded  unwarrantably,    contrary  to  the 
plained  ftipulations  in  the  late  treaty,  and  difcovered 
a  difpofition  to  appeafe  the   refentment  of  king 
James,  and  prevent  a  rupture.    With  this  view 
doftor  Nicholas  Weft,  dean  of  Windfor,  was  fcnt 
ambailador  to  the  court  of  Scodand  in  the  begin- 
ning of  November,   with  very  ample  powers  to 
redrefs  all  injuries,  grievances,  and  attempts  againft 
the  treaty  of  perpetual  peace  ^'.     What  redrefs 
dodor  Weft  propofed  we  are  not  informed :    wc 
only  know  that  it  was  not  accepted,  and  that  his 
negotiation  was  unfuccefsfuL    This  appears  plainly 
from  a  letter  written  by  king  James  to  the  pope, 
dated  at  Edinburgh  Deccmber.^fth,  A*  D.  151 1,  in 
which  he   complains  of  fome   violations  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  by  the  late  king  of  England  his 
father-in-law,  but  more  bitterly  of  the  for  greater 
violations  of  it  by  the  preient  king  his  brother. 
**  The  prcfcnt  king  of  England,  ((ays  he,)  who 
"  hath  fworn  to  the  treaty  of  perpetual  peace,  pur- 
*«  fues  our  fubjefts  by  fca  and  land,  kills,  captivates, 
"  and  imprifons  them ;   we  demand,  but  do  not 
«  obtain  redrefe.     In  his  condud  every  thing  is 
<«  hoftile,   nothing  peaceful.      We  find  that  the 
"  loffes  and  fufferings  of  our  fubjeds  daily  increafe. 
"  We  have  communicated  thefe  things  to  your 
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**  holinefs^  that  if  war  enfucj  you  may  know  that  a.d.  1511. 
"  vrcr  have  not  fought  it,  but  have  been  forced 
*'  into  it  in  our  own  defence  ^\'*  In  a  word,  it  is 
abundantly  evident  that  king  James  had  by  this 
dmc  received  great  provocation,  and  was  very 
much  incenfed  againft  his  brother-in-law,  and  thac 
all  the  amity  which  had  lately  prevailed  between 
the  two  courts  and  the  two  nations  was  at  an 
end. 

It  is  poflible,  however,  that  the  affair  of  Bertoun  a,d.i5ii- 
and  the  difputes  on  the  borders  might  have  been  n^ 
compromifed  without  producing  a  war,  if  a  more  y*'"^ 
ferious  caufe  of  quarrel  had  not  intervened.  Henry 
VIII.  then  young  and  ambitious,  had  been  be* 
trayed  by  the  pope,  and  his  father-in-law  Ferdi- 
nand of  Arragon,  into  a  league  againft  Lewi^XIL 
November  loth,  A.  D.  151 1,  only  a  few  months 
after  he^  had  fworn  to  a  treaty  of  peace  with  that 
prince,  and  without  having  received  the  flighteft 
provocation  ^*.  This  holy  league,  as  it  was  called, 
was  kept  a  profound  fecret  for  fome  time,  but  be- 
gan to  be  fufpe£ted  about  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  and  was  foon  after  publicly  known  and 
avowed.  The  pope  and  Ferdinand  attempted  to 
draw  James  into  this  pretended  holy  league,  and 
doiElor  Leonard  Lopek,  the  Spanidi  ambaflador  at 
his  court,  ufcd  every  argument  to  that  purpofe 
that  could  be  imagined,  but  in  vain.  This  ap- 
pears from  a  letter  he  fent  to  Ferdinand  by  his 
ambaflador,  in  which  he  moft  earneftly  intreated 
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A.D.tsi2.  him  not  to  engage  in  a  war  againft  a  chiiftian  prince, 
but  to  referve  his  forces,  to  be  employed^  in  con* 
junftion   with   thofe  of  other  chrifUan   prtnccs» 
againft  the  infidels  in  Africa.     To  remoFC  all  ob- 
ftru&ion  to  that  pious  expedition^  he  prefied  him 
very  warmly  to  mediate  a  peace  between  the  pope, 
the  common  father  of  chriftians^   and  the  moft 
chriftian  king'\     He  appointed  his  coufin  John 
duke  of  Albany,  then  in  France,  his  ambai&dor 
to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  fent  his  moft  con- 
fidential minifter,   Andrew   Foreman,   bifliop  of 
Moray,   to  Rome,   with  inftruftions  to  bodi  to 
mediate  a  peace  between  the  pope  and  the  king 
of  France  ^K     This  is  a  fufficient  proof  that  James 
was  at  this  time  fincerely  diipoled  to  peace,  and 
made  every  eflFort  in  his  power  to  prevent  a  war. 

Trwty  As  foon  as  Lewis  XII.  difcovered  the  confedc- 

Pcance.  racy  that  was  formed  againft  him,  he  difpatcbcd 
an  ambaflador  to  the  court  of  Scotland  to  (ecore 
the  aQlftance  of  his  ancient  allies.  Monfieur  la 
Motte,  the  French  ambaflador,  found  king  James 
fo  much  heated  with  refentment  againft  the  king 
and  people  of  England  for  the  injuries  they  had 
lately  done  him,  that  he  eafily  prevailed  upon  him 
to  renew  and  confirm  all  the  former  treaties  of  alli« 
ancc  between  the  two  crowns,  with  a  very  remark- 
able addition.  In  all  former  treaties  the  contr^fl* 
ing  parties  had  engaged  to  alfift  one  another  againft 
the  Englifh,  and  againft  fuch  as  (hould  attempt  to 
change  the  regular  order  of  fucceffion  to  their  rc- 
ipe£tive  crowns.    But  in  this  new  treaty  the  two 
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kings  engaged  to  aflift  one  another  againft  all  who  a,  0.151*. 
may   live  and  die.      This  treaty  was  ratified  by 
king  James  at  Edinburgh,    i6th  M^rch,    A.  D, 
1512^*. 

The  Englifl)  miniftry,  being  now  determined  f^'JJ^^^IJV^® 
on  a  war  with  France,  became  fenfiblcof  the  error 
they    had   committed  in  irritating  the   king  and 
people   of  Scotland,    and  refolved,  if  pofllble,  to 
procure    a  reconciliation.      Henry  therefore  fent 
Thomas  lord  Dacres  and  doftor  Weft  to  the  court 
of  Scotland  in  April  with  two  commiffions:  by  the 
one   they    were    authorifcd   to  require  James   to 
fwear  again  to  the  treaty  of  perpetual  peace,  and  to 
engage  that  their  matter  would  do  the  fame;  by 
the  other,  to  redrefs  all  grievances  and  violations 
ef  the   peace  ^^      The  redrefs  propofed  was  not 
accepted,  and  James  declined  to  renew  his  oath* 
He  declared,  however,  it  is  faid,  to  the  ambaf- 
fadors,  by  word  of  mouth,  that  he  would  obfervc 
a  ft  rift  neutrality;  but  when  he  was  requefted  to 
give    that    declaration    in    writing    he    refufed^*. 
James,  it  is  probable,  gave  the  ambafladors  good 
words,  and  expreffcd  a  great  regard  for  his  brother- 
in-law,   which   they  conftrued  into  a  promife  of 
neutrality.     His  fituation  was  very  critical.     Being 
a  fuperftitious  prince,  he  was  averfe  to  engage  in  a 
^ar  againft  the  pope,  whofe  thunders  he  dreaded; 
and  at  the  fame  time  he  was  warmly  attached  to 
the  king  of  France.      Be  fides,  the  engagements 
into  which  he  had  entered  with  France  and  Eng- 
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land  were  of  fuch  a  nature,   that  it  was  hardly 
poffiblc  to  perform  them  both :    he  might  there- 
fore have  been  undetermined  at  this  time   what 
part  he  would  aft  in  the  approaching  war,  which 
might  induce  him  to  give  the  Englilh  ambafladors 
fair  words,  without  entangling  himfelf  in  any  new 
engagements. 
Embaffyto       When  things  were  in  this  (late  king  James  fcnt 
*"™*'  •    an  ambaflador  to  his  uncle  John  king  of  Denmark 
with  the  following  inftruftions,  dated  at  Linlithgow', 
May  28th,  A.  D.  15 12:    To  acquaint  him,    that 
the  king  of  England  had  declared  war  againft  their 
common  friend  and  illy  the  king  of  France,  and  to 
inquire  what  afljftance  he  was  willing  to  give  to 
the  mod  chriftian  king,  and  on  what  conditions: 
To  inform  him  further,  that  the  Englifh  had  com- 
mitted, and  ftill  continued  to  commit,  many  hofti- 
lities  againfl:  his  fubjefts,  for  which  he  could  oh* 
tain  no  adequate  fatisfaftion  s  and  to  inquire  what 
money  he  would  lend  him,  and  on  what  terms, 
and  what  (hips  and  troops  he  would  fend  to  his 
affiftance,  if  he  engaged  in  a  war  with  England. 
The  ambaflador  was  inftrufted  to  return  as  foon  as 
poflible  with  an  anfwcr  to  thefe  queftions  ''\     He 
received  a  favourable  anfwer,   and   the   king  of 
Denmark  fcnt  fome  fliips,  loaded  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  into  Scotland  in  the  end  of  this,  or 
beginning  of  the  next  ycar*^ 
>ioftiiiiie$.       Robert  Bertoun,  the  brother  of  the  late  Andrew 
Bercoun,  had  long  folicitcd  for  letters  of  marque 
to  avenge  his  brother's  death  and  the  capture  of 
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his  fhips;  and  as  foon  as  James  received  intelli-  a. p,  1512, 
gence  that  the  Engllfh  fleet,  with  an  army  on 
board,  had  aftually  failed  to  invade  France,  he 
granted  them.  Bertoun  failed  in  the  end  of  May, 
and  returned  to  Leith  in  July  with  fifteen  prizes  ". 
About  the  fame  time  James  endeavoured  to 
create  a  diverfion  to  the  Englifh  arms,  by  exciting 
an  infurreftion  in  Ireland.  The  great  Odoniel, 
as  he  is  called,  vifited  the  court  of  ScoclancJ,  and 
fworc  fealty  to  the  king,  who  entertained  him 
honourably,  and  fent  him  home  to  raife  his  fol- 
lowers, and  make  war  upon  the  Englifh  in  that 
country  **. 

Though'  James  prepared  for  war,   he  did  not  Letters 
intermit  his  endeavours  to  prevent  it,  and  to  bring  j{°^^ 
about  a  peace  between  the  pope  and  the  king  of   ' 
France.     With  this  view  he  fent  an  ambaflador  to  * 
Rome  in  the  beginning  of  this  year;  and  the  pope, . 
in  anfwer  to  his  earneft  felicitations,  tranfmitted  to 
him  letters,  expreflive  of  the  higheft  eftcem  and 
warmeft  afFcftion,  thanking  him  for  his  unwearied 
labours  to  promote  peace,   which  was  obftruded 
only    by  his  undutiful  fon   the   king  of  France, 
who  would  not  fubmit  to  him,  who  was  the  com* 
mon  father  of  all  kings.     He  fent  him  at  the  fame 
time  a  copy  of  the  letters  he  had  received  from 
the  Ragufians,  concerning  the  great  preparations 
•the  Turks  were  making  for  invading  Italy;  and 
alfo  the  copy  of  a  letter  he  had  written  to  the  king, 
■of  France  on  that  fubjeft.      This  laft  exhibits  a 
moft  curious  fpecimen  of  canting  and  hypocrify. 
;«ough  he  hated  Lewis  mortally,  he  addrclTed 
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A.^iji2.  j^jj^  gg  Y\%  mod  dear  fon,  acquainted  him  with  the 
great  preparations  the  abominable  Turks  were 
making  for  invading  Chriftendom.  "  But,  my 
*^  dearcft  fon,  (faid  he,)  if  thcfe  odious  Turks 
*^  fhould  come  what  can  they  do  more  cruel, 
*'  more  detcftable,  or  more  horrible,  than  your 
"  foldiers  did,  after  the  battle  of  Ravenna?"  He 
put  him  in  mind  of  the  glory  his  anceftors  had 
acquired,  by  enriching  and  proteding  the  church, 
and  conjures  him  not  to  tarnifh  all  that  glory  by 
oppofing  him,  and  obftrudting  the  union  of  all 
chriftian  princes  againft  the  enemies  of  the  chriftian 
faith,  which  he  alone  had  hitherto  obftrufted.  He 
tells  him,  that  he  and  many  other  princes  had 
lately  entered  into  a  moft  holy  league  for  recover- 
ing Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  all  the  other  poflcdions 
of  the  church  from  him,  and  then  undertaking  an 
expedition  againft  the  Turks  i  and  obtefts  him  by 
the  bowels  of  Jcfus  Chrift  to  enter  into  that  moft 
holy  league  and  expedition ".  Lewis  perfcdiy 
well  knew  that  the  pretended  holy  league  was  made 
only  againft  himfelf,  and  that  the  expedition  againft 
the  Turks  was  a  mere  pretence. 
jain€t  Lewis  XII.  was  at  great  pains  to  conciliate  the 

thi'qiieen  friendfhip  and  fecure  the  afllllance  of  the  king  of 
of  France.  Scots,  when  all  his  other  allies,  except  the  duke 
of  Gueldres,  had  abandoned  him;  and  almoft 
all  the  other  princes  of  Europe  had  combined 
againft  him.  One  of  the  arts  employee^  for 
that  purpofe  would  appear  ridiculous  ^  in  the 
prefcnt  age;  but  in  that  age,  and  with  fuch  a 
prince,  was  well  calculated  to  produce  the  deft^ 
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cffe<5V.  Anne  of  Britanny,  queen  of  France,  know- 
ing  him  to  be  a  gallant  prince,  an  admirer  of  the 
ladies  and  of  chivalry,  chofe  him  for.  her  knight 
and  champion,  to  proteft  her  in  her  diftrefs  from 
all  her  enemies;  and  fent  him  a  (hip,  loaded  with 
arms,  as  a  token  of  her  confidence  that  he  would 
ufc  them  in  her  defence  '*.  He  was  proud  of 
this  honour^  and  determined  to  ad  the  part  of  a 
valiant  and  loyal  knight. 

As  Henry  had  fent  an  army  under  the  marquis  Commif- 
of  Dorfct  to  invade  Guienne,  he  thought  it  prudent  ^^^^^"^^ 
to  provide  againft  an  invafion  from  Scotland,  by 
giving  a  commiflion  to  Thomas  earl  of  Surry, 
Auguft  6th,  to  array  all  the  defencible  men  in 
Yorkftiirc,  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Weft- 
morcland,^  and  Lancafhire,  to  arm  and  train  them, 
that  they  might  be  in  readincfs  to  repel  the  Scots 
whenever  it  (hould  be  ncceflary  '*.  The  earl  of 
Surry,  who  was  lord  high  treafurer  and  earl  mar- 
fhal  of  England,  executed  this  commiflion  with 
great  aflivity  and  fpirit,  the  neceflity  and  advantage 
of  which  foon  after  appeared. 

This  array  in  the  north  of  England,  and  fomc  Lettcnto 
intelligence  he  had  received,  made  James  imagine  ^*'*"""*^* 
that  an  invafion  of  Scotland  was  intended,  to  put 
it  out  of  the  power  of  that  kingdom  to  aflin:  France, 
This  we  learn  from  the  letters  he  fent  to  his  uncle 
John  king  of  Denmark  towards  the  end  of  this 
year.  He  acquaints  that  prince,  that  it  had  been 
declared  in  the  parliament  of  England,  (that  met 
November  4th,)    "  That  it  would  be  imprudent 
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"  to   invade   France   till   they   had  firft  difabled. 
•'  Scotland :    That  the  king  of  England  was  fo 
''  much  elated  by  the  great  fubfidy  he  had  got 
"  from  his  parliament,  that  he  boafted  he  would 
"  invade  both  France  and  Scotland  at  the  fame 
"  time.      I  am  informed  (fays  he)  by  my  friends 
"  and   favourers,  that  the  great  preparations  the 
"  Englifli  are  making  by  fca  and  land  are  defigned 
*'  againft  us.     Being  afraid  to  attack  the  French, 
"  who  are  prepared  for  war,  they  defign  fuddcnljr 
"  to  aflault  the  S((ots,  who  are  meditating  nothing 
"  but  peace  ^nd  concord.     For  refifting  fuch  a 
**  formidable  aflault  we  are  but  ill  prepared,  and 
*'  therefore  we   befecch  your  majefty,  our  moft 
"  dear  uncle,  to  provide  as  ftrong  a  fleet  and  army 
*^  as  poflible,  and  fend  them  to  the  afllftancc  of 
««  your   nephew  •*.'*      James  wa3   indeed  mifin-* 
formed  by  his  friends  in  England  j   but  that  he 
entertained  thefe  apprehenfions  at  this  time  (De- 
cember 1 2th,  A.  D.  1 5 12)  there  can  be  no  doubt* 
It  appears  alfo  from  the  whole  of  this,  and  from 
bis   other   letters,    that  he  carnefljy   defircd  and 
endeavoured  to  prevent  a  war  between  France  and 
England ;  but  fince  that  could  not  be  prevented, 
he  thought  it  moft:  prudent  and  mofl:  generous  to 
adhere  to  the  ancient  allies  of  his  crown,  from 
whom  he  might  expeft  afllfl:ance  againft  the  am- 
bitious attempts  of  his  two  powerful  neighbours. 
•*  It  would  be  very  imprudent,  (fays  he  in  the 
«'  lame  letter,)  and  unfafe  for  us,  tofufl^er  the  Eng- 
'*  lifli  to  fubdue  France  j    for  dien  there  can  be 
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**  no   doubt   that    they  would   make   themfclves  a.  0.1512. 
«  maftcrs  of  Scotland  "^'*  '      '^"^ 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  every  thing  wore  a.  0.1513, 
a  hoftile  appearance  between  the  two  Britilh  na-  ^jfons]' 
tions;  but  the  intercourfc  between  the  two  courts 
was  not  quite  broken  ofF.  James  propofed  to  fend 
an  cmbafly,  confiding  of  John  lord  Drummond, 
fir  Robert  Lawder,  fir  John  Ramfay,  fir  Willian^ 
Scot,  and  Mr.  John  Henry fonj  and  on  January 
afth  Henry  granted  them  a  fafe-conduft  to  come 
into  England,  with  one  hundred  pcrfons  in  their 
company.  But  this  embafly,  for  fome  reafon  now 
unknown,  was  never  fent.  Henry  alfo  gkve  a 
commiflion  February  ift  to  William  lord  Conyers 
and  fir  Robert  Drury,  to  meet  with  commiiTioners 
of  the  king  of  Scots,  to  fettle  all  difputes  about  the 
treaty  of  perpetual  peace,  and  to  make  new  regula* 
tions  for  the  better  obfervation  of  that  treaty.  He 
gave  another  commiflion  February  15th  to  Tho- 
mas lord  Dacres  and  doftor  Nicholas  Weft,  to 
agree  with  commiflioners  of  Scotland  on  an  abo- 
lition of  all  the  paft  trefpaflis  againft  the  perpetual 
peace  '*.  Doftor  Weft  came  to  the  court  of  Scot- 
land March  i6th,  and  prevailed  upon  James  to 
agree  to  a  meeting  of  the  commiflioners  of  both 
kings,  to  be  held  on  the  borders  in  the  beginning 
of  June.  Thefe  commiflTioners  accordingly  met 
at  the  time  and  place  appointed ;  but  afier  long 
debates  they  could  come  to  no  agreement  •^ 
This  was  owing  to  the  Englifti  Commiflioners^ 
who  infiftcd  upon  a  delay  to  the  15th  of  October; 

*7  Epiftolc  Regum  Scotorum,  p.  171.  '?  Rym.  p.  346, 

'9  LeOy,  p.  358.  « 
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by  which  time  they  hoped  the  event  of  the  expedi- 
tion into  France  would  be  known.  James  was 
greatly  irritated  at  this  attempt  to  deceive  him, 
and  from  that  time  relinquifhed  all  hopes  and 
thoughts  of  peace. 
Supplies.  Monfieur  la  Motte,  the  French  ambaflador,  whd 
had  lately  made  feveral  voyages  between  France 
and  Scotland,  arrived  in  the  Clyde  May  24th  with 
four  fhips  loaded  with  wine,  flour,  &c.  About 
the  fame  time  fome  Ihips  from  Denmark  arrived 
at  ieith  with  arms  and  ammunition  •**.  James 
being  thus  better  prepared  for  war,  became  more 
indifferent  about  peace. 
A  fleet  There  was  one  way  in  which  James  had  it  in  his 

ftnt  to™^     power  to  aflift  his  ally  the  king  of  France,  without 
France.       fo  niuch  as  the  appearance  of  violating  the  treaty 
of  perpetual  peace  with  England.     By  an  article 
in  .that  treaty  it  was  agreed,  "  That  if  the  king  of 
**  England,  or  his  fucceflbrs,  made  war  upon  any 
"  of  the  allies  of  the  king  of  Scots,  or  his  fucccf- 
"  fors,  the  king  of  Scots  fhould  abftain  from  in- 
"  vading  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  England^ 
<*  but  (hould  be  at  liberty  to  afTift  his  ally  in  any 
"  other-way,  and  that  fuch  afliftance  fhould  not 
*'  be  confidered  as  a  violation  of  the  treaty "." 
There  was. a  fimilar  article  in  favour  of  the  king  of 
England.      King  James   availed  himfelf  of  the 
liberty  allowed  by  this  article.     He  had  a  confider- 
able  fleet  in  readinefs,  in  which  there  were  three 
fhips  of  uncommon   magnitude  for  thofc  times, 
the  Michael,  the  Margaret,  and  the  James.     He 

90  Lcfly»  p.  358.  91  Rymu  tom.xii.  p.  7x6. 
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gave  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  James  Gordon,  a.p,  1513. 
a  fon  of  the  carl  of  Huntly ;  and  of  four  thoufand 
lartd  forces  on  board,  to  his  coufin  James  earl  of 
Arran«  Having  received  intelligence  that  the 
king  of  England,  with  a  great  army,  had  invaded 
France,  the  fleet  failed  from  Letih  July  26th,  and 
arrived  fafe.  The  troops,  it  is  faid,  did  good 
fervice  in  the  war,  for  which  their  commander 
was  rewarded  with  a  penfion,  and  the  privileges  of 
their  countrymen,  in  that  kingdom,  confirmed  and 
enlarged  ^\ 

It  would  have  been  fortunate,  as  well  as  prudent,  Depreda- 
if  James  had  been  contented  with  fending  fuccours  ^*®°** 
to  his  ally;  and  it  is  probable  he  would  not  have 
proceeded  any  farther,  if  he  had  not  been  provoked 
to  it  by  the  haughtinefs  of  his  brother-in-law,  and 
the  injuries  his  fubjc6ls  had  received  from  the 
Englilh,  for  which  he  could  obtain  no  redrefs. 
Thefe  injuries  daily  increafcd.  As  foon  as  the 
xnifunderftanding  between  the  two  monarchs  was 
known,  the  borderers  broke  loofe,  and  renewed 
their  ufual  depredations.  Towards  the  end  of 
July  a  troop  of  Engliflimen  having  plundered  a 
part  of  the  Mcrfe,  king  James  commanded  the 
carl  of  Hume  to  coiled  his  followers  and  revenge 
the  injury.  The  earl  entered  England  Auguft 
13th,  at  the  head  of  three  thoufaiid  men,  defolated 
the  country,  and  burnt  fcveral  villages.  But  as 
they  were  returning  with  their  booty  in  great  fe- 
curity,  they  fell  into  an  ambufti,  were  defeated, 
and  loft  all  their  plunder  ^'.     Though  this  wa^  no 

9*  Lefljr,  p.  359.  91  Hall,  f.  38.    Buchao,  p.  150. 
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great  matter  in  itfclf,  it  had  a  very  bad  cffcft, 
by  inflaming  the  king's  refcntment  beyond  mea- 
fure;  it  rendered  him  deaf  to  all  advice;  rafli, 
violent,  and  precipitant,  in  all  his  proceedings. 
Letter  to  James  fcnt  his  principal  herald.  Lion  king  at 
Hcifiy,  arms,  in  his  fleet  to  France,  with  ^  long  letter  to 
king  Henry,  in  which  he  enumerated  all  the  in- 
juries he  had  received  from  him,  and  the  reafons 
he  had  to  declare  war  againft  him ;  the  chief  of 
which  were  thefe  following: — In  general,  his 
unfriendly  and  unfair  dealing  towards  him  in  all 
tr^nfadions,  and  on  all  occaflons:  In  particular^ 
his  approving  of  the  inlidious  deceitful  conduft 
of  his  commiflioners  at  the  late  meeting  on  the 
borders,  by  the  frivolous  excufes  they  made  for 
their  producing  no  criminals,  and  by  their  infifting 
upon  a  delay  of  all  matters  till  Oftobcr,  when  it 
had  been  promifed  that  all  things  ihould  be 
amicably  fettled  at  that  meeting :— -his  refuGng  to 
grant  a  fafe-condud  to  an  ambaflfador  he  had 
propofed  to  lend  to  him ;  a  thing  that  had  never 
been  done  even  by  the  Turks : — his  retaining  the 
legacies  that  had  been  left  to  his  queen  by  her 
brother  and  father,  out  of  hatred  to  him :— his 
rcfufing  fatisfaftion  for  the  flaughtcr  of  Andrew 
Bertoun,  (which  had  been  done. by  his  command,) 
and  ftill  detaining  his  Ihip: — his  protefting  the 
baftard  Heron,  who  had  killed  fir  Robert  Ker, 
warden  of  the  middle  marches :— his  making  war, 
without  any  provocation,  on  his  two  nearcft  rela- 
tions and  beft  allies,  the  king  of  France  and  duke 
of  Gueldres,  to  whom  he  muft  look  for  afliflance 

when 
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when  he  ftood  in  need.  He,  in  the  end,  intrcats  ^-^  'S'3> 
him  to  defift  from  the  profccution  of  that  war 
immediately,  and  acquaints  him,  that  if  he  did  not, 
he  would  be  obliged,  in  confequence  of  his  alliance 
with  thefe  princes,  to  take  part  with  them,  and 
CO  do  that  thing  which  he  trufted  would  oblige  him 
to  defift**. 

This   letter  was  prefcnted  to  Henry   by  lord  Answer. 
Lion  in  the  camp  before  Tcrouenne,  who,  having 
perufed  it,  told  the  herald,  he  was  ready  to  re- 
turn an  anfw^r  if  he  would'  promifc  to  report  it  to 
his  maftcr,      *^  I  am  (faid  he)   my  matter's  moft 
^*  faithful  fervant,   and  bound,  to  obey  his  com- 
"  mands,  but  not  thofe  of  any  other.     If  it  pleafe 
"  your  majefty,  you  may  communicate  your  anfwer 
"  in  writing,  which  I  (hall  deliver;  but  my  mafter 
*^  requires  aftions  rather  than  wcjrds."    After  con- 
fulting  with  his  council,  Henry  delivered  a  letter 
to  the   herald,   dated  Auguft  12th,    written  with 
.great   afperity,    and   containing   fome   fevere  re- 
proaches, refufing,  in  very  pofitive  terms,  to  com- 
ply with  his  requifition  to  defift  from  tlic  profccu- 
tion of  the  war  againft  the  king  of  France  '*.     But 
the  herald  was  detained  fo  long  on  the  continent 
by  contrary  winds,  that  this  letter  came  too  late. 

In  the  mean  time  James,  knowing  that  Henry  Stratngaiu 
y^ould  not  be  deterred  by  a  letter  from  profecuting 
his  enterprifc,  was  eagerly  engaged  in  raifing  an 
army  to  invade  England  in  perfon.  From  that 
his  queen  and  fome  of  the  wifeft  of  his  nobility 
endeavoured  to  difTuade  him,  by  reprefenting  the* 

94  Ifollingih.  p.  295*  95  Rym.  torn.  xiii.  p«  380. 
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weak  ftace  of  his  family ;  that  he  had  only  one 
child,  an  infant  of  fixteen  months  old ;  that  they 
knew  his  native  intrepidity  would  precipitate  him 
into  danger;  and  conjured  him  to  confider  in 
what  danger  and  diftrefs  his  family  and  his  country 
would  be  involved,  if  he  was  either  killed  or  taken 
prifoner.  *When  all  the  tears,  intreaties,  and 
blandifhments  of  his  queen,  and  all  the  arguments 
of  his  counfellors,  were  ineffcftual,  they  had  re- 
courfe  to  a  (Iratagem.  As  the  king  was  one 
evening  at  vefpers  in  St.  Michael's  church  in 
Linlithgow,  a  tall  pcrfonage  of  a  venerable  afpc<5t» 
with  a  long  beard,  drcfled  in  a  gown  of  azure  blue, 
girt  about  his  body  with  a  white  fafli,  made  his 
way  through  the  crowd  j  and  leaning  on  the  king's 
dcfk,  faid,  "  I  am  fent  from  heaven,  O  king !  to 
"  warn  you  not  to'proceed  on  your  intended  cnter- 
*'  prife,  which  will  be  unfortunate ;  and  to  charge 
^*  you  to  abftain  from  all  familiarities  with  women, 
*'  or  the  confequences  will  be  moft  fatal."  Hav- 
ing fpoken  thus,  he  retired.  When  prayers  were 
ended,  the  king  inquired  for  him,  in  order  to 
examine  him :  but  he  could  not  be  found ;  hav- 
ing, moft  probably,  retired  to  his  accomplices  in 
the  palace,  which,  is  only  a  few  paces  from  the 
church  **. 
King  .  All  the  arguments  and  arts  that  were  employed 
^dttEo'g^.  to  diffuade  or. deter  James  from  the  ifitended  ex- 
***^*  pedition,  ferved  only  to  render  him  more  deter- 

mined and  precipitate.      Without  waiting  for  all 

9^  Buchan.  lib.  xiii.  p   151.     Buchanan  was  told  ihis  ftory  by  fif 
David  Lindfay  of  the  Mount  who  was  (landing  near  the  J&ing. 
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kis  forces,  or  for  the  return  of  bis  herald,  he  a.  d.  1513, 
marched  with  the  troops  he  had  colleftcd  to  the  ^'^ 
borders,  paflcd  the  Tweed,  Auguft  22d,  and  en- 
camped on  that  and  thfc  two  following  days  on 
Twifel-haugh.  At  that  place,  Auguft  24th,  he 
publiflied  an  aft  or  declaration,  with  the  confent 
of  his  nobles,  "  That  the  heirs  of  all  who  were 
**  killed  or  died  in  the  army  during  that  expedition, 
«*  flxould  pay  nothing  for  their  wardship,  relief,  or 
«'  marriage,  without  any  regard  to  their  age  *'•" 

The  army  in  a  few  days  made  themfelves  matters  Takw 
of  the  caftles  of  ^  Wark,  Norham,  Heaton,  and  ^^^^ 
Etat,  and  in  part  demolifhed  them.  The  caftlc 
of  Ford  was  alfo  taken,  but  preferved  from  de* 
molition  by  the  lady  of  the  manfion.  In  this 
caftle,  it  is  faid,  James  forgot  the  charge  that  had 
been  given  him  by  the  apparition  at  Linlithgow, 
and,  captivated  by  the  converfation  or  perfonal 
charms  of  the  lady,  mif-fpent;,  his  time,  and  ne- 
glefted  his  affairs.  However  that  may  be  the 
army  remained  about  Ford  feveral  days  jn  a  ftate 
of  inadtion,  and  great  numbers  took  that  oppor- 
tunity of  deferting  and  returning  home,  fome  to 
fecur^  the  booty  they  had  got,  and  others  from 
difcontent,  or  to  avoid  fatigue  or  danger.  By 
this  moft  unfeafonable  defertion  the  army  was  ^ 
equally  weakened  and  difpiritcd  '*. 

As  the  Englifti  had  long  expedled,  fo  they  were  Procwd- 
well  prepared  for  this  invafion.     As  foon  as  the  cafu/^^* 
carl  of  Surry,  received  intelligence  that  the  Scots  Surry. 

97  Black  A6k%p  f.  no. 
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A.P.I5I3,  ^ere  beginning  to  collea  their  forces,  he  dif- 
patched  meflengers  to  all  the  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men in  the  northern  coundes  to  meet  him,  with 
all  their  followers,  who  had  been  muftered  and 
trained  on  the  firftday  of  September  at  NewcafUc. 
He  fet  out  from  York  Auguft  27th  -,  and  though 
the  roads  were  bad  and  the  weather  ftonny,  he 
marched  day  and  night  till  he  arrived  at  Durham ; 
there  he  received  the  news  of  the  furrender  of 
Norham,  which  was  believed  to  be  impregnable, 
and  whofe  captain  had  promifed  to  keep  the  Scots 
at  bay  till  the  king  returned  from  France;  Having 
received  the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert  from  the 
prior,  he  proceeded  Auguft  30th  to  Newcaftle, 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  lord  Dacres,  and 
many  other  chieftains,  with  their  followers.  Here 
a  council  of  war  was  held,  and  the  troops  from  all 
parts  were  appointed  to  rendezvous,  September  4th, 
at  Bolton  in  Glendale,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Ford,  where  the  Scots  army  lay.  The  earl  march- 
ed from  Newcaftle  September  3d,  to  make  room 
for  the  forces  that  were  daily  coming  forward,  and 
arrived  at  Alnwick  that  evening.  There,  on  Sun- 
day September  4th,  he  was  joined  by  his  heroic 
ion  the  lord  admiral  of  England,  with  a  body  of 
choice  troops  from  the  Englifli  army  before 
Terouenne.  This  moft  fortunate  junftiSn,  at  {0 
critical  a  time,  gave  great  joy  to  the  earl  his  father, 
and  to  the  whole  army  '^ 

Defiance.         From  Alnwick  the  earl  of  Surry  fent  a  herald 
to  the  king,  to  accufe  him  of  having  broken  the 

99  Hall,  f.  37,  38. 
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folemn  oath  he  had  taken  to  obfervc  the  treaty  of  A.D.1513. 

perpetual  peace^  and  to  offer  him  battle  on  Friday        ' 

September  9th,  if  he  dared  to  abide  till  then  on 

the  territories  of  his  maftcr  the  king  of  England. 

The  lord  admiral  fcnt  a  meffage  to  the  king  by  the 

fame  herald,  "  That  he  had  come  from  the  con- 

"  tinenc    to  juftify   the   flaughter  of   the    pirate 

^'  Andrew  Bcrtoun :  That  he  would  take  no  quar- 

*^  ter,  and  give  none  to  any  but  the  king."     James, 

confulting  only  his  own  intrepid  fpirit,   accepted 

the  offer  of  a  battle  with  alacrity  i  and  in  a  fliort 

paper  written  by  his  fecretary,  vindicated  himfclf 

from  the  accufation  of  having  broken  his  oath,  by 

obfcrving,  "  Our  brother  was  bound  as  far  to  us  as 

**  we  to  him ;    and  when  we  fwore  laft  before  his 

*^  ambafladors,   in  prcfence  of  our  council,   we 

**  expreffed  fpecially  in  our  oath  that  we  would' 

*'  keep  to  our  brother,  if  bur  brother  kept  to  us, 

*'  and  not  clfe.     We  fwear  our  brother  broke  firft 

**  to  us  "^"     We  hear  of  no  return  he  made  to 

the  lord  admiral. 

His  nobility  had  before  this  earneftly  importuned  Advice  of 
their  king  to  return  into  Scotland,  and  fupported  nobiHty! 
their  advice  with  ftrong  arguments.  "  He  had 
<«  done  enough  (they  faid)  for  his  allies,  by 
*^  detaining  fo  great  an  army  at  home,  and  caufing 
*'  fo  many  troops  to  return  from  the  continent, 
«'  He  had  alfo  gained  lufBcicnt  honour  by  taking 
<^  and  demolifhing  fo  many  caftles,  and  enriching 
*«  his  fubjedts  with  the  Ipoils  of  their^enemics.  So 
^^  many  of  their  followers  had  gone  home  with 

»o«  Hall,  f,  40. 
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*^  thcfe  /polls,  and  thofc  who  remained  were  lb 
**  much  weakened  by  fatigue  and  fcarcity  of  pro- 
"  vifions,  that  their  army  was  become  fo  inferior 
"  to  that  of  the  enemy   both   in   ftrcngth  and 
««  numbers,  that  the  rifk  on  both  fides  was  not 
«<  cquaL     Scotland  hazarded  her  king,  and  almoft 
<*  all  her  nobility  j    England  -only  a  part  of  her 
«*  nobility  and  common  people: 'nor  did  the  advan- 
«'  tagcs  to  be  gained  by.  a  vidory,  bear  any  pro- 
"  portion  to  the  ruinous  confcquencesof  a  defeat." 
Thefe  and  other  arguments  were  urged  with  fo 
much  warmth  by  Archibald  Bcll-the-cat  earl  of 
Angus,    that    the   king  in   a    pafTion   told   him, 
"  If  he  was  afraid,  he  might  be  gone."     Irritated 
at  the  imputation  of  cowardice,  which  he  did  not 
deferve,  apd  forefeeingtheconfequence,  of  the  rafh 
imprudent  counfcls  that  were  adopted,  he  departed, 
but  left  two  of  his  fons,  and  the  grcatcft  part  of  his 
followers,  with  the  army  *''. 
Encamp  at       The  noblemen  and  other  chieftains  finding  the 
king  was  determined  to  give  the  Englifli  battle, 
intreated  him  to  chodfc  an^  advanugeous-  fitiiation, 
and  prevailed  on  him  to  remove  his  camp  from 
Ford  to  Flodden,  a  rifing  ground  at  a  fmall  diftancc 
on  the  (kirts  of  Cheviot.     This  was  a  very  well- 
chofen  poft,  which  might  have  been  made  very 
ftrong  by  a  little  art  and  labour.     But  thefe  were 
not  employed;    only  a  battery  was  formed,  and 
mounted  with  cannon  pointing  dircftly  upon  the 
bridge  over  the   river  Till.      The   foldiers  buiit 
huts  of  earth,  and  covered  them  with  ftraw,   to 

*o'  Buchan.  p.  251. 
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fcreen  thcmfclvcs  from  the  inclemenqr  of  the  ^.d^tji^ 
weather^  which  was  very  rainy,  and  there  waited        " 
the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

When  all  the  Engliih  forces  rendezvoufed  at  Aftntt. 
Bolton  September  5th,  they  were  found  to  amount  ^•®* 
to  twenty- (ix  thoufand  fighting  men,  well  armed 
and  appointed  in  all  refpeAs,  and  impatient  for 
a&ion.  They  marched  September  6th  to  WooUer- 
haugh,  within  three  miles  of  the  Scots  camp,  and 
there  retted  all  the  next  day.  The  earl  of  Surry 
having  diicovered  by  his  fpies  the  fituadon  the' 
Scots  had  chofen,  formed  a  fcheme  which  he 
hoped  would  make  them  relinqui(h  that  advantage. 
Knowing  the  king's  undaunted  courage  and  high 
ienfe  of  hoiiour,  he  wrote  a  letter,  fubfcribed  by 
himfelf  and  all  the  great  men  in  his  army,  reproach- 
ing him  for  having  changed  his  ground  after  he  had 
accepted  the  offer  of  battle,  and  challenging  him 
to  defcend,  like  a  brave  and  honourable  prince^ 
into  the  fpacious  vale  of  Milfield  that  lay  between 
the  two  armies,  and  there  decide  the  quarrel  on 
fair  and  equal  terms.  This  fcheme  did  not  fuc- 
ceed.  The  king  would  not  admit  the  herald  who 
brought  the  letter  into  his  prefence,  but  fcnt  him 
this  verbal  anfwer:  ^'  That  it  did  not  become  an 
<^  earl  to  diftate  to  a  king:  That  he  would  ufe  no 
<'  difhonourable  arts,  and  expefted  victory  from 
"  the  juftice  of  his  caufe  and  the  bravery  of  his 
<<  fubjeAs,  and  not  from  any  advantage  of 
"  ground  "\'* 

«•«  HalU  f,  41* 
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A.  D  1513^  'j-j^g  Englifli  army  decamped  from  Woollcr- 
Mareh  of  haugh  September  8th ;  but  inftead  of  marching 
liihf  "^"  down  the  banks  of  the  Till  towards  the  Scots,  they 
paflcd  that  river  near  Woollcr,  direfted  their 
courfe  towards  Berwick,  and  encamped  that  night 
at  Barmore.  This  made  the  Scots  noblemen  ima- 
gine that  the  enemy  defigncd  to  pafs  the  Tweed  at 
Berwick,  and  plunder  the  fertile  country  of  the 
Merfe;  and  they  importuned  their  fovereign  to  de- 
camp, ^nd  march  to  the  defence  of  his  own  domi- 
nions. But  he  declared  that  his  honour  was  en- 
gaged, and  that  he  was  determined  to  abide  there 
all  the  next  day,  which  was  the  day  appointed  for 
the  battle  "^'. 
Z-mieTin  ^^^  Englifli  dccampcd  from  Barmorc  Friday 
l^rcfcnce.  moming  September  9th,  and  direded  their  courfe 
towards  the  Tweed;  which  feems  to  have  con- 
vinced the  Scots  that  they  defigned  to  pals  that 
river.  About  noon  they  (ct  fire  to  their  huts,  the 
imoke  of  which  prevented  them  from  feeing  their 
enemies,  who  had  changed  their  diredion,  and 
marched  with  great  expedition  towards  the  Till 
When  the  fmoke  was  diffipated,  the  Engli(h  in- 
fantry were  feen  pafling  that  river  by  Twifcl 
bridge,  and  the  cavalry  at  a  ford  a  little  higher.  At 
that  moment  Robert  Borthwick,  who  commanded 
the  artillery,  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  king, 
and  begged  his  permiflion  to  fire  upon  the  bridge, 
which,  he  fa  id,  he  could  break  down,  and  prevent 
the  rear  of  the  enemy  from  pafling.     «  If  you  fire 

ic>3  Hal],  ft4s.    Buchan.  p.  153. 

.    -  *^  one 
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"  one  (hot  upon  the  bridge  (cried  the  infatuated  a.  p.  15 13. 
"  monarch)  I  will  command  you  to  be  hanged, 
«'  drawn,  and  quartered.  I  will  have  all  my 
«'  enemies  before  me,  and  fight  them  fairly  ***♦." 
His  nobles  preffcd  him  to  take  his  ftation  on  a 
rifing  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  whence  he 
might  fee  the  whole  field,  and  give  the  neceflkry 
coimnands.  "  No,  (faid  he,)  I  will  live  and  die 
««  with  my  brave  fubjefts ;  and  if  \ye  obtain  the 
"  viftory,  as  I  hope  we  fliall,  I  will  have  my  Ihare 
"  of  the  honour '*''.'*  An  imprudent  and  fatal 
refolution. 

As  foon  as  the  Englifli  paffed  the  Till  they  were  The  battle 
drawn  up  in  two  lines,  each  confiding  of  a  main  den^^^" 
battle  (as  it  was  called)  in  the  centre,  and  two 
wings,  with  a  ftrong  body  of  referve  in  the  rear 
of  both  lines.  The  Scots  were  drawn  up  in  one 
line,  with  a  body  of  referve  in  the  rear.  The 
battle  began  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  by 
a  difcharge  of  the  artillery  on  both  fides.  Thofe 
of  the  Scots  being  fituatcd  too  high,  the  balls  flew 
over  the  heads  of  their  enemies  i  but  thofe  of  the 
Englrlh  did  great  execution,  which  made  the  Scots 
impatient  to  come  to  a  clofer  engagement.  The 
carls  of  Huntley  and  Hume  made  a  furious  attack 
upon  the  right  wing  of  the  Englifh,  and  threw  it 
into  diforder.  The  undifciplined  Highlanders  in 
the  right  wing  of  the  Scots  army  obfcrving  this 
advantage,  became  ungovernable,  broke  their  ranks, 
and  yulhed  down  in  a  tumultuary  manner  upon  the 
left  wing  of  Ihe  Englifh,  commanded  by  the  lord 

iH  Piifcottie,  p.  116.      '^5  Abercromby,  pt535i  Ho!liBg(h.  p.  300. 

F  f  2  Stanley* 
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Stanley.    They  were  received  with  a  calm  and 
fteady  coun^e;    and  after  a  fierce  and  Moody 
ftruggle>  in  which  their  two  leaders,  the  earls  of 
Argyle  and  Lennox,  fell,  they  were  put  to  fli^^ 
and  purfued  a  confidcrable  way  up  the  hill.     By 
thb  time  the  main  battle  of  the  Scots,  condu&cd 
by  their  Idng  on  foot,  (accompanied  by  his  ami- 
able and  accomplifhed  fon  the  archbifhop  of  Sc 
Andrews,  with  ieveral  other  peribns  eminent  for 
their  rank  and  valour,)   had  engaged  the  main 
batdc  of  the  Englifli,  commanded  by  the  earl  of 
Surry,  afTifted  by  his  i^Iiant  fon  the  lord  adnuraL 
As  thefe  two  great  bodies  approached  each  odicr 
the  archers  difcharged  flights  of  arrows,  widi  one 
of  which,  it  is  faid,  the  king  was.  wounded     They 
foon  came  to  a  clofe  engagement,  hand  to  hand, 
and  body  to  body,  with  fwords,  fpears,  fpikes,  and 
other  inftruments  of  death.     The  earl  of  Surry     , 
was  fupported  by  his  fecond  line  and  by  the  lord    j 
Stanley,   the  king  by  the  earls  of  Bothwell  and    ' 
Hundey,  and  their  followers.     Then  the  batde 
raged  with  uncommon  fury  and  great  flaughtcrj  till 
night  put  an  end  to  the  bloody  conteft,  withoitt 
its  being  known  who  had  obtained  *the  vidory* 
The  Engliih  retired  a  little  from  the  field,  and 
retted  all  night  upon  their  arms.     The  Scots  hav- 
ing lofl  their  leaders,  and  being  near  their  owa 
country,  went  ofF  in  fmall  parties  in  the  night, 
fome  over  the  Tweed  at  Coldflream,  and  others 
jby  the  dry  marches.    The  earl  of  Hume  and  bis 
numerous  followers,  who  had  not  engaged  in  jh^ 
laft  cruel  conttid,  and  odicrs.  who  joined  them, 
3  remained 
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remuncd  on  the  field  all  night,  employed  in  ftrip-  a.d,i5ijw 
ping  the  deJid,  and  retired  early  in  the  morning  ^  ' 
with    their   booty,    leaving   the    cannon   behind 
them"** 

When  the  Englilh  approached  the  field  of  battle  Gmt  loft 
liexc  morning,  they  found  it  abandoned,  and  no  ^  ^^^* 
enemy  to  be  feen,  which  gave  them  a  good  title 
to  claim  the  viftory.  This  title  became  much, 
clearer,  when  the  fiate  of  the  lofs  of  both  armies 
was  known.  In  point  of  numbers,  it  was  nearly 
equal  on  both  fides;  but  in  the  quality  and  im- 
portance of  the  perfons  flain,  it  was  very  differ- 
ent. James,  impelled  by  his  natural  ardour  and 
intrepidity,  rufhed  into  the  midft  of  dangers  and 
his  nobles,  animated,  or  rather  miflcd,  by  his  ex- 
ample, afted  the  fame  part.  The  confcquence  of 
this  was,  that  the  Scots  loft  their  king  and  the 
flower  of  their  nobility  $  a  lofs  which  the  moft 
complete  vidtory  could  not  have  compenlated. 
The  king's  body  was  found  among  the  dead,  and 
known  by  the  lord  Dacres,  who  had  be^n  ambaf- 
fidor  at  his  court  only  a  few  months  before,  and 
was  perfeAly  well  acquainted  with  his  perfon.  It 
was  conveyed  to  Berwick,  and  there  (hewn  to  fir 
William  Scot  and  fir  John  Foreman  his  ierjeant 
porter,  tvho  burft  into  tears  at  the  fight,  and  ac- 
knowledged that  it  was  the  body  of  their  beloved 

te6  Defcriptiont  of  thtt  famous  battle  hare  been  giTen  by  all  our 
hiftoriana  of  both  nations,  and  by  fcTcral  foreigners.  Tbofe  of 
tbem  who  lived  neareft  the  time,  feem  to  have  written  iinder  the  in- 
fluence of  national  prejudices,  and  their  accounts  are  very  contra. 
diAory.  The  abore  is  what  hath  appeared  to  me  moft  probable,  and 
neareft  the  tryth.  ^ 

F  f  3  maftcn 
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maftcr"^  The  idle  contradiAory  talcs  of  his 
cfcape  from  the  battle  that  were  long  believed  by 
the  vulgar,  are  unworthy  of  a  place  in  hiftory. 
Alexander  Stewart,  archbiihop  of  St,  Aodrews,  the 
king's  natural  fon,  and  the  pupil  of  Erafmus,  a 
youth  of  great  hopes,  was  found  dead  by  the  fide 
of  his  royal  father  j  with  George  Hepburn,  the 
marfhal  bifliop  of  the  ifles ;  and  the  abbots  of  Kil- 
winning and  InchefFray.  No  fewer  than  twelve 
earls,  thirteen  lords,  and  about  four  hundred 
knights  and  gendemen  of  Scotland  fell  in  this 
fatal  battle  '^' :  a  moft  deplorable  lofs  to  fo  fmaU 
a  kingdom ;  and  yet  the  furvivors  were  not  dif- 
piritcd'^. 
jamft  The  king*s  body  was  embalmed  at  Berwick,  and 

lent  from  thence  to  the  raonaftery  of  Shcenc  near 
Richmond,  where  it  lay  a  confidcrable  time  un- 
buricd,  becaufe  he  had  been  excommunicated  by 
the  pope  for  his  adherence  to  the  king  of  France, 
and  his  oppofition  to  the  holy  league.  King  Henry 
applied  to  the  pope  to  take  off  the  fentence'of  ex- 
communication, that  he  might  bury  his  late  bro- 
ther-in-law, (who  had',  he  laid,  exhibited  Ggns  of 
contrition  in  his  dying  moments,)  in  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Paul's,  as  he  intended.  His  holinefs,  out  of 
his  regard  to  the  king  of  England,  to  the  royal 
dignity  and  many  virtues  of  the  late  king  of  Scot- 
land, granted  authority  to  the  bilhop  of  London 

»C7  Hall,  f.43. 

*o*  Abtrcroinby,  p.  546.     Weaver*!  Fun.  Mcfn.  p.  834. 
''9  See  fir  David  Dairyinple's  Rcmaiks  on  the  Uifiory  of  Scotlaadi 
p.  147. 

to 
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to  take  oflF  the  fcntencc  of  excommunication,  if  a.d.  1^3. 
upon  trial  he  found  fufficient  evidences  of  his  con-  ^^'"'^"'"^^ 
t^ition"^  This  farce  was  accordingly  a6ledi  the 
dead  prince  was  tried,  abfolved,  and  at  lift  buried, 
not  in  St.  Paul's,  but  in  the  monaftery  of  Shecne, 
where  his  body,  wrapt  in  lead,  was  fcen  long  after 
by  Mr.  Stowe  the  hiftorian  *". 

Tames  IV.  was  killed  at  Floddcn  September  gth,  Charafter 
A.  D,  151  J,  m  the  thircy-nmth  year  of  his  age,  iv. 
and  the  twenty- fifth  of  his  reign.  He  was  of  a 
middle  ftature,  remarkably  ftrong  and  agile.  By 
continual  exercife  he  became  capable  of  bearing 
very  uncommon  degrees  of  labour,  cold,  third, 
and  hunger.  His  face  was  fweet  and  amiable; 
and  he  had  fo  great  a  command  of  his  counte- 
nance, if  not  of  his  paffions,  that  he  feldom  changed 
colour  on  hearing  good  or  bad  news.  He  was 
cafy  of  acccfs,  and  his  deportment  was  at  once 
dignified  and  affable,  never  ufing  harfh  or  fcverc 
cxprcffions,  even  when  he  was  offended.  He  ex- 
celled in  all  the  martial  and  manly  cxercifcs  that 
were  admired  and  faihionable  in  his  time,  and  made 
a  diftinguiftied  figure  at  all  tilts  and  tournaments, 
in  which  he  perfonatcd  king  Arthur,  or  the  lavage 
knight,  in  honour  of  his  lady  the  queen  of  France. 
His  fenfe  of  honour  was  high  and  a  little  romantic, 
having  imbibed  no  fmall  portion  of  the  fpirit  of 
ancient  chivalry,  which  influenced  him  not  only  in 
'his  diverfions,  but  in  his  nioft  important  affairs. 
His  perfonal '  courage  was  of  that  kind  which 
courts  rather  than  avoids  danger  j  and  his  hiftory 

<>«  Rym.  tpm.  xiii.  p*  385.  ^"  Stowe,  p.  494.. 
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affords  a  ftrikiog  proof  chat  a  prince  may  have  too 
much  as  well  as  too  little  perfonal  courage^  and 
chat  the  former  of  thele  extremes  may  be  as  fStfal 
to  himfelf  and  to  his  fubjeds  as  the  latter.     Thoq^ 
he  was  not  learned,  he  was  a  friend  to  learning 
and  contributed  to  promote  it^  both  by  his  laws  and 
by  his  bounty.     Like  his  father,  he  had  a  taftc  for 
the  arts^  particularly  for  ecclefiaftical,  civil,  and 
naval  archicefhire.     He  built  feveral  churches  in  a 
good  ftyle,  repaired  and  ornamented  his  palaces* 
and  his  great  ihip  the  St.  Michael  was  univerially 
admired.      His  court  was  greater  and  more  (plen- 
'  did  than  that  of  any  of  his  predeccflbcs,  or  indeed 
than  his  revenues  could  well  afford.     In  the  admi- 
niftration  of  juftice  he  was  as  rigorous  as  he  was 
equitable,  and  reduced  even  the  remote  parts  of 
his  kmgdom  to  fome  degree  of  order  and  fub- 
miflion  to  the  laws.     Some  of  our  biftorians,  par- 
ticularly bifhop  Lefly,  are  lavifh  in  their  praifes  of 
bis  piety ;  which,  according  to  their  account,  was 
not  of  the  mod  rational  kind,  but  confided  very 
much  in  pilgrimages  to  the  fhrines  of  different 
faints  for  obtaining  the  pardon  of  his  fins  i  and  in 
doing  this,  he  fometimes  added  to  their  number. 
It  was  in  one  of  thele  pious  peregrinations  that  he 
ieduced  the  lady  Jean  Kennedy,  a  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Callillis.     His  inordinate  paflion  for  die 
fcx  was  indeed  the  greateft  blemiih  in  his  cha- 
rafter,  and  proved  one  of  the  caufes  of  his  ruin. 
Bit  iffM.         James  IV.  had  by  his  queen  four  fons :— -i .  James, 
born  February  asth,  A.  D.  1508,  who  died  I4di 
July  151Q.     a,  Arthur,  born  aothOftober  1509, 

who 
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who  died  in  his  infancy.    3.  James,  born  5th  April  a.p.  i$i> 
15x1,  who  fucceeded  him.    4.  Alexander,  a  poft- 
humous  fon,  born  30th  April  15 14,  who  died  15th 
January  15 17.    His  natural  children  mentioned  in 
hiftory  were  thefc: — i.  Alexander  archbifhop  of 
St.  Andrews,  by  Mary  Boyd,  daughter  of  Archi- 
bald Boyd  of  Bonlhaw.     2.  Catherine,  married  tQ 
James  earl  of  Morton,  by  the  fame  lady.    3.  J  ames 
carl  of  Moray,  by  lady  Jean  Kennedy,  a  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Caflillis.    4.  Margaret,  married  to 
John  lord  Gordon,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  John 
lord  Drummond*      5.  Jean  married  to  Malcolm 
lord  Fleming,  by  lady  Ilabel  Stewart,  daughter  of 
James  earl  of  Buchan  "\ 


SECT.      II. 

JFrom  the  4cceffion  of  James  Y.  A.  D.  15 13,  to  his 
Deaths  A.  D.  1 542. 

A  T  the  acceffion  of  James  V.  when  he  was  only  State  of 
one  year  five  months  and  four  days  old,  Scot-  ^^^  *"  * 
land  was  in  great  confufion  and  diftrefs ;  a  fcene  of 
ibrrow  and  lamentation  for  the  lofs  of  the  king, 
the  flower  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  of  fome 
thouiands  of  inferior  rank,  w^o  all  fell  in  the  fatal 
batde  of  Flodden.  But  in  the  midft  of  this  diftrels 
no  fymptoms  of  defpair  appeiared,  no  thoughts  of 
fubmiflion  were  entertained.    An  invafion  was  ex* 

"t  Crawford*!  Hiftory  of  the  Stewarts,  p.  3s,  33. 
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pc£lcd,  and  a  vigorous  refiftancc  was  refolvcd"\ 
Contrary  to  their  expeftation,  the  enemy  did  not 
difcover  a   great  inclination  to  improve  the  ad- 
vantage they  had  gained.     A  troop  of  fixty  horfe- 
men  ventured  to  pafs  the  Tweed  and  Coldftrcam 
on  the  morning  after  the  battle,  and  were  all  taken 
prifoners  "*.     Though  the  earl  of  Surry  was  fuf- 
ficiently  elated  by  his  viftory,  he  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  purfue  it,  but  difbanded  his  army  and 
returned  to  London,  which  gave  the  Scots  leifurc 
to  fettle  their  government. 
The  queen       The  late  king  had  by  his  laft  will  appointed  the 
'^**"  *        queen  to  be  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  guardian 
to  her  fon,  while  flie  continued  a  widow.     In  that 
capacity    (he    called   a   convention   of  the  three 
eftates  to  meet  at  Stirling  December  21ft,  where 
they  fwore  fealty  to  their  infant  monarch,  and  then 
adjourned  to  Edinburgh,  to  hold  a  parliament  "*. 
By  this  parliament  the  queen  was  acknowledged 
regent,  though  no  woman  before  had  ever  borne 
that  office ;  but  a  cabinet  council  was  appointed, 
confiding  of  James  Beaton,  archbilhop  of  Glaf- 
gow,   the  carls  of  Arran,  Huntley,   and  Angus, 
without  whofc  advice  fhc  was  to  tranfaft  no  bufincls 
of  importance  "*. 
A.D.  1514.       ^s  foon  as  the  queen  was  thus  eftabliJhed  in  the 

The  queen  ^ 

writes  to      government,  (he  wrote  to  her  brother,  the  king  of 

Wbro-       England,   carneftly  intreating  him  not  to  diftrcfs 

her  and  her  infant   fon,  his  neareft  relations,  by 

making  war  upon  them.     Henry,  who  was  natu- 

"1  Epiflolie  R.  S.  torn.  \.  p.  186.  "4  Hall,  f.43. 

"5  Lefly,  p.  367,  »«^  Ibid, 

rally 
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rally  afFcdionate  to  his  relations,  anfwcred,  that  a.p-'S^4» 
the  Scots  fhould  have  cither  peace  or  war  as  they 
inclined.  If  they  chofe  war,  they  fhould  have 
war;  if  they  chofe  peace,  they  fhould  have  peace  *". 
This  was  a  prudent,  as  well  as  a  humane  refolu* 
tion  ;  as  he  was  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  France, 
in  which  he  had  been  (hamcfully  dcfcrted  by  his 
faithlcfs  confederates,  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and 
the  king  of  Spain.  A  truce  for  one  year  and  one 
day,  it  is  faid,  was  made  in  the  beginning  of  this 
year 5  but  of  this  there  is  not  fufficient  evidence. 

The  queen  was  delivered  of  a  fon  April  30th,  The 
who  was  named  Alexander,  but  died  January  15th,  2»n?afe. 
A.  D.  1 5 17.  This  princefs  was  only  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  her  age  j  and  though  fhe  knew  that 
the  continuance  of  her  power  depended  on  her 
continuing  a  widow,  love  triumphed  over  ambition, 
and  flic  married,  Auguft  6th,  Archibald  Douglas, 
carl  of  Angus,  without  having  confulted  her  bro- 
ther, the  king  of  England,  or  any  of  her  own  counciK 
She  had  this  apology  to  make  for  herfelf,  that  tHc 
nobleman  fhe  had  chofen  for  her  hufband  was 
young,  handfome,  rich,  and  powerful,  the  head 
of  one  of  the  niofl  illuftrious  families  ia  the  king- 
dom. This  marriage,  however,  was  unfortunate,- 
and  proved  the  fourcc  of  much  difquie't  to  hcrfclfi 
and  of  many  calamities  to  Scotland  "*• 

On  the  day  after  the  queen's  marriagci  Auguft 
7  th,  a  p^acc  was  concluded  at  London,  between 
France  and  England,  in  which  the  Scots,  as  the 
allies  of  France,  were  comprehended,  on  the  fol- 

"7  Drumroondi  p.  156.    Buclun«  p.  156.  i^'  Lc^y*  P-  370* 
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A.D. i5i4>  lowing  reafonable  conditions:  i.  That  the  Scots 
did  not  invade  England,  by  the  authority  of  thdr 
government,  after  the  15th  of  September  next 
fi.  That  they  did  not  make  any  iacurfion  without 
chat  authority,  with  above  three  hundred  men. 
3.  That  they  intimated  their  wilHngneis  to  be  com- 
prehended in  the  peace  "'.  This  is  a  proof  that 
there  was  no  truce  between  the  Englifh  and  Scots 
at  this  time.  It  is  alfo  a  proof  that  the  French  did 
not  deferve  the  reproaches  that  have  been  caft  upon 
them  by  fome  of  our  hiftorians,  of  having  aban- 
doned the  Scots  in  this  treaty,  who  had  fu&rcd  fo 
much  on  their  account'*^.  Le^is  KII.  was  inca- 
pable of  an  aAion  fo  difhonourable. 

Dttke  ef         No  fooncT  wcrc  the  Scots  delivered  from  all  ap- 

cfaofen  go-  prthenfions  of  a  war  with  England,  than  they  fell 
into  the  moft  violent  internal  broils.  Thefe  were 
occafioned  partly  by  a  competition  for  the  arch- 
biihopric  of  St.  Andrews,  which  (hall  be  related  10 
its  proper  place,  and  partly  by  the  queen's  mar- 
riage. When  that  marriage  was  made  public,  it 
gave  great  offence  to  ieveral  of  the  young  nobility, 
who  thought  themfelves  flighted,  and  to  fome  of 
the  ancient  counfellors,  who  had  not  been  con- 
fulced ;  but  to  none  more  than  to  the  archbifhopof 
Giaigow  and  the  earl  of  Arran,  two  of  the  cabinet 
council  appointed  by  parliament.  The  queen  de- 
volved all  her  authority  upon  her  hufband,  who, 
we  may  prefume,  was  not  a  litttle  elated  by  fo 
great  an  accefTion  of  honour,  power,  and  weakfa, 
which  increafed    the  number  and  inflamed  die 

>'9  Rya^  com.xiti.  p«4i9.  *^<^  I-^fly*  p*  37V« 
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paffions  of  his  enemies.     It  was  the  common  cry  ^'P  «5^4^ 

of  thcie  enemies,  that  the  queen  had  forfeited  all 

tiik  to  the  government  by  her  marriage,  and  that 

another  governor  fhould  be  immediately  chofen* 

They  did  not  agree  fo  well  in  their  choice  of  the 

pcrfon   to  be   advanced  to  that  dignity.     Some 

propofed  the  earlof  Arran,  the  king's  near  relation^ 

but  Alexander  lord  Hume,  who,  on  account  of 

his  great  experience,  his  great  eftate,  and  numerous 

vaflals,  had  no  little  influence^  fo  ftrenuoufly  fup-* 

ported   the  nomination  of  the  duke  of  Albany^ 

chat  he  was  chofen,  and  a  deputation  was  fent  into 

France,  to  invite  him  to  come  immediately  into 

Scotland,  to  take  upon  him  the  government  of  the 

k'uigdom  **'. 

John  duke  of  Albany  ftood  in  the  fame  relation  EmVafly. 
to  the  king  with  the  earl  of  Arrari,  but  with  this 
advantage,  that  it  was  by  the  male  line.  The 
carl  of  Arran  was  the  fon  of  the  lady  Margaret^ 
fiftcr  to  James  III.;  the  duke  was  the  fon  of 
Alexander  duke  of  Albany,  brother  to  that  prince* 
The  duke  inherited  great  eftates  in  France  by  his 
mother  the  countefs  of  Boulogne,  was  in  high 
favour  with  the  king  of  France,  and  had  acquired 
the  reputation  of  a  brave  and  able  commander  in 
the  wars  of  Italy.  Though  Lewis  XII,  was  pleafed 
to  fee  one  of  his  fubjefts,  on  whofe  attachment  he 
could  depend,  advanced  to  the  government  of 
Scotland,  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  give 
umbrage  to  the  king  of  England,  (with  whom  he 
bad  lately  concluded  a  peace,  and  whofe  fitter  he 
was  about   to  marry,)  by  fending  the  duke  of 

<^>  Leflj,  p.  169.    Buchan.  p^  156, 
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A.p.T4f4.>  Albany  to  fupplant  his  other  fiflcr,  the  queen  of 
Scotland.      Nor  was   the   duke   very  willing   to 
undertake  the  government  of  a  nation  to  whofe 
language,  laws,  and  manners  he  was  a  ftrangcr,  till 
be  knew  with  what  powers  he  was  to  be  inverted, 
and  what  advantages  he  was  to  enjoy.      In  par- 
ticular, he  infiftcd  on  being  reftorcd  to  his  father's 
honours  and  eftates  that  had  been  confifcated  and 
annexed  to  the  crown.     He  fcnt  his  friend,  mon- 
fieur  De  La  Beaute,  who  arrived  in  Scodand  No- 
vember 20th,  to  excufe  his  not  coming  till  after  the 
king  of  France's   marriage,    (at   which  he   was 
obliged  to  attend,)  and  to  fettle  all  preliminaries. 
His  party  was  now  fo  ftrong  that  preliminaries 
were   foon   fettled  i    he   was   rcftored   to    all  his 
father's  honours  and  eftates  and  by  way  of  fecu- 
rity,  4  the  caftle  of  Dunbar  was  delivered   to  his 
♦  ambaflador '".  * 

A.D.f5r5.       In  the  mean  time  Scotland  was  a  fcene  of  the 
ibte<?  *   moft    deplorable    anarchy.      The  heads  of  clans 
^^'"'^^     purfued  their  family  feuds  without  reftraint;  thieves 
and. robbers  followed  their  infamous  employments 
with  impunity ;  the  poor  and  peaceable  were  plun- 
dered and  opprefled.     The  queen,  or  rather  thq 
earl  of  Angus  in  her  name,  continued  to  exercifc 
fome  authority ;  but  it  ferved  only  to  increafc  the 
diforders  of  their  country,   and  the  number  and 
violence  of  their  own  enemies.     Provoked  at  the 
exclamations  of  Beaton,   archbifhop  of  Glafgow, 
againfi:  their  marriage,  they  deprived  him  of  the 
office  of  chancellor.      This  inflamed  his  rcfcnt- 
raent  beyond  meafure.     He  put  on  armour  under 

m  Drummond,  p.  i6o, 
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his  pontifical  robes,  came  to  Edinburgh  at  the  ^'P'^j'5> 
head  of  the  vaflals  of  his  fee,  and  being  joined  by 
the  Hamiltons,  fought  a  kind  of  pitched  battle 
againft  Angus  and  the  Douglaffes  in  the  ftreets  of 
the  metropolis  "'.  In  this  aftion  the  prelate  and 
his  friends  were  put  to  flight,  about  fcventy  were 
•killed,  and  among  thefe  were  feveral  perfons  of 
rank.  The  carls  of  Lennox  and  Glencairn  took 
the  caftle  of  Dunbarton  by  furprife,  and  turned  out 
the  lord  Erfkine  and  his  garrifon  '**.  Thefe  and 
other  difordefs  made  the  nation  in  general,  and 
cfpecially  thofe  who  favoured  the  French,  im- 
patient for  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Albany,  from 
whofe  adminiftration  they  expefted  great  advan- 
tages. The  prevalence  of  the  French  party,  and 
the  popularity  of  the  duke  of  Albany,  were  fo' 
great  at  this  time,  that  the  queen  and  her  hufband 
thought  it  prudent  to  fecure  an  afylum  in  England; 
and  on  January  23d,  they  obtained  a  fafe-condu6l 
for  themfelves  and  three  hundred  perfons  in  their 
company,  to  come  into  England  and  refide  in  it 
one  year  ***. 

Though  the  duke  of  Albany  had  been  much  Arrival  of 
importuned  by  his  party  in  Scotland  to  haftcn  his  Albany! 
arrival  in  that  kingdom,  he  was  detained  in  France 
feveral  months  by  various  events ;  particularly  by 
the    marriage   of   Lewis  XII.   with  the    princefs  "" 
Mary  of  England,  the  death  of  that  prince,   the 
acceffion  of  Francis  I.  and  the  negotiations  of  peace 
between  France  and  England.     While  thefe  things 
were  in  agitation,  it  was  not  thought  prudent  to 

«*l  Pitfcotiic,  p.  I2Z.         «*4  Lcfly,  p.  374..        "5  Rym.  p.  473. 
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provoke  Htnry^  by  lending  the  duke  into  Scodaiid« 
But  the  treaty  of  peace  (in  wliich  the  Scots  wcie 
included)  having  been  figned  April  5th*  he  was 
permitted  to  depart  with  a  convoy  gf  eight  ftoiic 
Ihips,  and  landed  May  1 8th  at  the  town  of  Ayr  '**. 

Ykriia.  The  nobility  and  gentry  of  both  parties  crowded 

from  all  corners  to  attend  the  duke,  as  ibon  as 
they  heard  of  his  arrival^  and  condbded  him  to 
the  capital.  The  queen,  yielding  with  a  good 
grace  to  a  torrent  that  (he  could  not  ftem,  met 
him  between  Glafgow  and  Edinburgh,  with  her 
congratulations,  which,  we  may  prefume^  were 
not  very  fincere  '*^  In  a  parliament  that  met  at 
Edinburgh  July  12th,  the  three  eftates  took  an 
oath  of  obedience  to  the  duke  of  Albany,  as  guar- 
dian to  the  king  and  governor  of  the  kingdom 
during  the  king's  minority ;  and  the  duke  took  an 
oath  to  protefk  them  in  all  their  liberties,  and 
to  govern  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 
The  duke  was  put  in  pofleQion  of  all  his  father's 
eftates  and  honours,  and  his  titles  in  all  public  afis 
were  thcfe :  John  duke  of  Albany,  earl  of  March, 
Mar,  and  Garcoch,  lord  of  Annandalc  and  the 
Ifle  of  Man,  tutor  to  the  king,  and  regent  of 
Scotland  "•*. 

P^te.  The  duke  immediately  after^he  landed  entered 

upon  the  government,  and  wrote  from  Glalgow 
May  lid,  to  the  king  of  France;  notifying  bis 
approbation  of  a  letter  that  had  been  written  to 

>*6  RyiD.  p.  476— 487.    Epift*  Regum  Scoconinif  P«sS3* 
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that  king  by  the  council  of  Scotland  three  days  ;^'P'5'5; 
before  his  arrival;  giving  their  confcnt  to  be  com- 
prehended in  the  peace  he  had  lately  made  with 
England,  The  letter  of  the  Scots  council,  which 
he  thus  approved,  was  a  very  Ipirited  performance ; 
in  which  they  told  the  king  of  France,  that  they 
had  entertained  no  thoughts  of  a. peace  or  truce 
with  England,  but  bad  been  refolved  upon  revenge; 
and  that  it  was  out  of  refpedb  to  him,  and  at  hb 
carneft  requeft,  that  they  confcnted  to  be  compre- 
hended in  the  peace  "•. 

A  kind  of  peace  with  England,  though  certainly  Thclawi 
not  very  cordial,  being  thus  reftored,  the  duke 
applied  himfelf  with  vigour  to  corredt  the  internal 
diforders  of  the  ftate,  by  eftabliftiing  the  authority 
of  the  laws,  and  bringing  thofe  who  violated  them 
to  juftice.  To  convince  the  great  that  they  were 
no  longer  to  commit  adts  of  violence  with  impu- 
nity, he  l)rought  the  lord  Drummond  to  trial,  for 
having  given  the  lord  Lion  a  blow  within  the  ' 
verge  of  the  court,  confifcated  his  eftate,  and  with 
great  difficulty  was  prevailed  upon  to  fpare  his 
life  "^  One  Peter  Moffat,  a  noted  robber,  having 
had  the  impudence  to  appear  at  court,  was  fcized, 
condemned,  and  executed;  which  ftruck  terror 
into  all  his  aflbciates^  and  others  of  a  fimilar  cha- 
rafter  '"•  By  thefe  and  other  fpirited  afts  of  juftice, 
a  vifible  change  was  foon  produced  on  the  ftate  of 
the  country  j  and  fccurity,  peace,  and  good  order, 
were  introduced, 

»*9  Rym.  p,  508— Si».  "1«  Lcily,  p.  z^o, 
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A.  p.  1515,  Henry  VIII.  was  far  from  being  pleafed  with 
tetter  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  duke  of  Albany  in  the 
the  pope,  government  of  Scotland,  as  he  knew  him  to  be 
wholly  devoted  to  France.  He  attempted  there- 
fore to  deprive  him  of  that  government^  by 
aflliming  it  to  himfelf^  on  account  of  his  being 
uncle  to  the  young  king,  and  confequently  the 
natural  guardian  of  his  perfon,  and  proteftor  of 
his  dominions.  This  claim,  which  Henry  had 
communicated  to  the  pope,  roufcd  the  indignation 
and  jealoufy  of  the  Scots-  They  wrote  a  very 
ftrong  letter  to  his  holinefe  July  3d,  in  which  they 
declared,  that  their  king,  with  the  confcnt  of  the 
three  eftatcs,  and  of  the  queen  his  mother,  had 
chofen  his  neareft  relation  the  duke  of  Albany,  for 
his  guardian  and  governor  of  his  kingdom  i  that 
the  kings  of  Scotland,  in  their  minority,  had  never 
needed  any  foreign  protestors ;  and  particularly, 
that  the  kings  of  England,  though  they  had  often 
,  attempted  it,  had  never  obtained  any  authority 
cv^r  them,  or  direftion  in  their  affairs.  In  the 
conclufion>  they  conjure  the  pope  not  to  confider 
any  perfon  as  governor  of  Scotland  but  the  duke 
of  Albany,  and  to  grant  the  prelacies  of  the  king- 
dom only  on  his  nomination  "*. 
The  regent  Though  the  duke  of  Albany  was  an  accom- 
deceivtfi.  pijfj^^j  princc,  and  animated  with  the  beft  inten- 
tions, he  laboured  under  fome  difadvantages,  that 
rendered  his  adminiftration  neither  fo  comfortable 
to  himfelf,  nor  fo  beneficial  to  his  country,  as  it 
would  othcrwife  have  been.     A  ftranger  to  the 

>)«  Ryro.  p*  5T3t    Epift.  Regum  Scotonim^  P»s3}* 
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language,  laws>  and  manners  of  the  people  in 
general,  and  unacquainted  with  the  charadlers, 
connexions,  and  circumftanccs  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  nation,  he  was  expofed  to  the  danger  of 
being  deceived,  and  infefted  with  the  paffions  of 
thoie  from  whom  he  received  his  information. 
This  aftually  happened.  John  Hepburn,  prior  of 
St.  Andrews,  unfortunately  gained  his  confidence^ 
and  gave  him  fuch  impreffions  as  he  pleafcd. 
Hepburn  was  eloquent,  plaufible,  and  infmuating, 
but  deceitful,  covetous,  and  vindiftivej  inflamed 
with  the  mod  implacable  hatred  againft  the  earl  of 
Angus  and  the  lord  Hume,  becaufe  they  had  fuc- 
cefsfully  oppofed  his  pretenfions  to  the  primacy. 
He  laboured  therefore  with  much  art  and  affiduity 
to  alienate  the  mind  of  the  regent  from  tbofc  two 
noblemen,  and  to  infpire  him  with  jcaloufy  of  their 
power  and  ambition;  and  his  labours  were  too 
fuccefsful "". 

The  lord  Hume  foon  perceived  a  change  in  the  A  confpi; 
countenance  and  behaviour  of  the  regent  towards  "^^' 
him,  which  he  could  not  bear  with  patience. 
Irritated  at  his  ingratitude,  and  too  proud  to  en- 
dure contempt,  he  refolved  upon  revenge,  and 
determined  \o  pull  him  .down  from  the  eminence 
to  which  he  had  raifed  him.  With  this  view  he 
folicited  a  reconciliation  with  the  queen  and  her 
hufband,  which  was  eafily  obtained;  and  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  queen  Ihould  fly  with  her  two  fons 
into  England,  and  put  herfelf  and  them  under  the 
protcftion  of  her  brother*     But  this  mioft  dangcr- 
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ous  plot  being  difcovered  to  the  regent,  he  flew  to 
Stirling  Auguft  loth^  was  admitted  into  the  cafUe^ 
and  committed  the  two  princes  to  the  cuftody 
of  three  noblemen  on  whole  fidelity  he  could  de- 
pend "♦• 
^Iratort"         ^^^  confpirators   finding  that  their  plot  was 
flytoEng.  difcovered,  confulted  their  iafety  by  flight.    The 
lord  Hume,  with  his  brother  William,  and  a  num- 
ber of  his  mofl:re(blute  followers,  retired  into  Eng- 
land, where  they  were  well  received.    The  queen, 
and  her  hufl^and  the  earl  of  Angus,  took  fanduary 
in  a  nunnery  at  Coldftream,  and  there  waited  the 
return  of  a  meflcngcr  they  had  fent  to  the  court  of 
England.      The  meflfenger  returned  with  orders 
to  the  lord  Dacres,  warden  of  the  marches,  to  re- 
ceive the  queen  of  Scotland  with  all  the  honours 
due  to  her  rank,  and  conduct  her  to  the  caftle  of 
Harborle.    In  that  caftle  flie  was  delivered  Oftober 
7  th,  of  a  daughter,  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas, 
who  became  the  mother  of  lord  Damly,  and  the 
grandmother  of  king  James,  the  firft  monarch  of 
Great  Britain*". 

The  queen's  retreat,  or  rather  flight,  gave  no 
little  uneafincfs  to  the  regent.  He  wiflied  to  prc- 
ferve  peace  with  England,  and  he  apprehended 
that  file  would  give  fo  provoking  a  repreiencadoa 
of  his  conduft  as  would  produce  a  war.  To  pre- 
vent this,  he  difpatched  an  ambaflTador  to  London, 
to  exprcfs  the  great/  furprife  and  forrow  he  had 
felt  on  the  queen's  retreat ;  to  declare  that  he  had 
given  her  no  reafon  for  taking  that  ftep  -,  and  to 

*S4  fittchan.  p.  159.    Lefly.  p.  377.  >H  Ibid. 
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give  the  ftrongcft  aflurances  that  if  fhc  would  re-  a.  0.1515, 
turn  ihc  fhould  be  treated  with  all  poffi|Dle  rcfpcdt 
and  honour,  and  permitted  to  enjoy  all  her  poflef- 
fions  and  rights  in  peace  "'*.  Thcfe  declarations 
prevented  a  war,  but  did  not  induce  the  queen 
to  return. 

The  lord  Hume,  and  the  defperadoes  who  fol-  i^fJ  . 
lowed  him,  haraflcd  the  borders  of  Scotland,  in  the  prlfonccU ' 
months  of  Auguft  and  September,  with  frequent 
incurfions,  which  fo  irritated  the  regent,  that  he 
caufed  all  their  houfcs  and  lands  to  be  feized,  and 
marched  with  fome  troops  to  the  borders,  to  put 
a  (lop  to  thefe  depredations.  The  carl  of  Angus, 
who  had  remained  quiet,  having  received  a  private 
invitation  and  promife  of  impunity,  came  to  the 
regent  and  was  very  favourable  received.  The 
lord  Hume  and  his  brother,  either  encouraged  by 
this,  or  difpirited  by  their  loffcs,  came  Odkobcr  6th, 
and  threw  themfclves  at  the  regent's  feet,  and 
implored  his  mercy  5  but  they  did  not  meet  with 
the  fame  favourable  reception.  They  were  con- 
duced to  Edinburgh,  committed  to  the  caftle,  to 
the  cuftody  of  their  brother-in-law,  the  carl  of 
Arran,  with  a  declaration,  that  if  he  fufFcred  them 
to  efcape  he  fhould  be  confidered  as  guilty  of  high 
treafon  '*^ 

It  is  difficult,  or  rather  impoflible,  to  difcover  Rebellion. 
the  fecret  motives  that  influenced  the  conduft  of 
that  powerful  turbulent  nobleman  Alexander  lord 
Hume  on  many  occafions,  and  particularly  in  the 
great  exertions  he  ufcd  to  deprive  the  queen  of  the 
regency,   to  prevent  the  eleftion  of  the  earl  of 
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Arran,  his  filler's  hufband,    and  to  promote  the 
eleftion   of   the    duke   of  Albany,    an    abfolutc 
ilranger.     But  he  difcovered  no  little  art  in  his 
attempts  to   pull  down  Albany    from   the  high 
ftation  to  which  he  had  contributed  fo  much  to 
raife  him.     He  not  only  drew  his  two  moft  mortal 
enemies,  the  queen  and  the  carl  of  Angus,  into  a 
plot  againft   the   regent,    but   he  now  prevailed 
upon  his  keeper,  the  earl  of  Arran,  to  betray  his 
truft,  by  fetting  him  and  his  brother  at  liberty,  and 
even  to  join  with  them  in  an  open  rebellion  "*• 
They  all  three  went  out  of  the  caftle  on  foot  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  in  the  month  of  Oftober, 
and  made  all  poffible  hade  to  raife  their  followers. 
The  regent,  greatly  incenfed  at  the  treachery 
of  Arran  and  the  inveteracy  of  Hume,  railed  a 
body  of  troops  with  his  ufual  celerity,  and  invefted 
the, caftle  of  Hamilton,  refolving  to  raze  it  to  the 
foundation.    But  this  caftle  contained  a  very  power- 
ful defender,   who  faved    both  it  and   its  owner 
from  dcftruftion.     This  was  the  lady  Margaret 
Stewart  countefs  Dowager  of  Arran,  daughter  of 
James  II.  fifterof  James  III.  and  apnt  of  James  IV. 
and  of  the  duke  of  Albany.     At  the  earneft  fup- 
plicaticn  of  this  venerable  lady,  the  duke  defifted 
from  the  fiege,  and  promifed  to  pardon  her  fon, 
the  earl  of  Arran,  upon  his  fubmiffion.     The  cari 
informed  of  this,  fubmitted  and  was  pardoned  **•. 
The  lord  Hume,  not  having  fo  powerful  an  inter- 
ceflbr,  was  not  treated  with  the  fame  lenity.     By 
?  parliament  that  was  fitting  at  the  time  of  his 
pfcape,  he  and  his  two  brothers,  David  and  Wil- 
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Ham,  were  declared  rebels,  and  their  eftates  confif- 
cated.  The  Humes,  enraged  by  thofc  fevcre  pro- 
ceedings, returned  to  their  predatory  incurfiansj 
in  one  of  which  they  burnt  the  town  of  Dunbar, 
only  twenty-feven  miles  from  Edinburgh.  Such 
were  the  confufions  that  reigned  in  Scotland 
A.  D.  1515. 

The  commiffioners  of  the  two  kingdoms  met  A.D.Js^g. 
at  Coldingham  in  January,  A.  D.  151 6,  and  con-  '^^'^'*"' 
eluded  a  truce  from  the  middle  of  that  month  to 
Whitfunday.      After  much   oppofition   from  the 
Scots  commiffioners  the  lord  Hume  was  compre- 
hended in  this  truce,  which  faved  that  turbulent 
chieftain   once   more  from   the   deftruftion  with 
which  he  was  threatened.     His  attainder  was  taken 
off  by  a  parliament  that  met  in  May,  and  he  was 
reftored  to  his  eftate  and  honpurs ;  but  with  this 
cxprefs  declaration,  that  if  he  committed  any  new 
afts  of  rebellion  or  difobedience,   all  his  former  . 
crimes  fliould  be  remembered  againft  him  in  judg- 
ment "♦^ 

The  duke  of  Albany,  and  the  earl  of  Angus  the  Q»!^n 
queen's  hufband,  endeavoured  to  perfuade  her  to  IngiliV* 
return  to  Scotland,  by  giving  her  the  ftrongeft  ^*'""- 
affurances  of  an   honourable  reception,   and  the 
enjoyment  of  all  her  rights  "*',  but  in  vain ;  fhc 
was  a  princefs  of  ftrong  paffions,  and  when  once 
offended  not  eafily  appeafcd.     Having  fpcnt  the 
winter  and  fpring  in  the  caftle  of  Harbotle,  (he  let 
out  for  London,  where  (he  arrived  May  3d,  and 
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was  received  in  the  mod  affcdionatc  manner  by  her 
brother  king  Henry  and  her  fitter  Mary,  queen 
dowager  of  France  ***. 
Corre-  '         xhe  quccn  of  Scotland  did  not*  conceal  her  ani- 
poo  tnft.  ^^g^y  againft  the  duke  of  Albany,  or  her  fears 
for  the  fafcty  of  her  fon  in  the  cuftody  of  the 
neareft  heir  to  his  crown ;  and  Ihe  feems  to  have 
infpired  her  brother  with  the  fame  paflions.     Am- 
baffadors  from  Scotland  were  then  in  London  ne» 
gotiating  a  truce,  and  by  them  Henry  fent  a  letter 
to  the  three  cftates,  exprcfling  in  very  ftrong  terms 
his  apprehcnfions  for  the  fafety  of  the  infant  king 
his  nephew,  and  intreating  them  to  diveft  the  duke 
of  Albany  of  the  regency,  and  oblige  him  to  re- 
turn to  Frahce,  as  the  only  means  of  preferving 
peace  between  the  two  kingdoms.     To  this  letter 
the  parliament  of  Scotland  returned  a  refpedful, 
but  very  fpirited  anfwer ;  in  which  they  gave  the 
duke  of  Albany  a  very  high  charaftcr,  for  his  wif- 
•dom,   probity,  and  honour,  and  his  tender  care  of 
the  perfon  of  their  young  king;  "  againil  whom," 
faid  they,  "  we  firmly  believe  he  would  not  attempt* 
"  any  thing,    to  obtain  the  three   kingdoms  of 
**  France,  England,  and  Scotland.**     They  vin- 
dicated their  own  conduft  in  chufing  the  duke  to 
be  regent  of  the  kingdom  and  tutor  of  the  king, 
as  agreeable  to  the   laws   of  their  country  and 
pradice  of  their  anccftors;  and  declared,  that  they 
could  not  deprive  him  of  the  high  office  to  which 
they  had  voluntarily  raifed  him,  without  difhonour- 
ing  themfelves  **'.     This  letter  was  fubfcribed  and 
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fcaled  by  all  the  prelates  and  lords  of  parliament  at  a.  d.  1516. 
Edinburgh  July  4th,  A.  D.  15 16. 

The  duke  of  Albany  fent  his  friend,  the  count  Propo- 
Dc  Fayette,   to  the   court  of  England  with  this    "*°"'* 
letter,  together  with  certain  propofuions  from  him- 
fclf,    tending   to  remove   mifunderftandings,   and 
promote  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms.     Thefc 
propofitions,  ten  in  number,  were  well  calculated 
to  prefcrve  peace  upon  equitable  terms  ;  but  con- 
tained no  conceflions  that  indicated  a  fear  of  war, 
and    breathed   the   fame   bold  independent  fpirit 
with  the  parliament's  letter.     They  were  referred 
by  Henry  to  his  favourite,  cardinal  Wolfey ;    and 
that  haughty  prelate  aflented  to  them  all,  with  a 
few  trivial  explanations,  to  fave  the  appearance  of 
an  implicit  compliance.      For  example,    by  the 
eighth  article  it  is  propofed,  that  the  cuftody  and 
fafc-kecping  of  the  king  of  Scots  Ihould  belong 
to  the  members  of  his  council  and  the  three  eftates 
of  parliament,  and  that  no  other  perfon  Ihould  pre- 
fume  to  intermeddle  with  it.     Though  this  article 
'  was  evidently  contrived  to  prevent  the  interference 
of  the  king  of  England,  the  cardinal  aflented  to 
it,  with  this  unmeaning  addition,  "  provided  the        ' 
^'  king  of  Scots  be  fafely  kept."     Three  of  the 
articles  were  calculated  to  engage  the  queen  dow- 
ager to  return  to  Scodand,  which  the  duke  of  Al- 
bany very  much  defired ;    knowing  fhe  could  do 
him  lefs  hurt  there,  than  in  the  court  of  England. 
The  cardinal,  in  his  maftcr's  name,  figned  his  af- 
fent  to  all  the  propofitions  July  24th  5  and  on  the 
laft  day  of  that  month  he  figned  a  prolongation  of 
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the  truce  to  November  30th,  A.  D.  15 17,  that  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  kingdoms  might  have 
time  to  negotiate  a  peace  ■^. 
^*^  The  prolongation  of  the  truce  with  England 

gave  the  regent  leifure  to  attend  to  the  internal 
police  of  the  country,  and  to  call  the  moft  dan- 
gerous difturbers  and  plunderers  to  an  account. 
The  baron  of  Strouan,  a  highland  chieftain,  who, 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  robbers  of  his  own  clan, 
had  long  harafled  the  neighbouring  countries,  was 
apprehended  by  the  earl  of  Athol,  and  beheaded 
at  Loguria],    which  ftruck  terror  into   the  other 
plunderers  of  the  remote  parts  **'.     The  next  per- 
fon  he  attacked  was  of  a  higher  rank  and  much 
greater  power.     This  was  Alexander  lord  Hume> 
hereditary  chamberlain  of  Scotland,  warden  of  all 
the  marches,  and  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  war- 
like clan  i  a  nobleman  formidable  by  his  power  and 
riches,    but  ftill  more  formidable  by  his  anful, 
fadlious,  and  daring  charafter.     While  the  regent 
refided  at  Faulkland  in  Auguft  this  year,  Hepburn, 
prior  of  St.  Andrews,  was  often  with  him  in  pri- 
vate, and  filled  his  mind  with  fo  much  dread  and 
jealoufy  of  lord  Hume,  that  he  determined  his  de- 
ftruftion.     To  accomplifh  this,  he  came  to  Edin- 
burgh in  September,  and  called  a  convenrion  of 
the  nobles,  to  which  he  invited  lord  Hume  by 
particular  letters,   earncftly  intreating  his  attend- 
ance.     He  accordingly  fet  out,  (contrary  to  the 
advice  of  fcveral  of  his  friends,)  accompanied  by 
his  brother  William,  and  his  friend  fir  Andrew 
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Ker  of  Firnchurft.  They  were  received  by  the 
regent  with  every  mark  of  regard  they  could  defire, 
but  were  foon  after  feized  and  committed  to  differ- 
ent prifons.  They  were  not  fuffered  to  languifli 
long  in  confinement.  The  lord  Hume  and  his 
brother  were  brought  to  their  trial  Oftober  loth* 
The  recent  offences  of  which  they  were  accufcd, 
were  probably  not  very  great,  but  advantage  was 
taken  of  that  fingular  claufe  in  their  lad  pardon, 
•*  That  if  they  committed  any  new  offences,  their 
^*  pardon  fhould  be  null  and  void,  and  all  their 
"  former  crimes  fhould  be  laid  to  their  charge.'* 
This  was  accordingly  done;  they  were  found  guilty 
of  treafon,  and  fcntenccd  to  be  beheaded,  and 
their  heads  to  be  fet  up  on  the  gates  of  Edinburgh. 
This  fentence  was  executed  on  the  lord  Hume 
October  nth,  and  on  his  brother  the  day  after  '^* 
Sir  Andrew  JCer  made  his  cfcape.  This  infidious 
and  fevere  proceeding  excited  fears  and  fufpicions 
in  fomc  of  the  nobility,  and  a  third  for  revenge  in 
the  friends  of  the  ruined  family. 

The  duke  of  Albany  had  found  the  government  a.d.i5«> 
of  Scotland  a  very  difficult  and  laborious  office,  goesTo 
and  wiffied  for  a  fair  occafion  of  returning  to  France,  France. 
to  vifit  his  family,  and  to  attend  to  his  affairs  in 
that   country.      Such    an   occafion   now   offered. 
Francis  I.  fent  an  ambaffadpr  into  Scotland  in  the 
ipring,  A,D.  15 17,  to  folicit  the  renewal  of  the 
ancient  league  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  the 
duke  prevailed  upon  a  convention  of  the  eftates  to 
fiive  him  a  commiffion  to  negotiate  that  affair  at 
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A.D.ijjj,  the  court  of  France,  upon  his  giving  chemapro- 
mife  he  would  return  in  fix  months..    Before  his 
departure,  he  conftituted  the  earls  of  Arran,  Angus, 
Huntley,  and  Argyle,  the  archbifliops  of  St.  An- 
drews and  Glafgow,    with   fir  Anthony  d'Arcy, 
Sieur  de  la  Beaute,  a  French  nobleman,  his  fub- 
ftitutes.     To  prevent  difputes  among  his  vicege- 
rents, he  allotted  a  particular  diftrift  to  each  of 
them ;  and  as  he  repofed  the  greateft  confidence  in 
fir  Anthony  d'Arcy,  he  appointed  him  warden  of 
the   borders,   and  governor  of  the  neighbouring 
countries.     For  the  fecurity  of  the  king's  perfbo, 
he  brought  him  from  the  caflle  of  Sdrling  to  the 
caftle  of  Edinburgh,  and  committed  him  to  the 
care  of  the  earl  of  Marfiial,  the  lords  Ruthven  and 
Borchwick,  with  his  governor  the  lord  Exfldne. 
Still  further  to  prevent  commotions,  he  confined 
fome  of  the  moft  turbulent  chieftains  in  the  .caftks     ! 
of  Dunbarton,  Dunbar,  and  Garvil.     Taking  with 
him  the  earl  of  Lennox,  with  the  elded  fons  of     < 
the  earl  of  Arran,  Hundy,  and  Glencairn,  (under     , 
'    the  pretence  of  doing  them  honour  and  perfeding     j 
their  education,  but  in  reality  as  hofiages  for  the 
good  beliaviour  of  their  friends,)  he  embarked  at 
Dunbarton  for  France  about  the  middle  of  June  **'. 

Ths  ciween       The  quccn  of  Scodand  having  fpent  about  four- 

^ot'iand?  ^^^^  months  in  the  court  of  EngLuid,  and  hearing 
of  the  departure  of  the  duke  of  Albany,  let  out 
(attended  by  a  fplendid  train  of  Englifii  lords  and 
ladies)  on  her  return  home.  When  ftie  arrived  at 
Berwick,  fiie  was  waited  upon  by  her  hufband  the 
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carl  of  Angus,  who  met  with  a  very  cold  reccp- 
rion.     She  had  been  greatly  offended  with  him  for 
delerting  her  at  Harbotle,  and  making  his  peace 
with  the  regent ;  but  fhe  was  ftill  more  offended 
with  him  for  his  gallantries  during  her  abfence,  of 
which  flic  had  received  intelligence.     Like  her 
brother  Henry,  as  her  love  had  been  violent,  her 
jealoufy  was  invincible,  and  flie  never  could  be  re- 
conciled to  him.      She  was  received  at  Edinburgh 
with  all  the  honours  due  to  her  rank,  but  was  not 
admitted  into  the  caftlc  to  vifit  her  fon.     The  lords 
who  had  the  cuftody  of  the  king's  perfon  were  of 
the  French  fadlion,  and  warmly  attached  to  the 
duke  of  Albany;  they  knew  that  the  king's  grand- 
father had  been  conveyed,  or  rather  ftolen,  out  of 
the  caftlc  of  Edinburgh  by  the  queen  his  mother; 
they  knew  alfo  that  the  prefcnt  queen  had  once 
formed  a  plot  to  carry  her  fon  into  England,  and 
fiifpeded  that  flic  ftill  entertained  the  fame  dcfign. 
Thefc  were  the  caufes  of  their  extreme  caution, 
and  the  only  apologies  that  can  be  made  for  their 
incivility  **•.     Upon  a  report  that  the  plague  had 
appeared  at  Edinburgh,  the  king  was  carried  to 
the  caftlc  of  Craigmillar,  where  the  queen  was  ad- 
mitted to  vifit  him;  but  her  vifits  were  fo  frequent, 
that  they  confirmed  the  fulpicions  of  the  lords  who 
had  the  care  of  his  perfon ;  and  they  conduced 
him  back  to  the  caftlc  of  Edinburgh,  from  which 
the  queen  was  excluded  **•. 

All  the  precautions  that  had  been  taken  by  the  The  war- 
duke  of  Albany  to  prevent  diforders  in  Scotland  ^^^  ^**"* 
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in  his  abfence  were  inefFedual.     The  Sieur  de  la 
Beautc^  to  whom  he  committed  the  wardenlhip  of 
the  borders,  was  well  qualified  for  that  very  difficult 
office.     He  was  not  only  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  his  pcrfon  and  elegance  of  his  manners,  but 
refpedtable  for  his  virtues  and  abilities.     Having 
no  family  connexions  to  bias  his  mind,  be  admi- 
niftered  juftice  with  courage  and  impartiality.     But 
thefe  virtues  ferved  only  to  increafe  the  number, 
and  inflame  the  rage  of  his  enemies,  who  difliked 
him  as  a  foreigner,  and  dreaded  and  detefted  him 
as  a  juft  intrepid  magiftrate.     As  he  was  holding  a 
court  at  Dunfe  September  20th,  attended  only  by 
a  few  gentlemen  and  his  own  fervants,  a  body  of 
the  Humes  in  arms,  headed  by  fir  David  Hume  of 
Wedderburn,  came  to  that  place,   infulted  him, 
and  killed  fome  of  his  French  fervants.     The 
warden,  perceiving  his  danger,  got  on  horfeback, 
and  attempted  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight :    but  bis 
horfe  having  unfortunately  (luck  in  a  marfli,  his 
cruel  purfuers  came  up,   infl;antly  ftruck  off  his 
head,  and  carried  it  in  triumph  to  their  leader,  who 
fct  it  upon  the  gate  of  Hume  caftle  '*^     So  proud 
was  fir  David  Hume  of  this  exploit,  that  he  com- 
manded the  warden's  hair  (which  was  remarkably) 
long  and  beautiful)  to  be  cut  off,  and  wore  it  as  a 
trophy  at  his  faddle-bow  *"• 
Earl  of  Though  the  other  governors,  it  is  (aid,  were  not 

vanten.      much  afflided  at  the  hard  fate  of  the  warden,  at 
whofe  promotion  they  had  repined,  they  could  not 
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overlook  fo  daring  an  outrage  againft  government. 
In  order  to  bring  the  delinquents  to  juftice,  they 
appointed  the  earl  of  Arran  warden  of  the  borders. 
The  carl  of  Angus,  who  thought  himfelf  better  in- 
titled  to  that  office  on  account  of  his  eftates  in 
thofc  parts,  was  greatly  provoked  at  this  ap- 
pointment, and  it  gave  rife  to  a  family  feud  be- 
tween the  Hamiltons  and  the  Douglafles,  which 
continued  long,  and  produced  very  fatal  cffefts  *'% 
This  feud  was  much  inflamed  by  the  fpirited  con- 
duft  of  Arran,  who  committed  fir  .George  Douglas 
the  brother,  and  Mark  Carr  the  friend,  of  the  earl 
of  Angus,  to  the  cattle  of  Edinburgh,  as  con- 
federates and  favourers  of  the  Humes. 

The   earr  of  Arran,   as  chief  of  the   deputed  a.d.ijA 
governors,  called  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Edin-  meat, 
burgh  February  19th,  A.  D.  15 18.     In  this  parlia- 
ment fir  David  Hume  and  his  accomplices  were 
condemned  to  death,  and  their  eftates  confifcated^ 
for  the   murder  of  the  late  warden,   and  other 


crimes  "*. 


Immediately  after  the  conclufion  of  the  parlia-  ^^^^^5^ 
ment,  the  carl  of  Arran,  with  a  confiiderable  army 
and  a  train  of  artillery,  marched  towards  the  bor- 
ders ;  but  he  met  with  no  oppofition,  and  put  gar- 
rifons  into  the  catties  of  Hume,  Wedderburn,  and 
Lanton.  Sir  David  Hume  and  his  accomplices 
had  previoufly  retired  into  England,  where  they 
found  a  fecure  afylum  ■^\ 

Though   the  duke  of  Albany  now  refided  in  Tmct. 
France,  he  ftill  adled  as  regent  of  Scotland*,  and  in 

W  LeOy,  p.  38S.  >si  Ibid.  '14  Ibid, 
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p.  A.  151S.  (}^at  capacity  prolonged  the  truce  with  England  to 
November  30th,  A.  D.  1519,  to  which  another 
year  was  afterwards  added '".  He  took  care  alfo 
to  have  the  king  and  kingdom  of  Scotland  compre- 
hended in  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between 
France  and  England  at  London  Oftober  2d,  A.  D. 
15 18  ''^  By  thefe  treaties  the  external  peace  of 
the  kingdom  was  for  fome  time  fccured. 

Difordcrs         But  notwithftanding  this,    the  abfcnce  of  the 

Una*  duke  of  Albany  was  very  feverely   felt  by  the 

people  of  Scotland.  While  that  prince  was  pre- 
sent he  kept  the  fierce  and  turbulent  chieftains  in 
fome  degree  of  order  and  fubmiflion  to  the  laws, 
by  his  fuperior  authority  and  great  abilities ;  but 
after  his  departure  the  country  became  a  fcenc  of 
violence,  anarchy,  and  confufion.  His  fubftitutcs 
were  at  variance  among  themfclves,  and  one  of 
them  protefted  the  criminal  whom  another  at- 
tempted to  punifh.  Competitions  for  offices,  and 
even  difputes  about  property,  were  determined  by 
the  fword  j  and  family  feuds  were  profecuted  with 
unrelenting  fury.  A  kind  of  pitched  battle  was 
fought  between  the  Hamiltons  and  the  Douglaflcs, 
and  their  feveral  partifans,  near  Kelfo,  in  which 
the  Hamiltons  were  defeated.  Sir  David  Hume 
of  Wcdderburn,  with  his  followers,  made  frequent 
inroads  into  the  mcrfe,  in  one  of  which,  Oflobcr 
6th,  A.  D.  151 9,  he  killed  Robert  Blackader, 
prior  of  Coldingham,  and  fix  of  his  fervants,  to 
make  way  for  William  Douglas,  abbot  of  Holy- 
rood-houfe,  and  brother  to  the  carl  of  Angus,  who 

*5S  Rym.  torn*  ziii.  p.  600.  *5^  Ibid.  p.  624. 
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obtained  that  prioiy.  In  a  word,  the  Humes  be- 
came triumphant  on  the  borders,  and  took  poffeilion 
of  their  caftles  and  eflates  thac  had  been  forfeited. 
Their  party  ftiil  prevailing,  George,  the  eldeft  fur- 
viving  brother  of  the  late  lord  Hume,  was  reftorcd 
by  parliament  Auguft  12th  A.  D.  1522  '"• 

The  two  great  parties,  the  Englifh  and  French,  s,;Jf;„'^^* 
into  which  Scotland  was  long  divided,  were  now  in  Edia. 
completely  formed.  The  earl  of  Angus  was  the  ^"'^^**' 
head  of  the  Englifh,  and  the  earl  of  Arran,  in  the 
abience  of  the  duke  of  Albany,  was  the  head  of  the 
French  party.  Such  of  the  nobility  as  were  friends 
to  the  peace  and  profperity  of  their  country,  la-  ^ 
boured  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  .between 
thele  two  powerful  noblemen,  and  a  meeting  was 
appointed  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh  in  May  A.  D. 
1520  for  that  purpofe.  Angus  fufpedling  no  dan- 
ger, and  cxpedting  to  be  joined  by  his  friends 
from  the  Merfe,  came  to  Edinburgh  with  a  flender 
rctintje#  The  earl  of  Arran,  and  Beaton  arch- 
bifhop  of  Glafgow,  with  their  friends,  finding 
themfelves  miich  ftronger  than  the  other  party, 
refolved  to  fliuc  the  gates,  and  feise  the  earl  of 
Angus  and  his  principal  followers.  Angus  having 
received  intelligence  of  this  dcfign,  collected  and 
armed  his  friends ;  and,  to  gain  a  little  time,  fent 
his  uncle,  the  femous  Gavin  Douglas,  bifliop  of 
Dunkeld,  to  the  archbilhop  of  Glaigow,  to  propofe 
an  amicable  conference :  but  that  prelate,  having 
put  on  armout  under  his  pontifical  robes,  declared, 
that  upon  his  confcience  he  could  not  confent ;  at 

^57  DniminoDdy  p«  173.  HoUiogfh.  p.  306.   Records  of  Parliament. 
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the  fame  time  fmicing  with  violence  on  his  breaft, 
which  made  the  plates  of  his  armour  rattle.  "  How 
"  now,  my  lord  ?  methinks  your  confcicnce  dat- 
"  ters,"  faid  the  good  bilhop,  and  retired,  having 
firft  reproached  his  grace  for  a  condud  fo  unbecom- 
ing his  character.  The  earl  of  Angus  perceiving 
that  he  could  not  efcape  without  fighting,  drew  up 
his  fmall  but  brave  and  determined  band>  of  about 
eighty  gentlemen,  on  the  High-ftreet  within  the 
Netherbow-port.  His  enemies,  who  were  mucb 
more  numerous^  and  confident  of  victory,  advanced 
to  the  charge :  but  as  they  advanced  by  the  narrow 
]anes  that  lead  from  the  Cow-gate  to  the  High- 
ilreet,  they  were  incommoded  by  their  numbers, 
and  the  moft  forward  of  them  being  killed  as  thej 
emerged  from  thefe  lanes,  and  others  feeing  this 
and  attempting  to  turn  back,  threw  the  whole  into 
confufion,  and  they  fled  on  all  hands*  leaving  about 
feveoty  of  their  number  dead  on  the  ftreet.  The 
earl  of  Arran,  with  his  natural  fon  fir  James  Ha- 
milton, efcaped  over  the  marih  called  die  North- 
loch  with  great  difficulty.  The  archbifhop  of 
Glafgow  took  fhelter  behind  the  high  altar  in  the 
Blackfriars  church,  from  whence  he  was  dragged 
by  his  enraged  enemies,  and  would  have  been  kilkd 
if  the  bifhop  of  Dunkeld  had  notinterpofcd''*. 
Coiife.  The  earl  of  Arran  and  his  party  were  much  di- 

Siis'fldr-     fpirited  by  this  defeat,  and  importuned  the  duke  of 
'"^^*         Albany  to  return  to  Scotland.     Their  adveriaiies, 
elated  with  their  vidory,  took  down  die  heads  of 
the  late  lord  Hume  and  his  brother  from  the  gates 

'5*  Bttcban*  p.  ft6i»   Drgm*  p*t74*    Flkottlt,  p.  no. 
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of  Edinburgh,  and  buried  them  with  great  funeral  ^-^s^ 
pomp  Auguft  a  I  ft  A*  Di  1 5  20  ■^•.  They  itiadc  an 
cxcurfion  to  Linlithgow  and  Stirling,  in  hopes  of 
taking  the  archbilhop  of  Giafgow  by  furprifcj  but 
being  difappointed,  they  returned  to  Edinburghi 
and  difmiiTed  their  followers. 

The  regents  and  council  of  Scotland  were  fo  A.D.ijtt^ 
much  engaged  in  their  party  quarrels,  that  they 
paid  no  attention  to  the  truce  with  England,  till  it 
was  on  the  point  of  expiring/  Fortunately  for 
ihem,  king  Henry  and  his  favourite  minifter,  car* 
dinal  Wolfey,  were  fo  much  employed  in  their 
intrigues  and  negotiations  with  the  emperor  and  the 
king  of  France,  by  both  of  whom  they  were  courted^ 
that  they  had  no  leifure  or  inclination  to  quarrel 
with  the  Scots:  peace  was  therefore  preferred 
between  the  two  kingdoms  through  the  whole  of 
this  year  by  (hort  truces  '**•  This  policy  of  making 
only  Ihort  truces  of  a  month  or  two,  was  adopted 
by  the  Scots,  in  confequence  of  direftions  from  the 
tluke  of  Albany,  that  if  a  war  broke  out  between 
France  and  England,  they- might  be  at  hberty  to 
aflift  their  ancient  allies. 

Though  the  king  of  France  had  bound  himfelC  Aiiuinjr 
when  he  made  peace  with  England  A.  D.  15 18,  to  s^!(Iu"od! 
detain  the  duke  of  Albany  in  France,  and  not  fufFer 
him  to  return  to  Scotland,  he  now  determined  to 
fend  him  into  that  kingdom  to  fupport  his  party, 
and  difpofe  the  Scots  to  adhere  to  their  ancient 
)cague  with  France,  which  had  lately  been  renewed 

159  Ltfly,  p-  395- 
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with  great  folcmnity.  The  duke  accordingly  landed 
in  the  weft  of  Scotland  November  19th,  after  aa 
abfcnce  of  four  years  and  five  months,  and  was 
joyfully  received  by  the  great  body  of  the  nation  '•*. 
The  £ng-  The  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Albany  made  a  great 
broken?^  ^"d  fudden  change  in  the  ftate  of  parties  in  Scotland-. 
He  made  his  public  entry  into  Edinburgh  Decern* 
ber  3d,  accompanied  by  the  queen  dowager,  (who 
had  been  reconciled  to  him,  and  correfponded  with 
him  in  his  abfence,)  by  the  lord  chancellor  Beaton, 
the  earl  of  Huntley,  and  many  of  the  prime  nobi- 
lity. He  immediately  turned  out  the  magiftrates 
of  Edinburgh,  who  were  of  the  Angufian  or  Eng- 
lifh  party,  and  put  his  own  friends  in  their  place. 
He  then  called  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Edinburgh 
December  a6th,  and  on  the  9th  of  that  month  he 
caufed  the  earl  of  Angus  and  all  the  chieftains  of 
his  party  to  be  fummoned  at  the  market-crofs  of 
the  metropolis,  to  appear  before  that  parliament  to 
anfwer  to  the  accufations  that  were  to  be  brought 
againft  them.  A  compromifc  was  made,  (by  the 
interpofition,  it  is  faid,  of  the  queen,)  by  which  the 
carl  of  Angus,  and  his  brother  William  prior  of 
Coldingham,  were  allowed  to  go  into  voluntary 
exile  in  France.  Their  uncle  Gavin  Douglas, 
bifliop  of  Dunkeld,  went  to  London,  and  the  reft 
of  their  partifans  retired  into  England.  Thus  the 
Englifh  party,  which  had  lately  been  triumphant, 
was  broken  and  difperfed '•*.  Henry  VIII.  was 
greatly  offended  at  the  return  of  the  duke  of  Al- 
bany, and  his  fevere  proceedings ;  but  he  was  ftill 

»6»  Lefly,  p.  396.  ■*»  Ibid. 
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more  provoked  at  the  queen  his  filler,  for  her  a.p.i5ii> 
joining  the  duke's  party.     The  biftiop  of  Dun  is 
laid  to  have  inflamed  his  refcntmcnr  both  againft 
his  filler  and  the  duke. 

The  duke  of  Albany  in  the  beginning  of  this  year  ^'j^'^"" 
applied  to  the  court  of  England  fer  a  prolongation  wenry-s 
of  the  laft  truce,  which  was  to  expire  at  Candle-  ihc*swti 
mas.     But  Henry  VIII.  was  too  much  irritated  at  pariia- 
the  duke's  return  to  Scotland  to  comply  with  that 
requifition  :  on  the  contrary,  he  fent  a  very  angry 
letter,  dated  January  T4th  A.  D.  1522,  to  the  par- 
liament of  Scotland  then  fitting,  declaring,  that  if 
they  did  not  immediately  divcft  the  duke  of  Albany 
ef  the  government,  and  compel  him  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  he  and  his  confederates  would  make  war 
upon  them,  and  do  them  all  the  mifchief  in  their 
power.     The  reafons  he  afllgncd  for  this  hoftilc 
declaration  were  thefe :— his  anxiety  for  the  fafety 
of  his  nephew  their  young  king;  the  danger  to 
which  that  prince  was  expofcd,  while  the  next  heir 
to  his  crown  was  his  guardian ;  that  the  duke  had 
committed  the  cuftody  of  the  king  to  a  foreigner 
of  little  reputation;  that  his  fiftcr  the  queen  dow- 
ager was  profecuting  a  divorce  from  her  lawful 
huiband,  in  order  to  a  marriage  with  the  duke, 
which  would  involve  her  in  perdition,  and  cxpofc 
her  fon  to  great  danger;  that  the  duke  had  left 
France,  though  that  king  had  folemnly  engaged  to 
detain  him  there  ;  and  that  he  had  come  into  Scot- 
land with  a  defign  to  kindle  war  between  the  two 
kingdoms  *•'. 

1^1  Rym.  toro.xiii.  p.  761. 
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To  this  threatening  letter  the  parliament  returned 
at  very  fpirited  and  fenlible  anfwer,  dated  February 
9th.  They  cxprefe  great  furprife  that  fo  wife  a 
prince  gave  fo  much  credit  to  the  falfe  and  impro- 
bable calumnies  of  traitors,  and  that  he  proteded 
and  encouraged  aU  the  rebels  againft  their  king  hit 
nephew^  to  whom  he  profeflcd  fo  much  love. 
They  declared  that  the  duke  of  Albany  had  never 
interfered  with  the  cuftody  of  their  king's  perfon, 
but  had  left  that  entirely  to  the  queen  his  mother^ 
his  council}  and  his  parliament,  who  had  committed 
It  to  four  of  the  mod  aged,  wife,  and  honourable 
poblemen  of  the  kingdom ;  that  he  muft  have  z 
very  mean  opinion  of  their  virtue,  honour,  and  kiy* 
alty,  if  he  did  not  believe  that  they  were  at  leaft  as 
anxious  as  any  other  pcrfons  could  be  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  their  native  fovereign.  They  afiiire 
his  majefty,  that  the  report  of  an  intended  aur« 
riage  between  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Albanf 
ivas  an  infamous  4nd  abfurd  calumny,  and  diat  they 
firmly  believed  that  neither  6f  the  parties  had  ever 
cnteruincd  a  thought  of  fuch  a  marriage*  What 
private  promife  he  had  obtained  from  the  king  of 
France  about  detaining  the  duke  of  Albany  abixMKl^ 
they  did  not  pretend  to  know;  but  if  he  had  really 
poilefied  all  that  love  to  their  king  bis  nephew,  an4 
all  that  good-will  to  them  he  had  often  profefled, 
he  would  have  importuned  the  king  of  France  to 
fend  him  into  Scotland,  to  put  an  end  to  their  in* 
ternal  broils  and  miferics,  with  which  he  was  not 
unacquainted.  They  eameftly  intreat  him  to  with- 
(Iriaw  his  prote£bioQ  apd  favour  froip  the  biOiop  of 
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Dunkeld,  and  the  other  rebels  againft  their  king  s 
without  which  there  could  be  no  folid  peace  between 
the  two  kingdoms.  They  conclude  with  declaring, 
that  though  they  wilhed  for  peace,  they  were  fully 
determined  to  take  either  peace  or  war,  as  it  ihould 
plea&  God  to  fend,  rather  than '  confent  to  do  fo 
great  an  injury  to  their  king  and  country,  fo  great 
a  ^(honour  to  themfelves,  and  fo  great  a  wrong  to 
the  lord  go^rnoc^  as  to  remov#  him  from  his 
office  at  the  requeft  of  his  grace,  or  of  any  other 
prince  $  and  if  his  grace  made  war  upon  them  on 
that  account,  they  would  truft  in  God  and  the  juf- 
tice  of  their  caufe,  and  defend  their  king  and 
country,  as  their  anceftors  had  often  done  before 
them  ■•*.  Henry  wrote  letters  in  the  fame  ftrainj 
containing  (imilar  threats  and  acculation^,  and  re- 
ceived (imilar  anfwers  of  denial  and  defiance  '*'•  As 
a  lad  effort  to  intimidate  the  Scots,  Henry  com-- 
manded  the  lord  Dacrcs  to  pafs  the  borders  with 
five  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  publifh  a  proclama* 
tjon.  That  if  the  Scots  did  not  accept  of  the  terms 
propoied  by  the  king  of  England  before  the  firft  of 
March,  he  would  make  war  upon  them  with  all  his 
power.  This  was  accordingly  done,  but  without 
cffcft'^. 

Both  nations  noW  prepared  for  war,  which  ap-  ^/tf^M- 
peared  to  be  unavoidable.     Henry  availed  himfelf  wsr« 
of  his  fuperior*  force  by  fea,  and  fcnt  (even  great 
ihips  inco  the  Forth  in  April ;  but  the  coafts  were 
fb  well  guarded  that  they  made  little  or  no  impref* 
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fion^  though  they  created  an  alarm,  and  diverted 
the  Scots  from  attacking  the  Englifh  on  the  bor« 
dcrs.  In  the  beginning  of  July  all  the  French  and 
Scots  were  banifbed  out  of  England,  and  their 
goods  confifcated**'.  To  raife  a  formidable  army, 
all  the  tticn  between  fixteen  and  fixty  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Shrewfbury,  Nottingham,  Derby,  York, 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Weftroorclaiid> 
Lancafter,  Chelkr,  and  Durham,  were  commanded 
to  be  ready  to  march  againft  their  ancient  enemies 
the  Scots,  who,  it  was  faid,  intended  to  invade 
England  in  September;  and  the  earl  of  Shrewibuiy 
was  appointed  July  30th  lord  lieutenant  of  the  north, 
and  general  of  the  army '*•. 
Pariia-  In  the  mean  time  the  regent  of  Scotland  was 

"^*-  not  idle.  He  called  a  parliament  that  met  at  Edin- 
burgh July  lady  in  which  it  was  unanimoufly  agreed 
to  raife  an  army  to  defend  the  kingdom  agaioft 
their  old  enemies  the  Englifli.  To  encourage 
peribns  of  all  ranks  to  fight  bravely  in  defence  of 
their  country,  it  was  enafted.  That  the  heirs  of  all 
the  vaflfals  of  the  crown,  the  regent,  the  prelates, 
and  barons,  who  fell  in  battle,  ihould  have  their 
wardihips,  marriage^,  and  reliefs,  free;  and  that 
the  wives  and  children  of  yeo^ien  and  ^rmers  who 
were  flain,  fhould  enjoy  their  tenements  for  five 
years  at  the  former  rent***.  When  the  parliament 
broke  up,  the  regent  and  chieftains  made  hafte  to 
collet  their  followers. 
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Before  the  Scots  army  was  formed,  the  carl  of  a.d,  1$^%. 
Shrewfbury,  with  the  readied  of  his  troops,  made  incurfion. 
an  incurfion  into  Scotland,  and  burnt  one  half,  and 
plundered  the  other  half  of  the  town  of  Kelfo :  but 
on  the  approach  of  the  men  of  Tiviotdale  and  the 
Merfc,  the  Englifti  retired  with  precipitation. 

The  duke  of  Albany  marched  at  the  head  of  a  Expedi*. 
numerous  army  in   the  beginning  of  September,  **^"* 
and   encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Elk, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Garlifle:  but  when  he  pro- 
pofed  to  pafs  thit  river  and  invade  England,  the 
mod  powerful   chieftains   in  his  army  refufcd  to 
follow  him;  and  it  was  with  feme  difficulty  he  pre* 
vailed  upon  them  to  remain  in  their  camp.     The 
memory  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden  was  ftill  frefli 
in  their  minds  i  they  knew  that  the  prefent  war 
was  undertaken  folely  to  make  a  diverfion  in  favour 
of  the  French,   and  thought  it  fufficient  for  that 
purpofe  to  detain  the  forces  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
land at  home   to  defend  their  country.      When 
things  were  in  this  fituation,  the  queen  of  Scotland 
interpoied,  and  by  her  mediation  a  truce  was  con- 
cluded between  the  regent  and  lord  Dacrcs,  warden 
of  the  Englilh  borders,  for  fourteen  days;  in  which 
time  commiffioners  were  to  be  fent  to  the  court  of 
England,   to  negotiate  a  peace,  or  longer  truce. 
They  were  accordingly  fent  in  Odlober;  but  their 
negotiations  were  unfuccefsful,  becaufe  they  infifted 
on  the  French  being   included   in  the  peace  or 
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The  duke  of  Albany  was  much  chagrined  at  the 
oppofition  of  the  Scots  nobility  to  his  intended  in* 
vaGon  of  England.  He  was  now  convinced  that 
his  authority  as  regent  was  not  fufficient  to  engage 
them  to  make  a  vigorous  attempt  upon  England  in 
the  minority  of  their  king>  unlefs  he  could  procure 
a  confiderable  body  of  auxiliaries  to  encourage  and 
afliil  them.  In  hopes  of  procuring  thefe  auxiliaries» 
he  fet  fail  for  France  in  the  end  of  Oftober>  pro« 
mifing  to  return  by  the  firft  of  Auguft  in  the  fol* 
lowing  year"*. 
A^:  »5»3-  Hoftilities  were  recommenced  on  the  borders  id 
the  Ipring,  and  continued  through  the  fummer  of 
this  year,  by  mutual  depredations  and  incurfion^ 
which  did  much  mifchief  to  the  wretched  inba* 
bitants  o(  thofe  parts,  but  determined  nothing.  lo 
one  of  thefe  incurfions^  Thomas  earl  of  Surry^  who 
commanded  in  the  norths  took  and  burnt  the  town 
of  Jedburgh  September  24th,  and  demolifhcd  the 
magnificent  monaftery  of  that  place  *^*. 
Albany  The  duke  of  Albany  having  obuined  fome  troops 

iretiinji.  ffQjji  the  king  of  France,  prepared  to  return  with 
'  them  into  Scodand  by  the  time  appointed.  But  he 
was  prevented  by  an  Englilh  fleet  fitted  out  to  in* 
tercept  him.  On  this  occafion  the  duke  aded 
with  great  prudence,  and  deceived  his  enemies. 
He  removed  his  ^oops  from  the  fea-coaft,  and  di- 
re£ted  his  fhips  to  feparate,  and  put  into  difierent 
ports>  at  no  great  diftance  from  one  another.  The 
Englilh  admiral,  fir  William  Fitz* Williams,  feeing 
po  fleet  in  any  of  the  French  harbours,  and  no  ap* 

iT>  Lefly,  p».4o6.    Buchan.  p.s6|.  'T*  Ibid. 
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pearance  of  an  embarkation,  left  his  ftation  about 
the  middle  of  Auguft,  and  returned  into  port.  The 
duke  then  coIle<%ed  his  fiiips,  and  embarked  his 
troops  with  great  expedition  at  Bred  -,  failed  from 
thence  on  the  aift,  and  arrived  in  the  weft  of  Scot- 
land on  the  34th  of  September,  with  a  fleet  of 
about  fifty  fail,  three  thoufand  infantry,  and  one 
thoufand  men  at  arms*''. 

The  regent  having  brought  his  fleet  into  the  Exp«** 
Clyde,  and  landed  his  troops,  called  a  convention 
of  the  eftates.  In  his  abfence  the  Englifli  party 
had  tncreafed,  and  feveral  of  the  lords  and  barons 
thinking  it  imprudent  to  wage  perpetual  war  with 
a  too  powerful  neighbour,  at  the  inftigation  of  a 
diftant  ally,  wi(hed  for  a  peace  with  England.  But 
the  duke^  by  his  authority,  his  fpeeches,  pn>mifcs» 
and  other  arts,  prevailed  upon  the  convention  to 
refolve  to  raife  an  army  and  continue  the  war* 
The  army  rendezvoufcd  in  Douglafdale,  and  pafled 
the  Tweed  0<ftobcr  20th,  by  the  bridge  of  Milrofi, 
with  a  deflgn  to  penetrate'  into  England  by  the 
middle- marches.  But  here  again  the  regent  met 
with  an  unexpected  check ;  fome  of  the  moft  power- 
ful chieftains  pofltively  declared  againft  an  oflTen- 
(ive  war,  and  refufed  to  enter  England;  which 
obliged  him,  with  great  reluCbance,  to  repafs  the 
Tweed,  and  march  down  the  north  banks  of  that 
river  to  Coldftream,  nearly  oppoficc  to  the  cattle  of 
.  Werk.  That  cattle,  now  entirely  demolittied,  was 
then  in  perfect  repair  and  very  ftrong^  as  we  are 
(old  by  George  Buchannan>  the  femous  poet  and 

f^i  Dnuamond,  p.  iSo.    Bochui.  p.  163. 
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hiftorian,  who  w^s  prcfcnt  at  this  liege.    The  duke 
fent  four  choufand  French  and  Scots,  with  a  train  of 
battering  cannon,  over  the  Tweed,  to  befiege  this 
caftle,  which  confiftcd  oTa  Ibfty  tower  or  donjon,  an 
inner  inclofure,  furrounded  by  a  very  thick  wall  and 
double  ditch ;  and  an  outer  inclofure  much  hrger» 
iurrounded  alfo  with  a  ftrong  wall  and  ditch.    The 
befiegers  foon  got  poflfeflion  of  the  outer  inclofurcs 
and  a  praAicable  breach  being  made  in  the  inner  wall, 
they  gave  an  aflfault,  but  were  repuifed.  Heavyrains 
falling  at  the  fame  time,  they  raifed  the  fiege  and  re- 
•     turned  with  their  artillery,  for  fear  of  being  cut  oflT 
from  the  main  army  by  the  fwelling  of  the  river. 
The  duke,  convinced  that  he  could  do  nothing  of 
importance  with  an  army  of  which  he  had  not  the 
command,  decamped  November  29th,  and  march- 
ifig  to  louder,  difmifled  his  troops.     The  earl  of 
Surry,,  who  had  orders  to  remain  on  the  defenfive, 
alio  difbandcd  his  army  of  forty  thouland,  and  hof- 
tilities  ceafcd  for  fome  time*'*.     Though  Scotland 
reaped  neither  honour  nor  pro6t  from  this  expedi- 
tion, it  was  of  great  advantage  to  France,  by  detain- 
ing fo  many  forces  in  England. 
a.D.  15S4.    .  The  duke  of  Albany  perceiving  that  his  own 
^▼w  ^      power  and  the  power  of  the  French  party  were  dc- 
Scotiand*     clining,  and  the  Englifli  party  increafing,  propofed 
to  go  to  France^  with  a  defign,  it  is  probable,  to 
procure  a  greater  reinforcement  of  troops,  and 
promifcd  to  return  before  the  firft  of  Septemben 
He  refided  fome  time  with  the  king  at  Stirling, 
and  gave  him  fuch  advice  and  infVru£tions  as  a 
youth  in  his  thirteenth  year  was  capable  of  com* 

>74  Buchan.  p.  ft65. 
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prchending.  He  dircftcd  the  council,  to  whom  a.d.ism; 
he  committed  the  management  of  affairs  in  his 
abfencej  to  keep  the  king  at  Stirling,  and  not  to 
make  any  peace  or  truce  with  the  Engiifh  before 
his  return.  Attended  by  a  fplendid  retinue  of  the 
nobility,  he  proceeded  to  the  Clyde,  where  his 
fleet  waited  for  him,  and  feilcd  for  France  May 
19th,  from  whence  he  never  returned  again  to 
Scotland  ■'*.  He  was  a  prince  of  great  abilities 
and  great  virtues ;  equally  brave  and  prudent ;  a 
lover  of  order  and  juftice ;  quick  and  decifive  ia 
his  relblutions;  and  poflefled  great  command  of 
temper  in  the  moft  trying  fituations.  Having  no 
children  of  his  own,  he  was  fo  far  from  entertain- 
ing any  unfriendly  defigns  againfl:  his  royal  pupils 
(of  which  Henry  VIII.  pretended  to  fufpeft  hjm,) 
that  he  viewed  him  with  the  eyes  of  a  parent,  and 
watched  over  him  with  the  moft  tender  care.  But 
being  a  native  of  France,  where  he  had  great  con* 
ne£tionSj  poflfefiions,  and  offices,  his  attachment  to 
that  country  had  too  great  an  influence  on  his  con- 
du6t  in  the  government  of  Scotland,  which  ren- 
dered his  adminiftracion  difficult  and  unpleafant  to 
himfclf,  and  difagreeable  to  a  great  party  of  the 
Scots,  who  wiflied  for  a  peace  with  England. 

The  duke  of  Albany,  before  his  departure,  car-  Corre. 
ried  on  a  kind  of  pacific  corrcfpondence  with  car-  ^^  ^^^^ 
dinal  Wolfey,  to  prevent  any  hoftilities  that  might 
detain  him,  in  which  he  fucceeded.  The  cardinal 
encouraged  the  corrcfpondence  with  another  view, 
in  which  he  mifcarried.  He  endeavoured  to  per- 
ffS  Buchan.  p.  »65«    BpiAolte  Regum  Scotorum^  p.  331.  335. 
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f^P>»s*»  fiiade  him  to  come  into  England,  to  hold  z  caa^ 
^^  ^  fcrcncc  with  him,  in  which,  he  faid,  they  would 
not  only  fettle  a  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms^ 
buf  the  general  peace  of  Chriftendom.     The  car- 
dinal's real  deQgn  was,  if^hc  duke  had  come  into 
England,  to  tempt  him  (with  a  promife  of  a  large 
ihare  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  which  they  dc- 
£gncd  to  difmember)  to  imitate  the  duke  of  Bour- 
bon, who  had  revolted  from  his  fovereign.     But 
Albany  well  knew  the  cardinal  had, no  intention  t^ 
make  a  general  peace,  and  was  too  wife  to  truft  bis 
peribn  in  England ''\     The  queen  at  the  fame 
time  correfponded  with  her  brother  in  die  fame 
pacific  drain,  which   contributed  alio  to  preveoc 
hoftilities  in  the  fpring  of  this  year. 
lacw-  As  no  truce  fubfifted  between  the  two  nations, 

***^  in  the  months  of  June 'and  July  hoftilities  were  re- 
newed  by  mutual  incurfions,  to  the  equal  adyan* 
tagc,  or  rather  difadvantage,  of  both '".  To  pre- 
ferve  the  memory  of  thefe  petty,  but  very  deftruc- 
tive,  wars,  (which  fcem  hardly  worthy  of  a  place 
in  hiftory,)  may  ferve  to  imprels  our  minds  with  a 
grateful  fenfe  of  our  fuperior  fecurity  and  happinefi 
in  the  prefent  times. 
iUgvt  n-  Th^  earl  of  Angus  and  his  brother,  weary  of  the 
^^^  inaaite  life  of  exiles,  made  dieir  efcape  from 
France  ih  July  this  year,  came  to  the  court  of 
England,  and  were  well  received  by  the  king  and 
his  fevourite,  cardinal  Wolfey,  who  refolved  to 
employ  them  to  fupport  and  ftrengthen  tbe  Eng* 

«7^  Otterborne  and  Wclhamftede,  f.  tf.    Afpcodi 
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lifli  party  in  Scotland,  where  the  carl  had  great  a,p>  1$%^ 
cftates  and  many  friends;  But  one  difficulty  oc- 
curred. They  knew  the  animofity  of  the  queen 
againfl  the  earl  her  hufband,  and  were  no  ftrangers 
to  the  violence  of  her  temper,  and  the  rafh  courfes 
of  which  flie  was  capable,  when  provoked.  They 
lent  the  earl  and  his  brother  into  the  north,  to  the 
care,  or  rather  cuftody,  of  lord  Dacres,  with  ftrift 
injunftions  not  to  fufFer  them  to  enter  Scotland  till 
further  orders*''. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  queen  dowager  was  very  The  <_ 
aftive  in  ftrengthening  her  party,  in  order  to  obtain  thertgca 
the  regency,  by  the  cxclufion  of  the  duke  of  Al-  ^^* 
bany;  and  ihe  was  the  more  aftive  to  accompli(h 
her  defign,  that  (he  heard  her  hated  hufband  was 
arrived  in  England,  and  expeded  in  Scotland. 
Accompanied  by  the  earls  of  Arran,  Argyle,  Len« 
nox,  and  fome  other  lords  and  gentlemen,  the 
queen  condufted  the  young  king,  her  fon,  July 
apth,  from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh,  and  there,  with 
the  confent  of  the  great  men  of  her  party,  took 
upon  her  the  adminift ration.  James  Beaton,  the 
chancellor  and  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  a  zeal^-. 
ous  friend  to  the  duke  of  Albany  and  the  French 
intereft,  oppoled  this  irregular  meafure;  infixing 
that  nothing  of  that  kind  could  be  done  till  after 
the  firfl:  of  September,  (when  the  regent  had  pro* 
tniied  to  return,)  and  by  a  regular  parliament.  For 
this  oppofition  he  was  imprifoned,  but  foon  after  (et 
at  liberty  ■^•.  That  no  interruption  might  be  given 
to  thefe  proceedings,  (b  agreeable  to  the  court  of 

England^ 
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A.i>.  ISM*  England^  hoftilities  were  fufpended  in  the  mondis 
^"^^  of  Auguft  and  September  by  two  fliort  truces. 
Angatre-       As  the  earl  of  Arran  had  formerly  been  at  the 
s^ialTd.    h^^d  ^f  *c  French  party,  he  was  ftill  fufpcfted  by 
Henry  and  his  minifter.     They  therefore  fent  the 
earl  of  Angus  into  Scotland,  with  inftrudions  to 
endeavour  to  regain  the  favour  of  the  queen  his 
Ipoufe,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  earl  of  Arran, 
if  he  continued  ftcady  in  the  Englilh  intereft,  but 
if  he  deviated  from  it,  to  oppofe  him ;  in  which  he 
was  promifed  the  mofl  eflFe£tual  fupport.     The  earl 
and  his  brother  arrived  in  their  native  country  in 
Odober,  after  a  tedious  exile,  and  were  joyfully 
received  by  the  numerous  friends  of  their  family. 
Their  arrival  foon  produced  another  revolution. 
Fariia.  The  quccn,  to  fecure  the  power  fhe  had  obtained, 

called  a  parliament,  to  meet  November  i6th  at 
Edinburgh*  Though  the  earl  of  Angus  was  in  the 
country,  he  did  not  take  his  feat  in  this  meeting, 
which  confided  chiefly  of  the  queen's  party.  By 
their  fecond  a6t,  they  deprived  the  duke  of  Albany 
of  his  two  high  offices,  of  regent  of  the  kingdom 
and  tutor  to  the  king,  becaufe  he  had  not  returned 
with  fuccours  from  France  before  the  firft  of  Sep- 
I  tember,  as  he  had  promifed ;  and  ordered  a  refpe&- 
ful  letter  to  be  written  to  the  king  of  France,  con- 
taining their  reafons  for  this  proceeding  **•.  By  the 
fame  a6b,  they  declared  the  king  (then  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  his  age)  capable  of  governing  bis 
dominions,  and  appointed  a  council  to  advife  and 
affift  him  in  the  adminiflration.    This  fecrct  or 

*'o  Epiftolac  Regnm  Sc«tonim,  toBU  u  p.  s$t««>}s6« 
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cabinet  council  was  compofed  of  the  archbiftiop  of  a.  d.  1514 
St.  Andrews,  the  bifhop  of  Aberdeen,  the  earl  of 
Arran  and  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who  were  to  fupcr- 
intend  all  negotiations  with  foreign  princes  and 
ftates,  the  coining  of  money,  and  the  adminiftration 
of  juftice ;  but  were  to  do  nothing  without  the 
queen's  confent  *•*.  The  guardianlhip  of  the  king's 
pcrfon  was  committed  to  the  queen- mother,  who, 
with  the  advice  of  the  privy  council,  was  to  make 
choice  of  wife  and  virtuous  men  to  inftrud  him  in 
learning  and  good  manners  ***.  On  November 
18  th  the  parliament  appointed  Robert  bilhop  of 
Dunkeld,  Gilbert  earl  of  Caffilis,  and  Alexander 
abbot  of  Cambufkenneth,  ambaffadors  to  the  court 
of  England,  to  negotiate  a  peace  or  truce,  and  a 
marriage  of  their  young  king  and  the  princefs 
Mary,  the  only  child  of  Henry  Vlir".  This 
parliament,  having  gratified  the  queen  in  all  her 
wilhes^  was  prorogued  to  February  25th,  A.  D. 
15^5. 

The  three  ambaffadors,  in  their  way  to  London,  a.  d.  i}»5. 
made  a  truce,  November  apth,  for  two  months,  fj^^ 
with  Thomas  lord  Dacres,  warden  general  of  the  land, 
£nglilh  marches  '•*.    On  their  arrival  in  London, 
and  entering  upon  the  negotiation  of  a  marriage 
between  their  king  and  the  princefs  of  England, 
Henry  VIII.  propofed  the  two  following  condi- 
tions:   I.  That  the  Scots  (hould  diffolve   their 
league  with  France,  and  make  a  (imilar  league  with 
England.    2.  That  the  king  of  Scots  (hould  rcfidc      ^ 

«■  Regia.  Parliam.  yol.vi.    Regiiler  0£ice»  Edinburgh. 

»s*  Ibid.  i»l  Ryni*  tcm^  xW.  p«  aj.  «»4  Ibid.  p.  i«- 
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^'g^^*^  in  the  court  of  England  till  after  the  marriage  was 
confummatcd.  But  thcfe  were  unexpeded  condi- 
tionsj  concerning  which  they  had  no  inftrudions. 
The  truce  was  therefore  prolonged  to  the  28th  of 
March,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  confulring 
their  conftituents;  and  the  earl  of  Calfilis  returocd 
to  Scotland  for  that  purpofe  ■•^ 

£w!'a-  When  the  time  to  which  the  parliament  had  bccft 

prorogued  approached,  the  political  hemifphere, 
which  had  been  fo  ferene  and  cafm  at  the  former 
meeting,  began  to  be  overcafl,  and  threatened  a 
itorm.  Some  difcontents  and  jealoufies  prevailed 
among  the  noblemen  of  the  queen's  party  j  and  the 
earl  of  Angus,  her  hated  hufband,  came  to  £dio« 
burgh,  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  his  friends 
and  followers.  Alarmed  at  thefe  appearances,  ihe 
publifhed  a  proclamation,  prohibiting  the  parfia* 
ment  to  meet  in  the  city,  and  appointing  it  to  meet 
in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  where  the  king  refidcd« 
The  earl  of  Angus  and  feveral  other  noblemea 
ftrongly  and  juftly  reprobated  this  meafiire^  as  in- 
confident  with  the  fafety  of  the  members  and  tbc 
freedom  of  debate  ^  and  to  prevent  its  being  put 
in  execution,  they  blockaded  the  caftle  with  two 
thoufand  armed  men,  who  fuffered  no  provifion^ 
to  be  introduced,  except  for  the  king's  table.  The 
carl  of  Arran,  who  commanded  in  the  caftlCa 
threatened  to  fire  upon  the  city,  which  threw  the 
inhabitants  into  great  conftemadon.  But  when 
things  were  in  this  fituation,  fome  of  the  moft  re* 
fpedable  prelates  interpofed,  and  brought  about 

><5  Rjm«  tom*  jL\ff  p.  29*    liCilj,  p.  4i4« 
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an  accommodation^  The  king  was  dondu£bcd  to 
Holyrood-houfe,  -and  the  parliament  was  opened, 
with  the  ufual  parade,  in  the  ufual  jjlacc  **•. 

Though  hoftiliries  were  thus  prevented,  the  ani- 
mofity  of  the  parties  was  not  exdnguiflied.     The 
debates  on  chufing  the  lords  of  the  articles  were 
violent,   and  many  protefts  were  taken  on  both 
fides.     One  of  the  chief  tranfaftions  of  this  fcflion 
was,  the  choice  of  new  council,  which  confided  of 
the  archbifliops  of  St.  Andrews  and  Glafgow,  the 
biihops  of  Aberdeen  and  Dumblane,  the  carls  of 
Angus,  Arran,  Argyle,  and  Lennox.  But  this  coun- 
cil was  to  tran{a£):  nothing  of  importance  without 
the  conftnt  of  the  queen.     The  late  blockade  of 
the  cattle  was  declared  to  have  been  for  the  good 
of  the  king  and  kingdom,  for  which  no  perfon 
fliould  ever  be  called  in  queftion.     The  fummons 
that  had  been  iflfued  againft  the  earls  of  Angus  and 
Lennox,  for  entering  the  city  of  Edinburgh  in  the 
night  in  arms,  was  recalled  and  annulled.    The  new 
council  was  authorifed  to  namt  a  committee  to  have 
the  care  of  the  king's  perfon,  with  power  to  con- 
duct him  from  one  place  to  another,  but  not  to 
carry  hun  out  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  pain  of 
high  treafon  ;  the  queen  to  be  at  the  head  of  this 
committee,  and  to  have  free  accefs  to  her  fon  at  all 
times  '•^    In  a  word,  parties  feem  to  have  been 
nearly  ^qual  at  this  meeting ;  or  if  the  earl  of  Angus 
had  the  advantage,  he  was  unwilling  to  pufh  it  too 
far :  for  though  the  queen's  power  was  diminifhed, 
the  was  ftill  treated  with  great  refpeft. 

>M  LWij,  p.  4f  <•    Regift.  Pari.  rol.  ti.  <S7  Ibid. 
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The  earl  of  Caflilis  was  inftrudcd  to  confent  to 
the  diflblution  of  the  league  with  France,  if  Henr^ 
diflblved^  his  alliance  with  the  emperor^  to  whom 
the  princefs  Mary  had  been  contracted  about  three 
years  before^  but  not  to  confent  to  the  king's  going 
out  of  his  kingdom.     Henry  protnifed  to  treat 
with  the  emperor  on  the  fubjeft.     But  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Pavia,  in  which  the  French  king  was 
taken  prifoner>  had  reached  the  court  of  Englandj 
and  fo  entirely  engaged  the  attention  of  Henry  and 
his  minifter^  that  no  further  progrefs  was  made 
with  the   Scots  ambafladors^  who^  deipairing  of 
fuccefsj  returned  home  ■**. 
The  ^  What  efforts  the  earl  of  Angus  made  to  gain  die 

complaint.   afieSions  of  his  royal  fpoufe,  we  are  not  informed  i 
but  it  is  certain  they  were  ineffedlual.     Her  ani- 
mofity  againft  him  becanie  daily  more  vic^nt,  and 
fhe  complained  to  a  parliament  that  met  at  Edin- 
burgh July  I  ith,  A.  D.  i525>  that  though  fhe  had 
commenced  a  procefs  againft  her  hufband  the  earl 
of  Angus  for  a  divorce^  he  ftill  continued  to  Ufdifc 
her  rents  and  difpofe  of  her  eftates^  and  craved  re* 
drefs.     To  this  complaint  the  earl  replied^  diat  he 
was  willing  to  give  the  queen  his  wife  every  man- 
ner of  affuranc^  of  her  perfonal  fafety^  and  every 
fort  of  fatisfaftion,  but  could  not  relinquiih  the 
rights  of  a  huiband^  or  confent  to  her  fcparadoa 
from-  him  **^     It  doth  not  appear  that  the  queeo 
obtained  any  redrefs ;  and  it  feems  probablc>  that  it 
was  on  this.occafion  (be  left  her  fon  at  Edinburghi 
and  retired  to  Stirling  in  difcontent. 

'^8  Lefly,  p.  416.  ^^  Regiftcr  of  Part  frf.  vi. 
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In  the  lame  parliament,  July  17th,  it  was  ap-  f^'^'f^*^- 
pointed  that  the  lords  of  the  fecrct  council  Ihould 
perform  their  duty  in  the  following  manner :  That 
one  pf  the  prelates  and  one  of  the  earls  of  that 
council,  aflifted  by  three  or  four  mem&ers  of  the 
ordinary  council,  ihould  attend  the  court,  and  ad- 
minifter  the  government  for  three  months,  and 
then  be  fucceeded  by  another  prelate  and  another 
eb'l,  with  the  like  number  of  afliftants  for  the  next 
three  months,  and  fo  in  regular  fuccefTion.  By  the 
fame  z&  the  archbiihop  of  Glafgow  and  the  earl  of 
Angus,  and  in  company  with  them  the  bilhop  of 
Orkney,  the  earl  of  Morton,  the  abbot  of  Holy- 
rood- houfe,  the  abbot  of  Arbroath,  and  the  lord 
Seaton,  were  appointed  to  remain  with  the  king, 
and  to  adminifter  the  government  from  July  17th 
to  November  iftj  and  during  that  time  they  were 
to  have  the  cuftody  of  the  king's  moft  noble  per- 
fon'^.  By  another  aft  of' the  fame  parliament, 
July  3i(t,  it  was  declared,  that  the  tranfaftions  of 
the  fecret  council,  without  the  queen's  concurrence, 
ihould  be  valid ;  and  that  the  power  conferred  on 
her  by  the  former  parliament  ihould  be  recalled, 
unlels  ihe  returned  within  twenty  days,  and  ufed 
the  counfel  of  the  lords  '••.  This  is  a  fufficient 
proof  that  the  queen  had  retired  from  court  fome 
time  before  this;  that  her  abfence  retarded  buiincis» 
and  was  difapprpved  by  parliament. 

When  the  earl  of  Angus  and  his  co-adjutors  were 
regularly  invefted  with  authority,  and  the  cuilody 
of  the  king's  perfon,  by  parliament,  they  entered 

>•«  Regifter  of  Pari.  vol.  vi.  >9r  IbicU 
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upon  the  adminiftration  i  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  employed  their  power  for  their  own  and 
ihcir  friends  advancement.     The  other  couniellors 
had  retired^  and  the  queen's  content  to  their  tranf- 
aAions  was  no  longer  necefiary*    The  earl  of  Angus 
himfelf  was  made  chancellor,  and  warden  of  the 
eaft  and  middle  marches;   his  iincle^  Archibald 
Douglas  of  Kilfpendy,  was  made  treafurer ;  his 
brother,  fir  George,  was  made  lord  chamberlains 
and  his  other  brother,  William,  prior  of  Colding* 
ham,  it  is  iaid,   was  made  abbot  of  Holyrood- 
houfe  '••.     They  did  not,  however,   negled  the 
interefts  of  the  public.    A  parliament  was  held  in 
September,  m  which  a  ccmmiflion  was  given  by 
the  king  and  three  eftares  to  the  earl  of  Angus, 
George  abbot  of  Holy- rood- houie,  and  three  others, 
to  meet  with  the  commiflloners  of  the  king  of 
England,  for  confirming  the  peace  between  the 
two  kingdoms.    The  commiflioners  of  both  nations 
met  at  Berwick  loth  Q£tober,  and  concluded  a 
truce  for  three  years ;  and  agreed  to  meet  again  at 
the  fame  place  12th  January,  A.  D.  1526,  to  ex- 
change ratifications  of  the  treaty  '**. 
The  carl  The  time  now  approached  when  the  earl  of 

fct^nfiiL    Angus  and  his  friends. (hould  refign  their  power  to 
a<<nijni-      jhofc  who  had  been  appointed  by  parliament  to 
fucceed  them :  but  they  cUfcovered  no  difpofition  to 

H^  This  lafty  tbcugb  affirmed  bj  all  ovr  hiftorUoi,  cosld  boC 
be  true  |  becaofe  it  appears  from  an  autheDtie  reeord»  that  Gtoip 
Crei^ton  was  abbot  of  Holyrood-bonie  on  the  attb  ficptcanber  tkb 
jear.  Much  kfs  couM  this  be  tbcca^of  |he  ^ueeD*s  ffdiriif  ta 
Stirling*    R]rfn.  tomtzif*  p.  91* 
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comply  with  that  appointment.  They  found  them-  ^-^^s^s 
fclvcs  in  poffcffion  of  the  pcrfon  and  authority  of 
their  king,  and  refolved  to  retain  them  as  long  a$ 
pofiible.  When  this  rcfolution  became  apparent, 
it  not  only  inflamed  the  refentmcnt  of  the  queen 
and  their  other  enemies,  but  it  offended  the  other 
members  of  the  fecret  council  and  their  friends, 
who  dcfircd  and  expefted  to  enjoy  the  honours  and 
emoluments  of  government  in  their  turns.  The 
archbilhop  of  St*  Andrews,  the  earls  of  Arran, 
Argyle,  and  other  difcontented  nobles,  held  a 
meeting  in  the  caftle  of  Stirling,  where  the  queen 
rcfided,  and  from  thence  fent  a  meflage  to  the  earl 
of  Angus  at  Edinburgh,  accufing  him  of  detaining 
the  perfon  of  the  king,  and  retaining  the  admi- 
niftration  after  his  time  was  expired,  and  requiring 
him  to  refign  them  to  thofe  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  parliament  to  fucceed  to  that  charge. 
To  this  meflage  the  earl  of  Angiis  returned  no  an- 
fwer :  but  he  prevailed  with  the  king  to  declare 
to  the  meflenger,  that  the  carl  had  treated  him 
fo  well,  that  he  chofe  to  remain  with  him;  and 
charged  him  to  communicate  that  refolution  to  the 
queen  his  mother,  and  the  nobles  ^ho  had  fent 
him'**. 

Thefc  were  not  the  real  fentimentsof  the  young  The  king 


wiflift  to 


at 


monarch;  for  though  the  earl  of  Angus  Jiad  in-  JJ^'^/j 
duJged  him  in  the  gratification  of  all  his  youthful  liberty. 
paflions  to  gain  his  favour,  he  plainly  perceived 
that  he  was  a  prifoner,  and  earncftly  dcfired  to  be 
fct  at  liberty ;  and  he  found  means  to  communicate 
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this  deGrc  to  the  queen  and  the  nobles  at  StirUiig» 
and  conjored  them  to  attempt  his  deliverance  "•^ 

As  foon  as  the  lords  received  this  intimation  of 
the  king's  dcfire,  they  raifed  their  followers,  anj^ 
formed  an  army,  with  which  they^  marched  to  Lin- 
lithgow.    The  earl  of  Angus,  well  informed  of  all 
their  motions,  had  colleftcd  all  his  friends  and  fol- 
lowers, and|  with  the  king  in  his  company,  marched 
from  Edinburgh  January  lath,  to  meej  and  give 
them  battle.    But  when  he  approached  Linlichgow^ 
the   leaders  of  the  other  army,  either  thinking 
themfelves  too  weak,  or  unwilling  to  attack  the 
king  in  perfon,  and  expofe  him  to  the  danger  of  an 
aftion,  retired  to  Stirling  without  fighting.     They 
foon  after  difmifled  their  followers,  and  returned  to 
thefr  own  eftates  ■•*• 

This  feeble  unfuccefsful  attempt  fixed  Angus 
more  firmly  in  his  feat.  The  queen  was  To  much 
afraid  of  falling  into  his  hands,  that  ihe  fled  into 
the  north  with  the  carl  of  Moray,  The  earls  of 
Arran,  Argyle,  and  the  other  difcontcnted  nobles, 
confulted  their  fafety,  by  living  in  great  privacy, 
and  keeping  at  a  diftance  from  court'".  The 
king  of  England  took  no  umbrage  at  his  proceed* 
ings,  but  rather  countenanced  them  i  and  the  ra- 
tifications of  the  treaty  of  three  years  truce  .were 
exchanged  March  15th  at  Berwick  "•*. 

Though  the  earl  of  Lennox  remained  at  court  at 
the  earned  dcfire  of  the  king,  and  ieemed  to  be 
finccrcly  attached  ^o  the  earl  of  Angus,  he  was  ft* 
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crctly  offended  at  his  retaining  the  goyernment,  a.  p.  15^ 

and  thereby  preventing  him  from  ei^joying  it  in  his 

turn.     The  king  had  made  him  his  confident^  and 

communicated  to  him  his  hatred  of  Angus  and  the 

Douglafles>  and  his  ardent  defire  to  be  delivered 

from  them;  and  they  formed  a  fcbeme  for  that 

purpofe.     The  late  truce  had  not  put  an  end  to  the 

depredations  on  the  borders,  which  were  privately 

promoted  by  the  laird  of  Buckleugh  at  the  infti-- 

gadon  of  Lennox^  in  order  to  draw  Angus  with  the 

king  into  thofe  parts^  where  Buckleugh  was  very 

powerful^  and  was  to  make  an  attempt  to  fet  the 

king  at  liberty.     Angus,  ignorant  of  this  fcheme, 

wentj  with  the  king  in  his  company^  and  attended  by 

a  little  army  of  his  friends  ^nd  followers,  July  24th9 

to  Jedburgh,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Humes 

and  by  the  Kers  of  Ccfsford  and  Farmherft.    Here 

he  remained  fome  days,  punifhing  fome  of  the  mofi: 

guilty  of  the  marauders,  and  taking  iecurities  from 

others  for  their  future  good  behaviour.    As  he 

was  returning,  July  29th,  he  difcovered  a  great 

body  of  horfemen  in  order  of  battle,  direftly  in 

his  way  to  the  bridge  over  the  Tweed  at  Melrofs. 

This  hoftile  appearance  furprifed  the  earl  of  Angus, 

but  was  expe6ted  by  the  king  and  Lennox,  who 

fecretly  rejoiced  at  the  fight.    A  meflcnger  was 

fcnt  to  demand,  in  the  king's  name,  who  they  were» 

and  why  they  appeared  there  in  that  warlike  pof- 

turc  ?     Their  leader  anfwered,  that  he  was  the 

laird  of  Buckleugh,  and  that  be  came  with  a  thou* 

fand  of  his  friends  and  followers  to  wait  upon  his 

JTovereignj  ^nd  to  fhew  him  how  many  brave  men 

7  he 
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^^•^s«^  he  had  always  ready  to  (crvc  him.  On  receiving 
this  anfwer  a  herald  was  fent  as  from  the  king^  t5 
command  him  to  depart,  aud  difmifs  his  followers, 
under  the  pain  of  being  treated  as  a  traitor.  Buck- 
leugh  replied,  that  he  knew  the  king's  mind,  and 
would  not  retire.  Angus  having  coitimitted  the 
care  of  the  king's  perfon  to  the  carl  of  Lennox, 
lord  Maxwell,  his  brother  fir  George  Douglas,  &c. 
advanced  to  meet  his  enemies,  whom  he  immc« 
diatcly  engaged.  The  conflict  was  for  fome  time 
fierce  and  doubtful.  But  the  Humes  and  Kers, 
who  had  taken  their  leave  of  the  king  a  litde  before, 
hearing  the  noife,  returned  full  fpeed  and  obtained 
the  victory.  The  laird  of  Bucklcugh  was  wounded, 
eighty  of  his  men  killed,  and  the  reft  put  to  flight. 
Angus  loft  almoft  an  equal  number  of  men ;  and 
the  laird  of  Cefsfbrd,  purfuing  too  eagerly,  mras 
(lain  by  one  of  Buckleugh's  men,  which  gave  rife 
to  a  long  and  deadly  feud  between  the  Kcrs  and 
Scots  *••.  After  this  a£tion  Angus  marched  back 
to  Jedburgh,  where  he  refted  fome  days,  and  then 
returned  with  the  king  to  Edinburgh. 

JJ^'^T"  The  queen  and  the  archbilhop  of  St.  Andrews 
were  equally  incenfed  againft  the  earl  of  Angus: 
the  former  earneftly  defired  to  have  her  marriage 
with  him  diflfolved,  and  the  latter  encouraged  her 
to  bring  an  a6tion  againft  him  for  that  purpofe  in 
his  court.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the 
queen  applied  to  the  prelate  for  a  divorce  from  her 
huft>and  i  becaule,  as  fhe  alleged,  he  was  married 
to  a  daughter  of  the  carl  of  Traquair  at  the  (imo  of 
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his  marriage  with  her.  The  carl,  who  had  been 
prompted  to  his  court(hip  of  the  queen  rather  by 
ambition  than  by  love,  made  no  oppoGtionj  and 
the  archbiihop  pronounced  the  fentence  of  divorce. 
As  foon  as  this  fentence  was  confirmed  by  the 
^ope>  the  queen  married  Henry  Stewart,  a  brother 
of  lord  Avandale,  Her  brother  Henry  VIIL  was 
io  much  offended  with  this  divorce  and  marriage 
of  his  fitter,  that  he  never  after  paid  her  much 
regard  ^. 

John  Stewart  earl  of  Lennox  was  an  accom-  A.D.t5ty,. 
plifhed  nobleman,  remarkably  handfome  in  his  rtii^^ 
perfon,  of  engaging  manners,  and  much  beloved  ^^^ 
by  the  young  king,  who  delighted  in  his  company, 
and  made  him  his  confident.  This  excited  fuf- 
picion  and  jealoufy  in  the  mind  of  Angus,  which  lie 
could  n6t  conceal,  Lennox  perceiving  that  he 
was  fufpeftcd,  refolved  to  retire  from  court,  and 
attempt  to  deliver  the  king  by  force,  which  he  had 
failed  to  accomplilh  by  art.  To  this  he  was  urged 
by  the  king,  who  furnifhed  him  with  letters  €9 
fcveral  [noblemen  who  were  difaflTcftcd  to  the  earl 
of  Angus  •**.  We  know  not  the  precife  rime  when 
Lennox  left  the  court;  it  was,  we  are  told,  not 
many  months  after  the  king's  return  from  Jed^- 
burgh  to  Edinburgh  in  Auguft  1526,  and  there* 
fore  moft  probable  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1527. 

After  the  departure  of  Lennox,  Angus  fufpcfted,  Angw 
or  was  informed,  that  he  intended  to  rcfcue  the  king  uait^  "** 
out  of  his  hands,  and  endeavoured  to  (Irengtben  his 

*^  Lefly,  p*4»^  ***   Ibid,  p  411. 
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partjr^  tiiat  he  might  be  able  to  repel  the  dreaded 
florm.  With  this  view  he  applied  to  the  earl  of 
Arrah^  who  he  knew  had  \  mifiinderftanding  with 
X^nnox,  though  he  was  his  neareft  relation.  Arran 
had  been  married  firft  to  a  fifter  of  lord  Hume>  by 
whom  he  had  no  children,  and  from  whom  he  was 
divorced  on  a  very  frivolous  pretence.  He  was 
then  married  to  a  niece  of  James  Beaton^  arch* 
bifhop  of  St.  Andrews,  by  whom  he  had  children. 
Lennox>  who  was  his  fiber's  fbn^  he  was  told^  in- 
tended to  call  in  queftion^  at  a  proper  Keafoo,  the 
legality  of  his  divorce  from  his  firft  wife,  and  the 
legitimacy  of  his  children  by  his  (econd  wife,  in 
which,  if  he  fucceedcd,  he  would  become  heir  to 
the  honours  and  eftates  of  his  family,  and  to  his 
chance  of  fucceeding  to  the  crown.  This  had  occa- 
fioned  an  eftrangement  between  Arran  and  his 
nephew,  which  made  him  the  more  readily  liften 
to  the  propofals  of  Angus,  who  engaged  to  admit 
him  to  a  participation  in  the  government;  and  the 
two  powerful  chieftains  agreed  to  fupport  one  ano- 
ther with  all  thrir  forces  ****. 
fTv^w^  Soon  after  the  departure  of  Lennox  from  cour^ 
an  aflembly  of  the  difcontented  noUes  was  held  at 
Stirling,  in.  which  it  was  refolved  to  refcue  the 
king,  and  wreft  the  government  out  of  the  hands 
of  Angus  by  force  of  arms.  They  then  feparated, 
to  prepare  for  executing  this  refoludon,  and  agreed 
to  rendezvous  at  the  fame  place  in  Auguft.  Len- 
nox having  raifcd  his  own  friends  and  vaflals,  and 
being  joined  by  a  thoufand  highlanders,  and  two 

»c»  Godfcroft^  p.  »54* 
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thoufand  men  under  the  earl  of  Caflilts  and  the  lord 
Kilmares>  marched  to  Stirling,  where  he  met  with 
fb  many  forces  from  Fife,  Perthfliirej  and  other 
parts>  as  made  an  army  of  ten  thouland  men,  with 
"which  he  determined  to  attack  the  earl  of  Arran, 
who  had  taken  poft  at  Linlithgow,  before  he  could 
be  joined  by  the  earl  of  Angus,  who  was  ftill  at 
Edinburgh*     Arran,  however,  either  fufpe&ing,  or 
having  received  intelligence  of  this  defign,  fent  an 
expreis  to  Angus  to  join  him  immediately.     Len* 
nox  marched  from  Stirling  early  in  the  morning 
September  3d  5  but  when  he  approached  Linlith* 
gow,  he  found  that  the  enemy  had  taken  poiTcffion 
of  the  bridge  over  the  Avon,  about  a  mile  to  the 
weft  of  that  town,  which  obliged  him  to  make  a 
circuit,  and  pais  the  river  at  Emanuel  Nunnery, 
about  a  mile  above  the  bridge.     The  eailern  banks 
of  the  Avon  at  this  place  are  very  ftecp,  and  the 
troops,  fatigued  with  their  long  march,  were  put 
cut  of  breath  by  climbisg  them,  when  they  were 
attacked  by  the  enemy  advantageoufly  pofted  on 
the  rifing  grounds:   they  fought,  however,  with 
great  bravery  for  fome  time»  when  a  cry  arofe  that 
the  Douglafles  were  in  fight,  with  which  many 
were  intimidated  and  began  to  fly.     i^ngus  had 
marched  from  Edinburgh  the  fame  morning,  but 
was  retarded  by  the  kmg,  who  pretended  fickncfi» 
and  made  various  delays ;  but  on  hearing  the  re-^ 
port  of  cannons,  he  puQied  forward  with  the  van 
of  his  army  at  full  fpeed^  leaving  the  king  to  the 
cuftody  of  his  brother  fir  George  Douglas.    When 
he  reached  the  fieki  of  battle,  he  faw  the  enemy 
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A.D.|5i7.   flying,  and  found  the  carl  of  Arran  weeping  over 
the  body  of  his  nephew  the  carl  of  Lennox,  who 
had  been  taken  prifoner  and  butchered  in  cold 
blood  by  the  baflrard  of  Hamilton.     Angus  was  fo 
much  affefted  at  the  fight,  that  he  could  not  refrain 
from  tears;  but  when  the  king  heard  of  the  fete  of 
his  favourite,  he  was  ftill  more  deeply  affeded,  and 
mourned  for  him  long  and  bitterly  **^. 
Qwewi  «nd       The  two  viftorious  earls,  having  retted  and  rc- 
«jc  biibop  f^^Q^^^  ^i^gjy  forces  a  few  days  at  Linlithgow, 
marched  to  Stirling,   and  from  thence  to  Fife; 
compelling  all  the  barons  and  gentlemen  who  had 
been  in  the  late  infurreftion,   to  compound  for 
their  delinquency  by  their  lands  or  money,  or  to 
join  their  party  to  fave  their  lives.    The  queen 
and  the  archbiihop  of  St*  Andrews,  who  were  moft 
obnoxious,  fled  in  difguife,  and  concealed  them- 
felves  fo  efieftually,  that  they  could  not  be  dif' 
covered :    the  archbifliop,  in  the  garb  of  a  (hep- 
j(ierd,  tended  a  flock  of  ihcep  feveral  months  oft. 
Bogrionneumuir  *^. 
.Aimrchsr.        Scodand  was  at  this  dme  a  fcene  of  the  mott  dc^ 
plorable  anarchy  and  confufion.    The  magiftratei^ 
in  many  places  had  no  authority,  and  where  they 
had  any,  they  employed  it  as  an  inftrument  oC 
wreaking  their  vengeance  on  thoie  of  the  oppofit^ 
party.     The  earl  of  Caflllis,  a  nobleman  of  great 
honour  and  bravery,  after  his  efcape  from  the  batd^ 
of  Linlithgow,  was  furprifed  and  (lain  by  the  (heriff 
of  Ayrihire,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  baftard  Hz^ 
milton,  bccaufe  he  refufed  to  become  a  partilan  o( 

-  M3  LcfljTy  p.  4«a«    D/umfliqnd,  p.  a99>       •^  Pitfcottic,  p.  i  }9. 
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the  Hamiltons.  Deadly  feuds  between  the  Lefleys  a*o.is»7. 
and  Forbefcs  in  the  north,  and  among  the  Mack-  ^'~'^'~' 
btoflies  in  the  Highlands,  were  profccuted  with 
the  moft  barbarous  and  deftruftivc  cruelty  •*". 
The  carl  of  Moray  having  received  a  commiffion 
from  the  king,  raifcd  an  army,  defeated  the  Mack- 
intolhes,  and  took  many  of  them  prifoncrs,  of 
whom  he  hanged  no  fewer  than  two  hundred,  who 
difcovered  a  degree  of  fidelity  to  their  leader,  which 
would  have  done  great  honour  to  better  men  in  a 
better  caufe.  Each  of  them  was  offered  his  life 
and  liberty,  if  he  would  difcover  the  lurking-plicc 
t>f  his  chieftain  Heftor  Mackintofh ;  but  they  all 
rejcftcd  the  offer,  and  chofe  rather  to  die  than  to 
betray  the  chief***.  The  earl  of  Angus,  after  his 
Tcturn  from  Fife,  marched  with  the  king  and  an 
Wmy  of  fix  thoufand  men  into  Liddefdale,  (where 
the  greateft  difordefs  prevailed,)  obliged  the  bor- 
derers to  make  their  fubmifllons,  hanged  twelve  of 
the  moft  guilty,  and  took  hoftagcs  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  the  reft  "^ 

The  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews,  weary  of  lead-  A-o^isa, 
Ing  the  life  of  a  lurking  fugitive,  and  feeing  no  im-  iity"J2a^ 
jmediate  prolpeftof  a  revolution  in  his  favour,  found  ^* 
means  to  convey  to  fir  George  Douglas  propoials 
for  an  accommodation  with  his  brother  the  earl  of 
Angus,  accompanied  with  a  promife  to  himfclf  of 
certain  advantageous  leales  of  lands  and  tithes. 
The  propofal  was  joyfully  received,  and  the  ac- 
commodation was  foon  concluded.   The  archbifliop 
returned  to  his  caftle  of  St.  Andrews,  and  to  the 

y5  Lidj,  p.  4S}.       '  *^  Ibid.  p.4if.  ^n  Ibid.  p.4«6, 
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A.0  i5ts<  pofleflion  of  all  his  benefices;  the  public  traiH 
""^  "^'^  quillity  feemed  to  be  completely  rcftored,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Douglaflcs  firmly  eftablifhed  ** : 
for  the  reconciliation  and  fubmiffion  of  the  arch- 
bifiiop  were  foon  followed  by  that  of  the  queen, 
her  hufband  Henry  Stewart,  and  his  brother  James 
lord  Avondale,  who  furrendered  the  caftle  of  £db- 
burgh,  March  I4th9  (which  they  had  taken  by  fur- 
prile,)  and  were  pardoned  at  the  interceflion  of  the 
queen  •^.  After  the  furrender  of  the  caftic  "of 
Edinburgh^  dxe  court  removed  to  Falkland,  where 
the  king,  indulged  in  the  gratification  of  all  his 
youthful  paflions,  appeared  to  be  perfe£tly  pleafed 
with  his  (ituation. 
^,^  Thefe  fair  appearances  of  tranquillity  and  fub- 

dcape  milTion  feem  to  have  put  the  Douglafles  off  their 
F^dkiiiMi.  &^^*  The  earl  of  Angus  having  ftayed  about  a 
month  at  Falkland,  returned  to  the  fouth  (where  he 
had  great  eftates)  to  attend  to  his  private  afiairs. 
The  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews  invited  fir  George 
Douglas  to  pa&  fbme  days  with  him  in  that  city  at 
Eafter,  and  to  receive  the  promifed  leafes.  Archi- 
bald Douglas,  lord  treafurer,  went  at  the  lame  time 
to  Dundee  on  bufinefs,  or,  as  fbme  fay,  to  Tifit  a 
lady,  leaving  the  king  to  the  care  of  the  captain  of 
the  guard  of  a  hundred  men,  which  conftantly  at- 
tended him,  and  a  few  inferior  officers  of  the  court. 
The  king,  encouraged  by  the  abfence  of  his  three 
moft  watchful  keepers,  refolved  to  attempt  an 
cfcape.  He  direfted  the  laird  of  Faimee,  the 
chamberlain  of  Fife,  and  Forcfler  of  Falkland^  to 

*•»  Lcfly/  p.  417,  *09  Ibid. 
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fend  meflages  to  all  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  to  a.d.i5i8« 
attend  the  king  next  morning  at  a  royal  hunt.    He         " 
fupped  fboner  than  ufual;  and  during  fupper  he 
entertained  the  captain  of  the  guard  with  difcourfe 
about  the  next  day's  diverfion^  recommending  to  ' 

him  to  fee  all  the  houfehold  early  to  relli  and  to 
awake  him  next  morning  at  four  o'clock ;  he  then 
retired  to  his  bed-chamber^  and  went  to  bed :  but 
as  foon  as  all  was  quiet  he  arofe,  and  putting  on  the . 
livery  of  a  yeoman  of  the  ftable,  filently  dipt  out 
of  the  palace,  and  paifed  the  guard  undifcovered : 
when  he  came  to  the  liable  he  found  a  groom  and 
page  (who  were  in  the  fecret)  waiting  with  horfes 
ready  faddled :  they  mounted,  rode  full  fpeed  to 
Sdrling,  and  were  received  into  the  caftle  which 
belonged  to  the  queen,  and  had  been  ncglcfted  by 
the  Douglafles  *"^  The  news  of  the  king's  efcape 
flew  like  lightning ;  the  barons  and  gentlemen  of 
the  neighbourhood  made  hafte  to  attend  him  with 
their  followers ;  expreffcs  were  fcnt  to  thofe  at  i, 
diftance,  and  he  foon  found  himfelf  furrounded  by 
fuch  a  body  of  men  as  put  him  out  of  danger. 

In  the  mean  dme  all  was  difmay  and  confufioil  Aitempe 
at  Falkland.  When  the  captain  of  the  guard  en-  '^^'^^^ 
tered  the  king's  chamber  in  the  morning  to  awake 
him,  and  perceived  it  empty,  he  was  alarmed. 
Search  and  inquiry  were  made  every  where,  but 
the  king  could  not  be  found,  nor  any  intelligence 
procured  1  fome  furmifcd  that  he  was  gone  to  Bam- 
brigh  to  vifit  a  certain  lady;  but  the  earl  of  Rothes 
arriving  from  thence  to  attend  the  hunt,  aflured 

^**  Dramiiiond,  p>  S93.    Pitfcottiei  p.  140, 141* 
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them  that  he  was  not  there*  Expreflcs  were  dis- 
patched to  the  lord  treafurer  at  Dundee^  to  the 
chamberlain  at  St.  Andrews,  and  to  the  earl  of  An- 
gus in  Lothian,  to  acquaint  them  with  what  had 
happened.  The  two  former  reached  Falkland  the 
jame  forenoon,  and  the  earl  the  next  momiog, 
when  it  was  known  that  the  king  had  elcaped  to 
Stirling.  A  council  was  held,  in  which  it  was  rc« 
folved  to  raife  an  army,  and  attempt  to  recover  by 
force  the  prize  they  had  loft.  But  on  this  occafioQ 
the  Douglafles  found  what  almoft  all  feUen  mi* 
nifters  have  found,  that  they  had  fewer  real  friends 
and  more  fecret  enemies  than  they  imagined.  Hav* 
ing  at  length  colleded  a  body  of  their  friends  and 
followers  at  Edinburgh,  they  marched  towards  Sdr« 
ling,  but  were  met  by  a  herald,  who  commanded 
them,  in  the  king's  name,  not  to  come  within  ten 
miles  of  the  court,  under  the  pain  of  being  pro- 
claimed traitors.  Some  of  the  leaders  were  far 
pulhing  forward  and  Hiking  a  battle  $  but  this  ap* 
peared  to  the  earl  of  Angus  and  others  too  dan- 
gerous: they  therefore  changed  their  refolution, 
and  pofted  themfelves  at  Linlithgow  in  the  way 
between  Stirling  and  Edinburgh  *"• 
Crancil.  The  king  held  a  council  July  2d,  at  which  die 
archbiihop  of  St.  Andrews,  icven  earls,  nine  lords, 
and  many  gentlemen,  were  preient>  to  whom  he 
complained  of  the  ignominious  reftraint  in  which 
he  had  been  held  by  the  earl  of  Angus  and  his 
friends  for  almoft  three  years,  and  difcovered  that 
his  rcfcntment  againft  them  was  very  ftrong.    By 
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the  advice  of  this  council  a  proclamation  was  iflued,  ^'^^J^\ 
and  fent  by  a  herald  to  Linlithgow^  commanding 
the  earl  of  Angus  to  confine  himfelf  to  the  north 
Cf  the  river  Spey,  his  brother  fir  George  and  his 
uncle  Archibald  to  enter  themfelves  prifoners  in 
the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  reft  of  their  army 
to  di(perie»  But  with  this  command  they  did  not 
comply  •••* 

The  king  being  now  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  ^^f^^  »• 
his  age,  and  at  full  liberty,  fummoned  a  parliament  ^" 
to  meet  at  Edinburgh  September  6th,  to  call  thofc 
to  account  who  had  detained  his  perfon,  ufurped 
his  authority,  and  were  ftill  in  arms  againft  him. 
Soon  after,  the  earl  of  Angus  marched  back  from 
Linlithgow  t6  Edinburgh,  of  which  he  hoped  to 
get  poflcflion,  and  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  a  par- 
liament>  from  which  he  had  every  thing  to  fear. 
But  he  was  prevented  by  the  lord  Maxwell  and  the 
laird  of  Cochinvare;  and  the  king  arriving  at  the 
head  of  two  thoufand  men,  he  retired  Auguft  25th 
to  his  caftle  of  Tantallon  *". 

The  parliament  met  at  the  appointed  timcj  at  Angut, 
which  the  carl  of  Angus>  his  brother  and  uncle,  f^-^^' 
though  they  had  been  fummoned,  did  not  appear; 
but  John  Bannantine,  who  was  a  member,  and  one 
of  their  retainers,  had  the  courage  to  proteft,  that 
nothing  done  againft  them  in  that  parliament  fliould 
be  of  any  avai^  becaufe  they  could  not  attend  it 
without  being  guilty  of  treafon,  as  the  proclamation 
commanding  them  not  to  come  within  ten  miles  of 

^>*  Lefly»  p.  4tS«    Bucham.  lib.  xit.  p.  »7t.    Pltfcottie,  p.  14s. 
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f'^'/^^V  *^  court  under  the  pain  of  trcafon  had  not  been 
recalled.  This  protcft  was  difregarded.  The  king 
declared  with  a  folemn  oath,  that  while  he  was  de- 
tained by  the  DouglaOTes,  he  was  daily  in  fear  of 
death*  This  declaration  made  a  deep  impreflioa 
on  the  minds  o  Ahc  members.  The  carl  of  Angus, 
his  brother  fir  George  Douglas,  his  uncle  Archi- 
bald Douglas,  with  their  moft  intimate  friend  Alex- 
ander Drummond  of  Carnock,  were  condemned  as 
traitors,  and  their  eftates  forfeited  *'*. 

Treatiet.         The  Douglaffcs  were  not  difpirited  by  this  fevere 
fentence,  but  revenged   themfelves  on  the  moft 
a^live  of  their  enemies  by  plundering  their  eftates. 
They  relied  much  on  the  powerful  interceflion  of 
Henry  VIII;  for  procuring  their  pardon ;   and  if 
that  proved  unfuccefsful,  they  were  ceruin  of  an 
afylum  in  England.     It  appears  from  fhc  narradve 
in  a  treaty  concluded  at  Berwick  December  12th 
A.  D.  1522,  between  the  commiflioners  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,    "  That  the  king  of  England 
"  had  divcrfe  and  fyndry  tymes  addrefled  his  maift 
♦*  honourable  letters  to  the  right  hie  and  excellent 
•'  his  derreft  Nevo  the  king  of  Scottis,  in  the  fe- 
*'  vour  of  the  erle  of  Angufe,  George  Douglas  his 
«*  brother,  and  Archibald  Douglas  his  uncle,  being 
**  forfallit  in  Scotland  upon  lefe  majeftie,  to  be  re- 
*'  confilet  to  the  favour,  mercy,  and  grace,  of  die 
*'  faid  king  of  Scottis "'."     In  an  article  of  the 
fame  treaty  it  is  ftipulated,  that  if  the  kii^  of  Eng- 
land at  any  time  received  the  earl  of  Angus,  his 

•14  'Udy,  p.4st.    Buchan.  lib.  xIt.  p.«7o;    PitlcottiCf  p«  S4«4 
;5^  Rjmi.  Feed*  tom.xiv.  p.a?;* 
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brother,  his  uncle,  and  their  friends,  into  his  do- 
minions, it  (hould  be  no  breach  of  the  peace,  pro- 
vided the  earl  furrendered  his  callle  of  Tantallon, 
and  that  he  or  his  followers  made  no  incurfions 
into  Scotland*  The  fame  commiflioners,  at  the 
fame  place,  December  14th,  concluded  a  truce  for 
five  years  between  the  two  kingdoms;  the  articles 
of  which  were  nearly  the  lame  with  thofc  of  former 
truces  •**. 

The  refcntment  of  king  James  ^ainft  the  Dou-  TantaiioQ 
gla&s  was  ftill  too  ftrong  to  liften  to  any  application  ^^"*"^'^- 
in  their  favour :  he  was  fo  far  from  this,  that  he 
marched  from  Edinburgh  December  loth  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  and  bclieged  their  caftle  of  Tan- 
tallon i  but  after  lying  about  a  month  before  it,  and 
having  loft  many  men  and  horfes,  he  turned  the 
fiege  into  a  blockade,  and  had  recourfe  to  nego- 
tiation. The  governor,  Simon  Panango,  a  foldier 
of  fortune,  feeing  no  profpeft  of  relief,  furrendered 
the  caftle  on  honourable  terms  *"'. 

The    Douglafles    having    loft    their    ftrongeft  TheDo«. 
fortrefs,  perceived  they  could  not  long  maintain  ^1^^^^' 
their  ground  in  Scotland  ^  and  being  invited  by  England. 
Henry  VIII.  they  retired  into  England  with  their 
principal  followers,  who  chofc  to  (hare  their  for- 
tunes, or  defpaired  of  pardon.    They  were  there 
moft  kindly  received,  and  honourably  entertained 
for  many  years;  only  Alexander  Drummond  of 
Carnock  obtained  a  pardon  and  returned  home  **\ 

«>6  Rym.  Feed,  tom.xiv.  p.s7S'— aSi. 
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The  xctrcat  of  the  Douglafles  rcftored  the  inter- 
nal tranquillity  of  the  kingdopij  which  had  been 
difturbed  by  their  ambition.  But  great  diforders 
ftill  prevailed  on  the  borders,  which  were  encou- 
raged by  the  chieftains  in  thofe  parts,  who  paid 
little  regard  to  the  late  truce.  To  give  a  check  to 
thefe  diforders^  James  called  a  convention  of  his 
nobility  in  May  this  year  at  Edinburgh,  in  which 
he  prefided  in  perfbn,  though  he  was  only  entered 
into  his  nineteenth  year.  William  Cockburn  of 
Henderland,  and  Adam  Scott  of  Tufhelaw,  com- 
monly called  the  King  of  Thieves,  two  moft  no- 
torious offenders,  who  had  been  guilty  of  many 
atrocious  crimes,  were  condemned  to  deaths  the 
carl  of  Bothwell  was  bani(hed ;  the  lords  Maxwell 
and  Hume,  with  the  lairds  of  Buckleugh,  Ceisfbrd» 
Farneherft,  Polwart,  Johnftone,  and  fcveral  others, 
were  committed  to  prifon  by  this  convention*^. 
Thus  James  gave  an  early  fpecimen  of  his  ftrift 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  ipirited  exertions  for 
fupprefllng  theft  and  robbery,  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  fo  famous. 

James,  not  contented  with  what  he  had  done  at 
*  the  convention,  engaged  his  nobles  to  attend  him 
with  their  followers  at  a  royal  hunt;  and  he  fctout 
from  Edinburgh  June  2d,  anended,  it  is  faid,  by 
twelve  thoufand  men.  To  conceal  his  real  defign^ 
he  hunted  fome  days  in  the  foreft  by  the  way,  and 
then  fell  fuddenly  into  Ewfdale  and  Efkdale,  and 
feized  many  of  the  marauders  of  thofe  parts  by  fur- 
prifcj  of  whom  he  hanged  no  fewer  than  forty-eight, 
ai9  Lelljr,  p.  430. 

Among 
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Among  thcfc  was  the  famous  John  Armftrong  of  a.d.  i5a«, 
Kilknockyy  the  boldeft,  moft  patriotic,  and  fuccefT*  ^    •    ^ 
ful  free-bootcr  of  thofe  times.     He  was  conftantly 
attended  by  a  troop  of  twenty  or  thirty  flout  men, 
wcU  mounted  and  armed;   he  never  robbed  a 
Scotchman,  but  made  moft  deftrudive  incurGons 
into  England,  and  laid  the  counties  of  ^Northum* 
berland  and  Cumberland  under  contribution.    This 
audacious  plunderer,  proud  of  the  injuries  he  had 
done  to  the  Englilh,  and  probably  expefting  to  be 
rewarded  for  them,  had  the  effrontery  to  appear 
before  his  fovcrcign  with  his  myrmidons  in  rich 
and  fplendid  drefTes;  but  they  foon  found  their 
error:   they  were  feized,  found  guilty,  and  exe- 
cuted, though  Kilknocky,  who  was  very  rich,  made 
mighty  offers  ^to  obtain  a  pardon.     This  fpiritcd 
conduft  of  the  young  king  had  a  very  happy  cfFcft, 
and  flruck  terror  into  the  boldeft  pfFenders.     He 
returned  to  Edinburgh  July  aSth,  and  fct  the  ini- 
prifoned  chieftains  at  liberty,  when  they  had  given 
hoflages  for  their  good  behaviour  ***. 

Thofe  periods  of  time  are  the  mofl  happy  which  Thiw 
afford  the  feweft  materials  for  hiflory,  when  ^  JHct.**^ 
kingdom  enjoys  internal  tranquillity  and  external 
peace,  and  the  pcrfons  and  properties  of  the  peo- 
ple are  fecurcd  by  the  fleady  impartial  adminiftra- 
don  of  jufHce.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  Scotland  in 
die  years  1530,  153 1,  and  1532,  which  rcflcdU 
grent  honour  on  the  memory  of  its  youthful 
monarcba 

M»  LefljT}  p*433«    Bucban.  p.  17s. 
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_       _   _       Several  applications  had  been  made  to  James  by 
A  truce,     his  uncle  Henry  VIII.  for  the  rcftoration  of  the 
Douglaflcs  without  efFcft.     Thefe  exiles^  irriuted 
^t  this  inflexibility^  excited  fome  difturbances  on 
the  borders.     But  as  both  courts  fincerely  defired 
peace,  a  ftop  was  foon  put  to  thefe  difturbances  by 
a  meeting  of  commiflloners  *  at  Newcaftle  OSto^ 
ber  I  ft,  who  concluded  a  truce  for  one  year*". 
Tr^tyif '       ^"'^  further  to  confirm  and  prolong  that  peace 
peace.         between  the  two  kingdoms,  which  was  fo  bene-t 
ficial  to  both,  the  two  Britifh  monarchs  appointed 
plenipotentiaries  to  meet  and  negotiate  a  perpetual 
or  temporary  peace.     Tlie  commiflioners  for  Scot- 
land were,  William  Stewart,  biftiop  of  Aberdeen, 
and  fir  Adam  Otterburn :    thofe  for  England,  fir 
Thomas  Audley,  chancellor;    Thomas  Cromwell, 
fecrctaryj  Edward  Fox,  almoner;  John  Trigon- 
well;  and  Richard  G went.     They  met  at  London, 
and  on  May  i  uh  concluded  and  figned  a  treaty  of 
peace,  to  continue  during  the  lives  of  the  two  kings, 
and  a  year  after  the  death  of  him  who  died  firft. 
The  day  after,  the  fame  plenipotentiaries  figned 
another  treaty,  containing  only  two  -^ticJes ;   by 
the  firft  the  king  of  England  engaged  to  furrender 
to  the  king  of  Scots,  the  fortrefs  of  Edrington  near 
Berwick,  with  aU  its  lands;  by  the  fecond  article 
it  was  agreed,  that  the  king  of  England  might  cnr 
tertain  in  his  dominions  Archibald  late  carl  of 
Angus,    George  his  brother,  and  Archibald  his 
uncle ;  provided  they  made  no  hoftilc  incurfions 
yito  Scodand  ***. 

?M  Rym.  p.  f  So.  "*  Ibid.  p.  5«9-*539. 
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King  James  being  now  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  ^P''S34; 
of  his  age>  began  to  eAtertain  ferious  thoughts  of  james  re« 
marriagCj  to  which  he  had  many  inducements.    He  ^^^^^  ^ 
was  the  only  furviving  male  of  his  family,   and 
was  far  from  being  fond  of  the  Hamiltons,  who 
were  next  in  the  line  of  fucceffion  to  the  crown,  and 
imprudently  difcovered  very  fanguine  hopes,  which 
gsLVC  hin^  great  offence.     Thefe  hopes  did  not  fcem 
to  be  ill-founded.     The  king  was  much  addi&ed 
to  vague  amours,   and  raflily  expofed  himfelf  to 
danger  in  the  profecution  of  them,  as  well  as  in 
purfuing  thofe  defperate  banditti,  with  which  his 
kingdom  was  infefted.    He  was  alfo  molt  earneftly 
importuned  to  marry  by  the  queen  his  mother,  and 
by  his  nobility.    Impelled  by  fuch  powerful  mo* 
tives,  he  began  to  look  around  him  for  a  proper 
inatch.    His  reputation  for  courage  and  adivity 
was  now  very  high,  his  friendfhip  was  courted  by 
the  greatell  princes^  and  he  was  in  no  danger  of 
having  his  addreiles  rejected.     Godefcalco  £rico»   , 
ambafTador  from  the  emperor  Charles  V.  arrived 
in  the  court  of  Scodand  in  April  this  year,  with 
the  enfigns  of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and 
^n  offer  to  James  of  his  choice  of  three  princeffes 
of  the  Imperial  &mily,  viz.  Mary  queen  dowager 
of  Hungary,  the  emperor's  filler  5  Mary  of  Portu- 
gal, daughter  of  his  filler  Eleanora  i  and  Mary  of 
England.     By  thefe  advances  James  very  juftly 
fulpedled  that  the  emperor  defigncd  to  draw  him 
into  his  party  againft  his  ancient  ally  the  king  of 
France,  and  his  uncle  the  king  of  England.     He 
returned  a  pqlite  anfwer,  full  of  refpeft  and  grati- 
tude 
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A.  P.  1534.  jyjg  ^Q  j|^^  emperor,  but  declined  to  accept  any  of 
the  matches  propofed^  To  render  this  refufai  left 
offcnfive,  he  exprcffcd  a  dcfire  to  efpoufc  the  prin- 
cefs  Ifabella  of  Denmark,  the  daughter  of  another 
of  the  emperor*s  lifters.  But  that  princefs  was 
already  contrafted  to  the  eleftor  palatine,  of  which 
it  is  probable  James  was  not  ignorant  ***. 

IBmbaffy  King  James  appears  to  have  had  an  early  and 

loFnBce.   f^^^^y  attachment  to  the  French,  and  to  their  king 
Francis;  with  which,  it  is  probable,  his  tutor,  the 
duke  of  Albany  had  infpired  him  in  his  youth. 
When  that  duke  renewed  the  ancient  league  be- 
tween France  and  Scodand,  A.  D.  15 17,  he  nego- 
tiated a  contract  of  marriage  between  his  pupil  the 
king  of  Scots*  then  in  his  fixth  year,  and  the  elded 
daughter  of  Francis,  then  an  infant.     That  princefs 
was  dead ;  but  James  ftill  retained  an  inclination  to 
a  match  in  the  royal  family  of  France.     With  that 
view  he  fent  David  Beaton,  abbot  of  Arbroath,  and 
.   the  lord  Erfkine,  to  the  court  of  France,  to  de- 
mand the'  princefs  Magdalene,  the  king's  eldeft 
daughter,  for  their  fovereign.     The  ambafladors 
were  well  received,  and  no  objeftions  were  made 
to  the  marriage,  but  that  the  princefs  was  of  a  de- 
licate frame,  not  likely  to  live  long,  or  to  have 
^y  children.     Francis  at  the  fame  time  recom- 
mended Mary  of  Bourbon,   daughter  of  Charles 
duke  of  Vendofmc,  as  a  proper  confort  for  their 
king;    and  flill  further  to  teftify  his  regard,  he 
fcnt  him  the  cnfigns  of  the  order  of  St.  Mi- 
chael"*. 

"J  Bochan.  p.  174.  *H  LcHy,  p.  440. 
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Henry  VIII.  was  at  no  Icfs  pains  to  conciliate  ^^'j^ 
the  affections  and  fecurc*  the  friendfhip  of  his  ne-  Embafly 
phew  the  king  of  Scots,  than  the  emperor,  or  the  [j^J  ®°s-? 
king  of  France.     In  the  beginning  of  this  year  he 
font  him,  by  William  Barlow,  bifliop  of  St.  Alaph, 
a  long  letter,  explaining  the  reafops  of  his  condu6b 
in  procuring  a  divorce  from  queen  Catherine,  and 
marrying  Anne  Boleyn ;  in  withdrawing  from  the 
obedience  of  the  pope,  and  in  the  other  meafures 
he  was  then  purfuing.     Not  contented  with  this, 
he  Ibcn  after  fent  lord  William  Howard,  attended 
by  a  (plendid  retinue>  into  Scodand,  with  the  en- 
figns  of  the  order  of  the  garter  to  the  king.     Lord 
William,  accompanied  by  bi(hop  Barlow,  refided 
ibme  time  in  Scotland,  and  had  frequent  conferences 
with  the  king;  in  which  they  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  wifdom  and  reftitude  of  his  uncle's 
proceedings,  and  to  perfuade  him  to  imitate  his 
example,  by  withdrawing  from  the  obedience  of 
the  pope,  and  enriching  the  crown  by  feizing  fome 
of  the  fuperfluous  wealth  of  the  clergy,  particularly 
of  the  monks.     But  the  principal  objeft  of  the 
ambal&dors  was,  to  prevail  upon  him  to  agree  to 
an  interview  with  his  uncle  at  York.     In  order  to 
this,  they  made  him  the  mod  tempting  offers;  that 
Henry  would  Cj^eate  him  duke  of  York  and  lieu- 
tenant of  the  kingdom,  and  declare  him  next  in 
the  line  of  fucceflion  to  the  crown  after  his  own 
legitimate  children,  of  which  he  had  then  only  one 
daughter,  an  infant.    The  clergy  of  Scodand  were 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  thoughts  of  this  interview, 
'^  fifid  endcavpur^d  to  prevent  it,  by  reprcfenring  the 

extreme 
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A.  D.  1534;  cxtfcmc  danger  of  trufting  his  pcrfon  to  a  prince 
who  had  claimed  the  fupcriority  of  his  dominions^ 
and  ftill  fupported  the  Dougtaflfes,  who  had  ufurpcd 
his  authority,  and  deprived  him  of  his  libertjr. 
To  give  weight  to  their  arguments;  they  offered 
him  a  confidcrable  ^um  of  money  as  a  free  gift, 
and  alfo  an  annual  addition  to  his  revenue.  Thefe 
.arguments  and  offers  prevailed,  and  determined 
James  to  decline  the*  interview,  but  in  the  lead: 
offenfivc  manner,  and  on  fome  fair  pretence.  The 
council  of  Scotland,  therefore,  objefted  to  York, 
as  too  diftant,  and  propofed  Newcaftle,  as  a  more 
proper  place  for  the  interview :  and  if  this  propoial 
had  been  fairly  laid  before  Henry,  it  is  probable  he 
would  have  given  his  confent.  But  lord  William 
Howard,  who  was  young,  proud,  and  paflionate, 
being  provoked  that  his  offers  had  not  been  readily 
accepted,  returned  to  London,  and  made  a  very 
unfavourable  report  to  Henry  of  the  difpofitions  of 
James  and  his  minifters,  which  had  a  very  unhappy 
effed,  and  produced  a  coolnefs  between  theie  two 
princes  which  was  never  removed  ***. 
Embaflj  The  popc  refolved  to  launch  the  thunders  of  the 
jume.  church  againffc  Henry  VIIL  and  was  anxious  to 
fecure  the  attachment  of  his  neareft  neighbour  and 
relation,  the  king  of  Scots,  to  the  holy  fee.  With 
this  view,  he  fent  a  legate  into  Scodand,  with  t 
letter  and  a  confecrated  cap  and  fword  to  the  kii^ 
which  were  received  with  great  refped  and  cere- 
mony. The  letter  contained  a  moll  violent  decla- 
mation againft  Henry,  and  an  earncft  exhortadoo 

*>5  Herbert,  p.  184.    Buchan.  p.  ft/s. 
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to  James,  to  employ  all  his  power  to  extirpate  fo  ^'^:l^^^ 
great  a  monftcr  of  iniquity  from  the  earth.  To 
this  flaming  epiftle  James  returned  a  civil  anfwer, 
Afluring  his  holincfs  of  his  fteady  attachment  to  the 
church,  and  his  refolution  to  fupprefs  herefy  in  his 
own  dominions***^. 

By  the  firft  aft  of  a  parliament  that  met  at  Edin-  ^-JJr  '«^ 
burgh  June  7th  this  year,  1535,  holy  church  was  ment. 
fecured  in  all  her  privileges,  liberties,  and  immu- 
nities.    By  the  fecond  aft  of  this  parliament,  thofe 
who  lay  under  the  fentencc  of  excommunication 
above  forty  days  are  fubjefted  to  very  fevere  pe- 
nalties-;  "  becaufe  the  damnable  perfuafions-  and 
**  perverfe  doftrines  of  heretics  gave  occafion  to 
^*  many  to  defpifc  that  fcntence,  and  other  cen- 
«  fures    of   holy   church  **^"      M.my  excellent 
ftatutes  were  made  in  this  parliament  for  eftablifh- 
ihg  a  ftrift  police  and  regular  adminiftration  of 
juftice,  which  king  James  had  very  much  at  heart. 

Few  princes  have  poflcffed  more  aftivity  than  Jamet ' 
James  V.  He  fometimes  fpent  whole  days,  and  JJicgV 
part  of  the  night,  on  horfeback,  in  his  expeditions 
againft  the  banditti  of  the  borders  nnd  of  the  north. 
Having  reduced  thofe  parts  of  his  kingdom  to 
tolerable  order,  he  now  refolved  to  vifit  the  nu- 
merous iflands  with  which  it  was  furrounded,  whole 
inhabitants  paid  little  regard  to  government.  He 
failed  from  the  Forth  in  July  with  five  ftout  fhips 
well  manned,  accompanied  by  the  earls  of  Arran^ 
Argyle,  Huntley,  and  feveral  other  lords  and  gen- 
tlemen, and  firft  vifited  Orkneyi  where  he  held 

»»•  Lefly,  p.  441.  *»7  Black  Afts,  Jamcs^.  f.  68. 
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courtSj  and  punifhed  fuch  as  were  found  guilty  of 
robbery,  oppreffiojij  and  other  crimes.    He  then 
failed  to  the  Hebrides,  or  Weftcrn  Ifles;  and  as 
his  arrival  was  unexpeded,  the  proprietors  and 
chieftain^  of  thofe    ifles   had  no  opportunity   of 
cfcaping;  he  feized  fuch  of  them  as  were  accufed 
of  plundering  their  neighbours,  or  of  making  dc- 
predadons  on  the  continent,  and  imprifoned  them 
in  the  caftle  of  Dunbarton.     In  the  whole  of  this 
voyage,  he  gave  diredions  to  make  foundings,  to 
examine  the  harbours,  to  meafure  the  diftances  of 
one  ifland  from  another,  and  from  the  continent  i 
by  which  he  gained  a  more  perfed  knowledge  of 
thefe  remote  parts  of  his  dominions  than  any  of  his 
predecefibrs.     The  obiervadons  that  were  made  in 
this  voyage  were  afterwards  publifhed  for  the  bene* 
fit  of  navigators.      He  landed  at  St.  Niniaas  in 
Galloway,  and  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
arrived  towards  the  end  of  the  year  ***. 
ch^Jtt  ^^*       As  king  James  now  meditated  a  more  diftant 
confined,     voyage  he  thought  it  prudent  to  order  fomc  of  the 
mod  potent  chieftains  on  the  borders  into  confine- 
ment, to  prevent  difturbance  in  his  abfence.    The 
laird  of  Buckleugh  was  confined  in  the  caftk  of 
Edinburgh,  lord  Hume  in  the  caftle  of  Down,  the 
laird  of  Farneherft  in  Falkland,  and  the  laird  of 
Jphnftone  in  Dundee.     This  appears  to  us  an  arbi« 
trary,  but  it  was  then  a  neceflary,  meafure,  for  pre* 
ferving  peace  with  England,  and  prevendng  ioter^ 
nal  commotions.      "  Thereafter,"  fays  Pitfcotde, 
<^  there  was  great  peace  arid  reft  a  loi^  dme,  and 

i&i  Drom.  p.  303,    Fitfcottie,  p.  i^s.    BiKhan.  p.  175. 
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"  the  king  had  great  profit ;  for  he  had  ten  thou- 
^^  (and  Iheep  going  m  Eatrick  foreft^  in  keeping 
<*  by  Andrew  Bell,  who  made  the  king  as  good 
*'  account  of  them  as  if  they  had  gone  in  the 
«  bounds  of  Fife  **•." 

King  James  next  called  a  convention  of  his  no- 
bility, and  communicated  to  them  his  intention  of 
going  to  France  to  finifh  the  negotiations  of  his 
marriage,  which  had  been  too  long  protraded,  ex- 
horted them  to  preferve  peace  and  good  order, 
and  to  be  obedient  to  the  regents  he  had  appointed. 
A  fleet  of  five  (hips  being  ready,  he  failed  from 
Leith  July  a4th,   but  was  driven  back  into  the 
Fonh  by  a  fiorm.      Having  repaired  the  damages 
the  fleet  had  fuftained,  he  failed  again  from  Kirk- 
aldy  Augufi:  3 id,  attended  by  a  fplendid  train  of 
his  nobility,  and  in  ten  days  landed  at  Dieppe  in 
Normandy,     From  thence  he  proceeded  with  his 
fuitc  to  Rouen,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  earls 
of  Moray,  Lennox,  and  Caflilis,  the  lord  Erfkine 
and  the  abbot  of  Arbroath  from  Paris.     Rcfolved 
to  fee  his  intended  bride,  he  went  to  Vendofme 
incognito ;    and  not  being  fo  much  charmed  with 
her  appearance  as  he  expefted,  he  returned  to 
Rouen  without  being  difcovered,  or  at  lead  with- 
out making  any  advances  to  the  lady  *'^ 

A  dccifive  batde,  it  was  then  expedled,  would  King 
foon  take  place  in  Provence  between  the  Imperial  malSctf. 
and  French  armies  commanded  by  the  emperor 
and  the  king  of  France.    James,  prompted  by  his 
natural  intrepidity,  and  ardcndy  defirous  of  fighting 

•«9  Pitfcottlt,  p.  1 JJ.  «|o  UfljT,  p.  441. 
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by  the  fide  of  the  ancient  ally  of  his  family  and 
country,  fct  out  immediately  to  join  the  French 
army  j  but  before  he  reached  the  fccne  of  zStitm, 
the  emperor  had  retired  without  fighting,  and  the 
king  of  France  was  on  his  return  to  his  capitaL 
As  foon  as  Francis  heard  of  the  approach  of  the 
king  of  Scots,,  he  difpatched  the  dauphin  to  meet 
and  conduft  him.  When  the  two  kings  met,  they 
embraced  in  the  moft  affedtionate  manner,  and  pro* 
ceeded  together  to  Paris,  where  James  was  royally 
lodged  and  entertained.  For  fome  time  there  was 
nothing  but  a  fucceflion  of  feafts,  and  tilts  and  tour- 
naments,  at  which  martial  ezercifes  the  young  king 
acquired  great  honour,  by  his  courage,  ftrength, 
«uk1  dexterity.  Having  frequendy  feen  and  con- 
verfed  with  the  princefs  Magdalene,  he  was  charmed 
with  her  delicate  beauties  and  gentle  dilpofition ; 
and.  the  princefs  was  no  leis  charmed  by  the  per- 
fonal  accomplifiiments  and  gallantry  of  her  royal 
lover;  and  Francis,  convinced  of  their  mutual 
afFeftion,  no*  longer  oppofed  their  union*  AH 
preliminaries  being  fetded,  their  marriage  was  fo« 
lemnized  with   great  pomp  January  i&,   A.D. 

1537"". 
A.t|.  t537-       James  received  with  his  royal  bride  a  fortune  of 
thek^ng      100,000  crowns  of  the  fun,  with  an  annuity  of 
tnci  queen.  jo,ooo  franks;  and  he  fettled  upon  her  as  great  a 
jointure  as  any  queen  of  Scodand  had  ever  en- 
joyed.    Francis  detained  his  daughter  and  fbn-in- 
law  at  his  court  feveral  months  after  their  manage. 
At  length  James  becoming  impatient  to  return  to 
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his  own  dominions,   Francis  made  him  a  gift  of  a. 0.1537. 
rwo  fhips  laden  with  cannon  and  military  ftorcs. 
and  loaded  him  and  his  queen  with  prcftnts  of  plate 
and  jewels.     The  king,  with  his  queen  and  court, 
arrived  at  Rouen  in  the  beginning"  of  April,  and 
there  (April  3d)  executed  a  deed  of  great  import- 
ance ;  viz.  a  revocation  of  all  grants  that  had  been 
made  from  the  crown,  of  lands,  rents,  offices,  ward- 
Ihips,  &c.  during  his  minority  ***.     This  was  not 
intended  to  be  executed,  but  to  be  kept  as  a  rod 
over  the-  heads  of  thofe  who  had  received  thefc 
grants,  to  fecure  their  good  behaviour,  that  they 
might  not  be  aftually  rcfumcd.     The  king,  queen, 
and  all  their  fuite,  attended  by  the  high  admiral  of 
France,  and  a  fplendid  train  of  lords  and  ladies, 
failed  from  Newport  in  the  end  of  April,  and 
landed  at  Leith  May  17  th.     They  were  there  re* 
ccived  with  the  ftrongeft  expreffions  of  relpedt  and 
joy  by  a  prodigious  confluence  of  ladies,  lords,  and 
gcndemen,  who  had  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  to  congratulate  the  king  and  queen  on 
their  arrival.     The  queen,  by  her  gendenels  and 
affability,  gained  the  hearts  of  all  who  approached 
her ;  and  this  marriage  gave  univerfal  iarisfaftion  **'. 

This  joy  was  foon  fuccecded  by  a  forrow  no  Icfs  The  ^ 
univerfaL    The  young  queen  was  fcized  with  a  ^laihl* 
fever  in  the  end  of  June,  and  died  at  Holyrood- 
houfe  about  the  middle  of  July,  to  the  un(peakablc 
grief  of  her  royal  confort,  and  the  great  concern  of 
hcrfubjefts*'*. 

ft|»  Black  AAt,  James  V.  f,  76.  «>>  Ltdj.  p«  445^  &c« 
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James  was  at  all  times  a  fcvcre  juftictary  -,  but 
about  this  time  his  feverity  degenerated  into  cru- 
elty, and  two  executions  took  place  that  fixed  an 
indelible  ftain  upon  his  memory.    John>  eldeft  fon 
of  lord  Forbes,  was  a  diflblute  youth,  furrounded 
by  diflfolute  companions,  among  whom  was  one 
Strahan,  a  fellow  of  low  birth  and  profligate  manners. 
This  fellow  being  refufed  a  favour  by  Forbes,  went 
to  the  earl  of  Huntley,  (between  whofe  family  and 
that  of  the  Forbefes  a  feud  had  long  fubfifted,)  and 
informed  him,  that  Forbes  had  been  engaged  in  a 
plot  to  kill  the  king  feveral  years  before.     Forbes 
was  apprehended,  condemned,  and  executed,  on 
the  fole  evidence  of  this  worthlefs  informer.    He 
was  generally  believed  to  have  been  innocent  of 
the  crime  for  which  he  fufiered,  but  his  notorious 
profligacy  made  him  be  litde  regretted.    The  other 
execudon  was  far  more  piteous  and  deplorable. 
Lady  Jean  Douglas,  lifter  to  the  banifhed  earl  of 
Angas,  was  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  virtue.    She 
was  firft  married  to  the  lord  Glamis,  and  after  his 
.  death  to  Archibald  Campbell  of  Keepnedi.     In 
her  widowhood  ihe   had  been  courted  by  Jdm 
Lyon,  a  near  reladon  of  her  firft  husband,  who 
was  fo  much  enraged  at  her  rejeding  him,  that  he 
accufed  her  and  her  huft>and,  and  her  (on  lord 
Glamis,  who  was  a  mere  boy,  and  an  old  prieft, 
of  a  plot  to  poifon  the  king.    Nothing  could  be 
more  improbable  than  this  accu&don.    They  lived 
'  privately  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  courts  with 
which  they  had  no  communication.    They  were 
all»  however^  icized^  and  committed  to  prifon  in 
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the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,     The  lady  was  brought  to  a. d.  1537. 

her  trial>  and  though  (he  defended  herfelf  with 

great  prefence  of  mind  and  the  moft  pathetic  clo-^ 

quence,  ihe  was  found  guilty  by  a  majority  of  the 

jury,  and  condemned  to  the  flames.    This  cruel 

ientence  was  executed  on  the  caftle-hill  of  Edin- 

burgh,  in  the  preience  of  a  prodigious  crowd  of 

ipedtators.    Her  youth,  hfr  beauty,  and  her  noble 

birth,  but  above  all,   the  calm  intrepidity  with 

which  (he  fubmitted  to  her  cruel  fate,  made  a  deep 

impreflion  on  all  who  beheld  the  a(Fe£ling  fcene^ 

and  they  went  away  convinced  that  this  unfortunate 

lady  had  fallen  a  facriBce  to  the  king's  impkicable 

hatred  to  her  &mily.     How  much  (hould  princes 

guard  againft  implacability?     Her  hufband  was 

killed  in  attempting  to  efcape  from  the  caftle^ 

Her  fon  lord  Glamis  was  detained  in  prifon  till 

after  the  king's  death.    The  old  prieft,  being  as 

contemptible  as  he  was  innocent,  was  fet  at  liberty. 

Lyon,  the  author  of  all  this  mifery,  was  foon  after 

feized  with  remorfe,  and  confe(rcd  the  falfehood  of 

his  accu(ation,  for  which  he  was  banifhcd.    A  pu** 

ni(hment  as  much  too  flight  as  the  other  was  too 

icvere*". 

James  did  not  long  continue  a  widower.    When  A.D.ts^t. 
he  was  in  France  he  had  fcen  and  admired  Mary  feiond  "^  * 
of  Lorrain,  daughter  of  Rene  duke  of  Guife,  and  mvriage. 
widow  of  the  duke  of  Longueville  $   and  about 
three  months  after  the  death  of  his  queen,  he  fenc 
his  natural  brother,  the  earl  of  Moray,  and  his  fa- 
yourite>  David  Beaton,  (who  had  lately  been  made 
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a  cardinal,)  to  the  French  court,  to  demand  that 
lady  in  marriage.  The  propofal  was  agreeable  to 
the  king,  the  lady,  and  her  family,  and  the  mar* 
riage  was  folcmnized  by  proxy  January  loth,  A.  D« 
1538  at  Paris,  in  prefcnce  of  the  whole  court. 
The  lord  Maxwell  was  fenc  with  a  fleet  to  bring 
home  the  new  queen,  who  landed  at  Cryle  in  Fife 
in  the  beginning  of  June,  was  conduced  to  Sc 
Andrews,  and  there  married  to  the  king  in  pcrlbn 
by  the  archbifhop  James  Beaton***.  Several 
'months  after  this  marriage  were  fpent  in  viliting 
the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  into  which 
the  queen  was  welcomed,  and  entertained  ytidi 
pageants,  mafkings,  and  other  amufements  ufual 
in  thofe  times;  and  (he  rendered  herfelf  very  po- 
pular by  her  affabiiity,  and  the  high  fatis&dion  (he 
exprcifed  at  the  manner  of  her  recepdon  *^.  ^ 
A.  D.  1539.       Scodand  at  this  time  enjoyed  both  external  and 

Birth  of  a     .  .  •  •   ,     .        1     /•       1 

prince.  internal  quiet,  which  m  thofe  days  was  not  very 
common.  The  pleafure  which  this  gave,  both  to 
the  king  and  his  fubjedts,  was  much  increafed  by 
the  birth  of  a  prince  at  St.  Andrews  April  loth. 
The  prince  at  his  baptifm  was  named  James,  and 
proclaimed  prince  of  Scodand  and  duke  of  Rothe- 
fay  **•.  James  Beaton,  archbi(hop  of  St.  Andrews^ 
died  fbon  after  he  had  performed  this  ceremony, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  his  nephew  cardinal  David 
Beaton,  bilhop  of  Merepoix  in  France,  and  abbot 
of  Arbroath  in  Scodand,  the  king's  great  confident 
and  prime  minifter  ***. 

>l*  Bochan.  p.ft77.    DnuB.  p.  1x5.        *S7  Lefljr,  P«4479  44t* 
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Henry  VIIL  was  at  this  time  in  no  little  per-  a.  d.  154a 
plexity.  The  pope  had  at  length  publifhed  the  Embafly 
dreaded  fentence  of  excommunication  againft  him;  J'omEng. 
exhorting  and  commanding  all  Chriiftian  princes  to 
make  war  upon  him,  as  a  rebel  againft  God  and 
his  vicar  upon  earth  ***.  An  interview  had  taken 
place  between  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the 
king  of  France,  ^  Nice,  that  gave  him  great 
alarm.  He  knew  that  many  of  his  own  fubjefts 
were  difcontented,  and  that  cardinal  Pole  and 
others  fomented  thofc  difcontcnts.  He  was  anxi- 
ous, therefore,  to  difcover  the  fcntimcnts  and  fc- 
cure  the  fricndfliip  of  his  nearcft  relation  and 
neighbour  the  king  of  Scots.  In  order  to  cfFeft 
this,  he  difpatched  fir  Ralph  Sadler  as  his  ambaflador 
to  the  court  of  Scotland  5  and  to  procure  him  a 
favourable  reception,  fent  with  him  a  prefcnt  of 
fine  horfes,  of  which  he  knew  James  was  exceed- 
ingly fond.  He  wa^  furnifticd  alfo  with  very  par- 
ticular inftruftions;  i.  To  difcover  how  James 
ftood  aflfefled  toward  his  uncle.  2.  Whether  he 
had  faid,  "  That  whatever  the  emperor  and  the 
"  king  of  France  did  againft  Henry,  he  would  do 
*'  the  fame  ?"  3.  To  endeavour  to  raife  fufpi- 
cions  in  his  mind  againft  cardinal  Beaton.  4.  To 
perfuade  him  to  enrich  the  crown  with  the  fpoils 
of  the  monafterics.  5.  To  prevail  upon  him  to 
have  an  interview  with  his  uncle.  The  ambaflador 
was  admitted  to  a  private  audience  in  February, 
foon  after  his  arrival ;  in  which  he  very  artfully 
introduced  all  the  fubjedts  in  his  inftruftions.  James 
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^.D.  i54«.  exprefled  his  efteem  and  affeftion  for  his  uncle  Ac 
king  of  England^  and  his  defire  to  cultivate  his 
fricndfliip  in  very  ftrong  terms.    He  denied,  with 
many  oadvs^  that  he  had  ever  uled  the  exprelBons 
imputed  to  him,  and  declared  he  was  not  to  be 
influenced  by  the  perfuafions  or  example  of  other 
princes.     But  when  the  ambafTador  introduced  the 
fubjeft  of  cardinal  Beaton,  he  found  his  confidence 
and  attachment  to  him  was  too  ftrong  to  be  (hakeo^ 
and  was  glad  to  change  the  converlacion.     He  was 
equally   inflexible  as  to  the  monafteries.     They 
were  ancient  eftablifhments,  he  faid,  for  the  wor- 
Ihip  of  God ;  that  it  was  unjuft  to  punifli  the  whole, 
for  the  faults  of  a  few ;  that  he  would  do  nothing 
contrary  to  his  confcience,  to  pleafe  any  man ;  and 
that  he  was  under  no  necefiity  to  feize  their  reve- 
nues, becaufe  they  were  always  ready  to  give  him 
whatever  he  demanded  of  them.    He  expreflled  no 
averflon  to  an  interview  with  his  uncle,  but  pro- 
pofed  that  the  king  of  France  fliould  alio  be  pre- 
sent.    When  the  ambaflador  reprefented  the  incon- 
veniency  with  which  that  would  be  attended,  he 
put  an  end  to  the  converfation,  by  (aying  he  would 
talk  with  him  more  fully  on  that  fubjedt  at  another 
time.    The  ambafllador  had  an  audience  of  the 
king  when  he  took  his  leave,  in  which,  it  is  pro- 
bable, the  fubjedt  of  the  interview  was  difcuflird 
and  fettled*^', 
peith  of         The  queen  was  delivered  of  a  prince  at  Stirling 
^tnca.      in  the  fummer,  who  was  named  Arthur,  but  died 
On  the  eighth  day  after  his  birth.    Qn  the  fiune 
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day  his  elder  brother,  prince  James,  died  at  St. 
Andrews.  The  king's  mind  received  lb  violent  a 
fhock  by  the  lofs  of  his  two  only  fons  in  one  day, 
that  he  never  recovered  his  former  cheerfulnefs, 
and  fbmetimes  funk  into  deep  dcjeftion.  To  di- 
vert his  melancholy^^  the  court  made  a  progrefs 
into  the  north  after  the  queen's  recovery.  They 
were  attended  by  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
the  country  through  which  they  pafled,  and  enter- 
tained in  the  mod  rcfpcftful  and  afFcAionatc  man- 
ner. At  Aberdeen  they  fpent  fifteen  days;  and 
the  city,  the  univcrfity,  and  the  clergy,  made  the 
greatcft  efforts  to  procure  them  a  variety  of  amufc- 
ments.  They  fpent  fome  days  at  Dundee  and 
Falkland,  and  then  returned  to  Edinburgh  ***. 

A  conftant  intercourfe  was  kept  up  during  all  inter?ie%f 
this  year  between  the  two  Britifh  courts,  for  regu.-  ^^^ 
lating  the  time,  place,  and  other  circumftances  of 
the  intended  interview;  and  Henry  afterwards 
complained  that  he  had  been  fliamefully  impofcd 
upon  by  the  fair  fpeeches  of  the  Scots  ambaffadors, 
and  the  friendly  affcftionatc  ftrain  of  king  James's 
letters  ***.  Upon  the  whole,  there  feems  to  be 
fufEcicnt  evidence,  that  king  James  had  aftually 
agreed  and  promifcd  to  meet  his  uncle  at  York, 
and  that  he  really  intended  to  do  i,t,  though  he  was 
afterwards  prevailed  upon  to  change  his  mind. 

A  parliament  met  at  Edinburgh  December  3d  pariia- 
this  year,  in  which  the  revocation  that  had  been  "***^*' 
made  by  the  king  at  Rouen  was  ratified  and  con- 
firmed; and  all  the  great  eftates  of  the  DouglalTcs, 
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and  of  all  who  had  followed  their  fortunes,  were 
annexed  to  the  crown  ***.     Befides  thefe,  the  iQes 
of  Orkney  and  Shetland,   fcveral  of  the  weftcm 
ifles,   the  earldom  of  Bothwell,   the  lordftiips  of 
Glamis  and  Avondale,   and   many  other  eftates> 
were  alfo  annexed  to  the  crown  by  the  fame  par- 
liament.    This  was  probably  done  by  the  fuperior 
influence  of  the  clergy  in  the  parliaments  of  thofc 
times,  to  fave  their  own  poffeffions,  and  to  gratify 
the  king's  rapacity,  (which  was  become  vtry  great,) 
atthe  expence  of  the  laity. 
A.  p.  1541.       'Y\xt  court  of  Scotland  was  at  that  tinic  full  of 
faftions  and  intrigues  about  the  approaching  inter- 
view with  the  king  of  England.     The  nobiiity  in 
general,   and  more  particularly  fuch  of  them  as 
fecretly  favoured  the  reformation  of  the  church, 
(which  were  not  a  few,)  and  hated  the  clergy  for 
their  pride  and  cruelty,  and  envied  them  for  their 
wealth,  wiihed  for  the  interview,  and  endeavoured 
to  perfuade  the  king  to  keep  his  appointment  with 
his  uncle,  by  reprefenting  how  much  a  good  under- 
ilanding  between  them  would  redound  to  his  own 
advantage,  and  to  the  peace  and  profperity  of  both 
kingdoms.     On  the  other  hand,  there  was  nothing 
the  clergy  dreaded  fo  much  as  this  interview  with 
an  excommunicated  heretic,  who  had  renounced 
the  authority  of  the  pope,   demolilhed  the  mo* 
nafteries,  and  laid  his  unhallowed  hands  on  the 
facrcd  patrimony  of  the  church;  efpecially  as  they 
well  knew  that  Henry  had  folicited  this  interview 
fo  earncflly,  in  order  to  perfuade  his  nephew  to 
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imitate  his  example:   they  endeavoured  therefore 
by  every  poflible  means  to  diffuade  and  deter  James 
from  keeping  the  appointment:  they  reprefented 
to  him  the  extreme  danger  of  venturing  his  perfon 
fo  far  into  the  dominions  of  a  prince  fo  powerful 
knd  ambitious  as  Henry ;  and  did  not  negled  to 
put  him  in  mind  of  the  diflionourable  detention  and 
long  imprifonment  of  his  anceftor  James  L,  and  to 
defire  him  to  rcflcft,  that  this  interview  might  en- 
danger his  falvation  as  well  as  his  liberty,  by  infed- 
ing  him  with  the  infernal    poifon  of  hcrefy,  and 
cxpofe  him  to  the  dreadful  fentencc  of  excommu- 
nication. '   Thefc  arguments  were  well  adapted  to 
influence  a  prince  who  was  abundantly  fuperftitious, 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  controverfy.     But  they 
ufed  a  ftill  more  powerful  argument,  which  they 
knew  he  could  not  refift :  they  promifed  to  advance 
a  great  fum  of  money  immediately,  to  add  fifty 
thotifand  crowns  a  year  to  his  revenue,  and  that  if  a 
war  enfued,  they  would  fupport  him  with  all  their 
wealth.  Thefc  promifes-turned  the  fcale,  and  James 
refolved  not  to  attend  the  interview  **'. 

As  Henry  knew  nothing  of  this  refolution,  he  Intemcw 
direfted  great  preparations  to  be  made  at  York  ^^^^^^* 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  king  of  Scodand,  and 
came  to  that  city  in  Auguft  with  a  numerous  and 
fplendid  retinue.  After  waiting  fome  days,  a  mef- 
fenger  arrived  with  letters  from  James,  containing 
the  ftrongeft  profeflions  of  refped  and  afFeftion  to 
his  uncle,  but  excuHng  himfelf  from  attending  the 
interview,  becaufe  he  was  engaged  in  fome  affairs 
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of  importance,  which  made  it  improper  for  him  to 
leave  his  kingdom,  and  that  he  would  foon  fend 
an  ambaflador  to  explain  his  reafbns  more  fiilly* 
Henry,  who  was  naturally  proud  and  paflionate» 
was  exceedingly  enraged  at  this  afiront.  His  anger 
was  much  inflamed  by  the  intelligence  he  (bon  afer 
received,  that  a  party  of  Scots  had  made  an  incur- 
fion  into  Northumberland,  and  plundered  the  coun* 
try.  He  determined  therefore  to  be  revenged  on 
the  king  and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  for  the  infults 
he  had  received.  But  on  his  arrival  at  Weft- 
minfter  in  September,  the  difcovery  of  the  incon* 
tinence  of  his  beloved  queen  Catherine  Howard, 
enaged  his  whole  attention  for  a  conGderable  dme, 
and  diverted  him  from  profecuting  this  revenge 
againft  Scotland  ***. 
A* D.  1541.  Though  king  James  had  been  prevailed  upon 
not  to  attend  the  interview  at  York,  he  wiftied  to 
avoid  a  war  if  poQible.  With  this  view  he  fcnt 
ambafladors  to  the  court  of  England  in  December 
1 54 1,  to  footh  and  appeafe  the  refentment  of  his 
highly- offended  uncle.  Thefc  ambafladors  (Henry 
lays)  "  gave  him  good  wprds,  fweet  words,  plea- 
*^  fant  words,  not  only  to  excufe  what  was  paft, 
<<  but  alfo  to  perfuade  kindnefs  and  perfeA  amity 
**  to  enfuc  •*'.  They  fo  far  fucceeded,  that  they 
prevailed  upon  Henry  to  appoint  commifiionera 
to  meet  with  thofe  of  Scotland  upon  the  borders, 
to  fettle  all  difputes.  The  commiflloners  of  both 
nations  accordingly  met,  but  they  could  come  to 
no  agreement  about  a  certain  diftrid  of  no  great 

»4^  HoUiDgfli.  p.  i^i.  »47  IbicL 
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extent  or  value  on  the  border,  to  which  each  coun- 
try claimed  a  right.     They  feparated,  however,  in 
a  friendly  manner,  and  the  wardens  on  both  fides 
iflued  their  orders  for  prefervbg  peace  ***. 

As  the  borderers  knew  that  there  was  a  mif-  Wir« 
undcrftanding  between  the  two  kings,  they  paid 
little  or  no  regard  to  thefe  orders.    A  confiderable 
body  of  Scots  entered  England  July  4th,  and  com- 
mitted great  depradations.     King  James,  ftill  wifh- 
ing  to  prevent  a  war^  difpatched  fir  James  Lear- 
mont  of  Dearfay  to  the  court  of  England,   to 
apologife  for  this  outrage,  and  offer  reparation  of 
all  injuries  that  had  been  done.     But  while  the  am- 
bafifador  was  foothing  Henry  with  promifes  of  the 
moil  ample  reparation,  and  the  ftrongeft  aflurances 
of  future  peace,'  the  Scots  borderers  made  another 
incurfion  into  England,  no  lefs  deftruftive  than  the 
former.      Henry's  patience  was  now  exhaufted. 
He  fent  a  fleet  into  the  Forth,  which  captured 
twenty-eight  merchant  (hips ;  and  he  commanded 
fir  Robert  Bowes,  captain  of  Norham  caftle,  and 
warden  of  the  eaft  marches,  to  invade  Scodand 
with  all  the  forces  he  could  raife  to  retaliate  the 
late   injuries.     Sir  Robert,  accompanied  by  the 
carl  of  Angus,  his  brother  fir  George  Douglas,  the 
gentlemen  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  with 
their  followers,  entered  Tiviotdale,   defigning  to 
deftroy  the  towns  of  Jedburgh  and  Kclfo ;  but  they 
were  encountered  at  Haddcn-rig  Auguft  24th,  and, 
after  a  fliarp  confli^  totally  defeated  by  the  earl  of 
Hundey  and  lord  Hume :   fir  Robert  Bowes,  ztA 

^HolJingih.  p.  3^3% 
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A.  D.  154*.  his  brother  fir  John  Withrington,  fir  Ralpb  Ivcrs,  fir 
^'^"^  "''   Brian  Latoun,  Mr.  Heron,  and  about  two  hundred 

other  gentlemen,  were  made  prifoners  ***. 
Nfgoti.  Henry,  irritated  at  this  defeat,  and  dill  more  at 

*******  the  refufal  of  the  Scots  to  ranfom  their  prifoners, 
commanded  the  duke  of  Norfolk  at  the  head  of  a 
great  army,  attended  by  the  earls  of  Shrcwfbury, 
Derby,  Cumberland,  Rutland,  Angus,  and  Surry, 
to  march  into  Scotland,  and  take  a  fevere  revenge 
for  all  the  injuries  he  had  received.  James,  not 
yet  prepared  to  refift  fo  great  a  force,  tried  to 
divert  the  ftorm,  by  fending  the  lord  Erfkine,  and 
fome  other  commiflioncrs,  to  negotiate  a  peace  or 
truce,  or  at  lead  to  gain  a  litdc  time.  They  met 
the  Englifh  army  at  York;  and  Henry,  after  all 
that  had  happened,  gave  a  commiffion  to  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  lord  privy  feal,  and  the  bilhop  of 
Durham,  to  treat  with  them.  Henry,  notwith* 
ftanding  his  expenfive  preparations  for  war,  feems 
to  have  wiflied  for  peace,  and  to  have  defired  to 
gain,  rather  than  to  diftrefs,  his  nephew.  The 
conduA  of  the  Scots  commifTioners  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  their  defire  of  peace  was  not  fo  ftrong  as 
they  pretended.  They  profefs  that  they  came  widi 
a  defign  to  fettle  ail  the  preliminaries  of  an  inter- 
view between  the  two  monarchs ;  but  when  they 
produced  their  commiffion,  it  was  found  that  they 
had  no  power  to  treat  of  an  interview.  They  then 
afked  fix  days  toprocure  a  more  ample  commiffion, 
which  was  granted  :  but  when  the  new  commiffion 
arrived,  it  gave  them  power  to  agree  to  an  inter- 

^^  HoUIngfk,  p,  313;    htfiy,  p.  45^*    Bucbaot  p.  ft79- 
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view,  but  fixed  the  time,  place,  and  the  other  cir-  a.  d.  i^^*. 
cuinftances  of  the  meeting,  without  a  power  to  ^  "  ~^ 
depart  from  one  article.  The  Englifli  commif- 
fioners  obferving  that  this  was  not  to  treat  but  to 
dictate,  the  Scots  requefted  time  to  procure  more 
linliinited  powers.  This  third  commifTion  was  un- 
exceptionable s  but  it  was  accompanied  with  in- 
ftrudtons  not  to  recede  from  one  article  in  their 
former  commifHon.  When  the  Englifli  difcovcred 
this,  they  put  an  end  to  the  conferences  in  which 
they  had  loft  fo  much  time  •^•, 

Francis  I.  who  was  at  this  time  at  variance  with 
Henry  VIII.  fcnt  an  ambaflador  to'  king  James, 
with  a  fupply  of  military  (lores,  and  aflfurances  of 
eflfeftual  fupport  in  a  war  with  England.  Encou- 
raged by  thefe  aflfurances,  and  his  late  fuccefs  at 
Hadden-rig,  and  fpirited  up  by  his  clergy,  he  re- 
Iblved  on  war,  and  fummoned  his  nobles  and 
barons  to  a  rendezvous  at  Falamuir,  with  all  their 
followers  in  arms,  to  repel  the  Englifli,  who  in- 
tended to  invade  the  kingdom-^*". 

As  foon  as  the  conferences  at  York  broke  up,  ManifcAo. 
Henry  commanded  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  army  to  the  invaflon  of  Scotland ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  publiflied  a  very  long  mani- 
fcfto  of  the  reafons  of  the  war.  In  the  firft:  part  of 
this  curious  publication,  he  magnifies  his  own  great 
humanity  and  tcndernefs  in  not  crufliing  his  nephew 
in  his  infancy,  and  conquering  his  kingdom,  when 
it  was  in  fuch  confufion  that  it  could  have  made 
little  refiftance.     He  then  difplays  in  flrong  colours 

.*J«  HollingOi.  p.  3«4.  *5«  Lcfly,  p.  456. 
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James's  ingratitude  for  this  extraordinary  kindnefs^ 
his  receiving  Englifh  rebels,  his  refufing  to  ranlbm 
Englifli  prifoners,  his  defeating  an  Englifh  army 
that  had  been  fent  to  plunder  his  country,  his  re- 
fufing  to  refign  a  certain  diftrid  on  the  borders^ 
his  permitting  his  fubje&s  to  make  incurfions  into 
England,  and  his  breach  of  faith  in  not  attendiiig 
the  interview  at  York.  In  the  lad  part  he  infills 
at  great  length  on  the  fupciiority  of  the  kings  of 
England  over  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  which  he 
derives  from  his  illuftrious  predeceflbr  Brute  the 
Trojan.  He  concludes  with  a  declaration,  that  he 
did  not  make  war  to  eftablifh  that  fuperiority,  but 
to  punifh  the  ingratitude  and  unkindnefs  of  his 
nephew  king  James,  in  whofe  veins  the  royal 
blood  of  England  was  chilled  by  the  cold  air  of 
Scotland  ••*. 
InrafioiK  The  duke  of  Norfolk  had  been  fo  long  detained 
with  his  army  at  York,  that  they  did  not  enter 
Scotland  till  Oftober  ift,  or  penetrate  above  two 
miles  into  the  country.  The  people  had  removed 
their  cattle  and  corn  from  the  borders;  and  the 
carl  of  Huntley,  the  lord  Hume,  and  other  chief- 
tains hovering  about  them,  prevented  their  fo- 
raging, and  haraifed  them  by  frequent  ikirmilhes. 
The  duke,  confide  ring  that  the  feafon  was  too  far 
advanced,  the  enemy  too  well  prepared,  and  that 
provifions  were  becoming  fcarce,  repafled  the 
Tweed  in  a  few  days,  with  no  little  precipitation, 
and  confiderable  lofs  of  men  and  horfes  **'. 

*  «i«  Holling(h«  p.  3t»— }&(•  »5*  Lefly,  p.  457, 
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King  James,  who  lay  at  this  time  in  Etrick  a.  0.154*. 
forcft  with  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men>  called       ^ 
a  council  of  war,  and  propofed  to  purfue  the  ene« 
my,  and  invade  England ;  on  which  he  left  them  to 
deliberate.     But  the  members  of  the  council  were 
alnioft  unanimous  in  their  oppofition  to  this  pro« 
pofal,  the  deplorable  difafter  of  Flodden-field  being 
ftill  frefh  in  their  memories.     They  reprefcnted 
therefore  to  the  king,  by  their  general  the  earl  of 
Moray,    his  natural  brother,   that  he   had  done 
enough  for  his  own  honour,  and  the  protedion  of 
his  fubjefts,  by  compelling  the  enemy  to  retire, 
without  having  done  any  mifchicf;   that  though 
they  had  retired,   they  had   not  difbanded,    and 
would  foon  be  reinforced ;  that  the  feafon  of  the 
year  was  too  &r  advanced ;  that  it  would  be  exceed* 
ingly  imprudent  to  expofe  his  royal  perfon  to  dan- 
ger, when  he  had  no  iffue  to  fuccced  him;  and 
finally,  they  put  him  in  mind  of  the  untimely  fate, 
of  his  heroic  father  on  a  fimilar  occafion.     This  re* 
monftrance  threw  James  into  a  moft  violent  rage 
and  perturbation.     He  exclaimed  againft  his  nobles 
as  traitors  and  poltroons,  and  threatened  them  with 
the  levereft  vengeance,  declaring  that  he  would 
execute  what  they   had  not  the  courage  to  at- 
tempt *'\    The  army  difbanded  and  the  king  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh. 

James  did  not  remain  long  at  Edinburgh.     The  Expe- 
lord  Maxwell,  a  brave  and  loyal  nobleman,  warden  ***^^ 
pf  the  weft  marches,  defirous  of  diffipating  the 
chagrin  and  appeafing  the  anger  of  his  fovereign, 

fli  BuchaA.  and  L^Ajr^  ibid.    Drummond,  p,  541* 
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propofed  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Cumberland,  if 
a  competent  force  could  be  coUedled  with  fccrecy 
and  expedition.  Cardinal  Beaton  and  the  clergy 
(who  were  the  real  authors  and  fomenters  of  this 
war)  exerted  themfelves  with  great  diligence,  by 
fending  meffengers  and  writing  letters  to  their  de- 
pendants and  friends,  to  go  immediately  with  their 
followers  in  arms  into  Annandale,  where  they 
would  be  informed  of  the  fervice  in  which  they 
were  to  be  employed.  Several  noblemen  engaged 
in  this  expcdidon,  and  an  army  of  ten  thoufand 
men  was  affembled  with  great  ftcrecy  in  a  very 
fliort  time.  The  king  rode  privately  with  a  few 
attendants  to  Lochmaben,  where  the  troops  reor 
dezvoufed:  from  thence  they  marched  (with  a 
train  of  artillery  for  befieging  Carlifie)  towards 
England. 

The  fudden  unexpefted  approach  of  {o  great  an 
army,  caufed  a  prodigious  alarm  in  Cumberland. 
The  warden  lord  Wharton,  and  the  gentlemen  of 
the  country,  immediately  flew  to  arms,  and  with 
about  five  hundred  horfe  advanced  to  the  banks  of 
the  Eflc,  to  retard  the  paflage  of  the  enemy,  and 
give  time  to  their  country  to  arm ;  but  when  they 
reached  the  rifing  grounds  above  Netherby,  and 
had  a  full  view  of  the  Scots  army,  they  obfervcd 
that  all  was  in  confufion  and  diforder,  and  law 
great  bodies  of  men  retiring,  or  rather  flying  dif- 
ferent ways.  This  ftrange  appearance  was  owing 
to  the  following  caufe  : — The  clergy,  and  particu- 
larly cardinal  Beaton,  had  infpired  king  James' 
(who  was  naturally  of  a  fufpicious  temper)  with  a 
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viblcnt  jealoufy  of  and  animofity  againft  his  nobi- 
lity, as  fccrct  favourers  of  hercfy,   and  friends  to 
dngland.     This  animofity  was  gready  inflamed  by 
their  late  refufal  to  invade  that  kingdom.    Though 
he  permitted  therefore  the  lord  Maxwell,  who  had 
planned  this  expedition,  to  conduft  the  army  to 
the  border,    he   fecretly  gave  a  commiflion   to 
Oliver  Sinclair,  one  of  his  mod  hated  minions,  to 
be  general  and  commander  in  chief  as  foon  as  they 
entered  England.     Oliver,  proud  of  his  elevation, 
when  the  army  was  preparing  to  pafs  the  Eflc,  No- 
vember 25th,  produced  his  commiflion,  and  caufcd 
himfelf  to  be  raifed  on  the  (houlders  of  two  tall 
men  and  proclaimed  general.     It  is  impoffible  to 
conceive  the  confternation  and  confufion  this  pro- 
duced.    The  noblemen  and  principal  gentlemen 
rcfolvcd  to  give  thcmfelves  up  prifoners  to  the 
Englifh,  rather  than  fight  under  the  banner  of  fuch 
a  contemptible  leader,  or  expofe  themfelves  to  the 
fiiry  of  their  infatuated  fovereign.     The  common 
people,  feeing  all  fubordination  at  an  end,  went  ofF 
in  companies,  and  returned  to  their  own  homes. 
The  Englilh,    perceiving  the   diforder  of  their 
enemies  increafing,  and   their  army  difbanding, 
pafied  the  rivcr^  and  made  as  many  prifoners  as 
they  pleafed,  without  lofing  or  drawing  one  drop 
of  bl6od.    Among  the  prifoners  were,  two  earls, 
CafSlis  and  Glencairn ;   Ave  lords.  Maxwell,  So- 
merville.  Gray,  Oliphant,  and  Fleming  j   with  the 
mafter  of  Erflcine,  Oliver  Sinclair,  and  about  two 
hundred  other  gentlemen  *". 

*SS  Lcfly,  p.  45s.    Buchan.  p.t79. 
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\'^y^  '^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ***  ^^^  difgraceftjl  affair  threw 
king  James  into  a  perturbation  and  deprtflion  of 
^iritSj  from  which  he  never  recovered.  Next 
day  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  from  whence  he 
went  to  Poland,  where,  excluding  all  compan7 
except  a  few  of  his  favourite  domeftics,  througb 
want  of  fleep  and  anguifli  of  mind  he  was  foon 
confined  to  his  bed.  When  in  this  condition,  the 
news  arrived  that  his  queen  was  delivered  of  a 
princefs  at  Linlithgow.  But  this  gave  him  no 
comfort  "The  Englifli,"  faidhe,  '^willeidicr 
*'  conquer  the  kingdom  in  her  minority,  or  will 
^<  acquire  it  by  marriage."'  After  languidiing  a 
few  days  longer,  he  expired  December  i^thj  A.  D. 
1542,  in  the  thirty-firft  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirtieth  of  his  reign***. 

^^  Epiftolft  Regum  Scotorum,  torn.  ii.  p*  157* 
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